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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


Every age, every nation, every country, has its pre- 
judices, its maladies, its customs, its inclinations, which 
characterise it, and which pass away, and succeed one 
to another; often, that which has appeared admirable 
at one time, becomes pitiful and ridiculous at another. 
We have seen that in some ages the attention of all was 
turned towards a certain kind of devotion, of studies, 
and of exercises. It is known that, for more than one 
century, the prevailing taste of Europe was the journey 
to Jerusalem. ‘Kings, princes, nobles, bishops, eccle- 
siastics, monks, all pressed thither in crowds. The 
pilgrimages to Rome were formerly very frequent and 
very famous. All this is now fallen away. We have 
seen provinces overrun with flagellants, and now none 
of them remain, except in the brotherhoods of peni- 
tents, which are still found in several parts. 

We have seen in more recent times, jumpers and 
dancers, who, every moment, jumped and danced in the 
streets, squares, or market places, and even in the 
churches. The convulsionaries of our own days seem to 
have revived them; posterity will be surprised at them, 
as we laugh at them now. Towards the end of the six-~ 
teenth and at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
nothing was talked of in Lorraine but wizards and 
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witches. For a long time we have heard nothing of 
them. When the philosophy of M. Descartes appeared, 
what a vogue it had! The ancient philosophy was 
despised ; nothing was talked of but experiments 
in physics, new systems, new discoveries. Newton 
appears; all minds turn to him. The system of Law, 
bank notes, the rage of the Rue Quinquampoix, what 
movements did they not cause in the kingdom! A sort 
of convulsion had seized on the French. In this age, a 
new scene presents itself to our eyes, and has done for 
about sixty years in Hungary, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Poland; men, it is said, who have been dead for 
several months, come back to earth, talk, walk, infest 
villages, ill use both men'‘and beasts, suck the blood 
of their near relations, destroy their health, and finally 
cause their death; so that people can only save them- 
selves from their dangerous visits and their hauntings, 
by exhuming them, impaling them, cutting off their 
heads, tearing out their hearts, or burning them. 
These are called by the name of oupires or vampires, 
that is to say, leeches; and such particulars are related 
of them, so singular, so detailed, and attended by such 
probable circumstances, and such judicial information, 
that one can hardly refuse to credit the belief which is 
held in those countries, that they come out of their 
tombs, and produce those effects which are proclaimed 
of them. 

Antiquity certainly neither saw nor knew anything, 
like it. Let us read through the histories of the 
Hebrews, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Latins; 
nothing approaching to it will be met with. 

It is true that we remark in history, though rarely, 
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that certain persons after having been some time in 
their tombs and considered as dead, have returned to 
life. We shall see even that the ancients believed that 
magic could cause death, and evoke the souls of the 
dead. Several passages are cited, which prove that at 
certain times they fancied that sorcerers sucked the 
blood of men and children, and caused their death. 
In the twelfth century also, in England and Denmark, 
some resuscitations similar to those of Hungary were 
seen. But in no history do we read any thing similar, 
so common, or so decided, as what is related to us of 
the vampires of Poland, Hungary, and Moravia. 

Christian antiquity furnishes some instances of ex- 
eommunicated persons, who have visibly come out of 
their tombs and left the churches, when the deacon 
commanded the excommunicated, and those who did not 
partake of the conimunion, to retire. For several centu- 
ries nothing like this has been seen, although it is known 
that the bodies of several excommunicated persons, who 
died while under sentence of excommunication and cen- 
sure of the Church, have been buried in churches. 

The belief of the modern Greeks, who will have it 
that the bodies of the excommunicated do not decay in 
their tombs or graves, is an opinion which has no 
foundation, either in antiquity, in good theology, or 
even in history. This idea seems to have been invented 
by the modern Greek schismatics, only to authorize 
and confirm them in their separation from the Church 
of Rome. Christian antiquity believed, on the contrary, 
that the incorruptibility of a body was rather a pro- 
bable mark of the sanctity of the person, and a proof 
of the particular protection of God, extended to a body 
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which during its life-time had been the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, and of one who had retained, in justice 
and innocence, the mark of Christianity. 

The eroucelacas of Greece and the Archipelago are 
revisitors of a new kind. We can hardly persuade 
ourselves that a nation so witty as the Greeks, could 
fall into so extraordinary an opinion. Ignorance or 
prejudice must be extreme among them, since neither 
an ecclesiastic nor any other writer has undertaken to 
undeceive them. 

The fancy of those who believe that the dead eat in 
their graves, with a noise similar to that made by hogs, 
is so ridiculous, that it does not deserve to be seriously 
refuted. J undertake to treat here on the matter of the 
vampires of Hungary, Moravia, Silesia, and Poland, at 
the risk of being criticised, however I may discuss it ; 
those who believe them to be true, will ‘accuse me of 
rashness and presumption, for having raised a doubt on 
the subject, or even of having denied their existence and 
reality; others will blame me for having employed my 
time in discussing this matter, which is considered as 
frivolous and useless by many sensible people. What- 
ever may he thought of it, I shall be satisfied with 
myself for having sounded a question which appeared to 
me important in a religious point of view. or, if the 
return of vampires is real, it is of import to defend 
it, and prove it; and if it is illusory, it is of conse- 
quence to the interests of religion to undeceive those 
who believe in its truth, and destroy an error which 
may produce dangerous effects. 


DISSERTATION 


ON THOSE PERSONS WHO RETURN TO EARTH BODILY, 
THE EXCOMMUNICATED, 
THE OUPIRES OR VAMPIRES, VROUCOLACAS, ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE RESURREOTION OF A DBAD PERSON IS THE WORK OF GOD ONLY, 


Arrer haying treated in a separate dissertation on 
the matter of the apparitions of angels, demons, and 
disembodied souls, the connexion of the subject invites 
me to speak also of the ghosts and excommunicated 
persons, whom, it is said, the earth rejects from her 
bosom ; of the vampires of Hungary, Silesia, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Poland; and of the vroucelacas of Greece. 
I shall report first, what has been said and written 
of them ; then I shall deduce some consequences, and 
bring forward the reasons or arguments that may be 
adduced for, and against, their existence and reality. 

The revenans of Hungary, or vampires, which form 
the principal object of this dissertation, are men who 
have been dead a considerable time, sometimes more, 
sometimes less; who leave their tombs, and come and 
disturb the living, sucking their blood, appearing 
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to them, making a noise at their doors and in their 
houses, and lastly, often causing their death. They 
are named vampires, or oupires, which signifies, they 
say, in Sclavonic, a leech. The only way to be de- 
livered from their haunting, is to disinter them, cut 
off their head, impale them, burn them, or pierce their 
heart. 

Several systems have been propounded to explain 
the return and apparition of the vampires. Some 
persons have denied and rejected them as chimerical, 
and as an effect of the prepossession and ignorance 
of the people of these countries, where they are said to 
return. 

Others have thought that these people were not 
really dead, but that they had been interred alive, and 
returned naturally out of their tombs. 

Others believe that these people are truly dead, but 
that God, by a particular permission or command, 
permits or commands them to come back to earth, and 
resume for a time their own body ; for when they are 
exhumed, their bodies are found entire, their blood 
red and fluid, and their limbs supple and pliable. 

Others maintain that it is the demon who causes 
these revenans to appear, and by their means does all 
the harm he can both to men and animals. 

In the supposition that vampires veritably resusci- 
tate, we may raise an infinity of difficulties on the 
subject. How is this resurrection accomplished? Is 
it by the strength of the revenant, by the return of his 
soul into his body? Is it an angel, is it a demon who 
reanimates it? Is it by the order, or by the permission | 
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of God that he resuscitates? Is this resurrection 
voluntary on his part, and by his own choice? Is it 
for a long time, like that of the persons who were 
restore dto life by Jesus Christ? or that of persons 
resuscitated by the Prophets and Apostles? Or is it 
only momentary, and for a few days and a few hours, 
like the resurrection operated by St. Stanislaus upon 
the lord who had sold him a field; or that spoken of in 
the life of St. Macarius of Egypt, aud of St. Spiridion, 
who made the dead to speak, simply to bear testimony 
to the truth, and then left them to sleep in peace, 
awaiting the last, the judgment day. 

First, I lay it down as an undoubted principle, that 
the resurrection of a person really dead is effected by 
the power of God alone. No man can either resus- 
citate himself, or restore another man to life, without a 
visible miracle. 

Jesns Christ resuscitated himself, as he had promised 
he would; he did it by his own power; he did it with 
circumstances which were all miraculous. If he had 
returned to life as soon as he was taken down from the 
cross, it might have been thought that he was not 
quite dead, that there was yet in him some remains of 
life, that he might have been revived by warming him, 
or by giving him cordials and something capable of 
bringing him back to his senses. 

But he revives only on the third day. He had, as 
it were, been killed after his apparent death, by the 
opening made in his side with a lance, which pierced 
him to the heart, and would have put him to death, if 
he had not then been beyond receiving it. 
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When he resuscitated Lazarus,” he waited until he 
had teen four daye in the tomb, and began to show 
corruption; which is the moet certain mark that a man 
ie really decease, without a hope of returning to life, 
exceyt by supernatural means. 

The resurrection which Job vo firmly expected ;" and 
that of the man who came to life on touching the body 
A the Prophet Viisha in hie tomb ;* that of the child of 
the widow of Shunem, whom the same Elieha restored 
to life ;* that army of skeletons, whose reeurrection was 
predictea Wz Vekiel, and which in epirit he saw ac- 
cmplisheA belore his eyes, 24 a type and pledge of the 
return Of the Hebrews from their captivity at Babylon; 
—in short, all the reeurretions related in the vacred 
books of the Old and New Testament, are manifestly 
miracalons ects, and attributed solely to the Almighty 
power of Got. Neither angela, nor demons, nor men, 
the holicet and most favoured of God, could by their 
own power restore to life a person really dead. They 
can to tt wy the power of God alone, who when he 
thinks proper # to do, ie free w grant this favour to 


their prayers and intercession. 
* Sin ch BH. » Sob xxi, 2. 
© 4 Kings zi. Z1, 2, * Z Kings iv. 


* Yok, xzxvu 1, Z, 4 


CHAPTER II. 
ON THE REVIVAL OF PERSONS WHO WERB NOT REALLY DEAD, 


THE resuscitation of some persons who were be- 
lieved to be dead, and who were not so, but simply 
asleep, or in a lethargy; and of those who were sup- 
posed to be dead, having been drowned, and who came 
to life again through the care taken of them, or by 
medical skill, must not pass for real resuscitations ; 
they were not dead, or were so only in appearance. 

We intend to speak in this place of another order of 
resuscitated persons, who had been buried sometimes 
for several months, or even several years; who ought 
to have been suffocated in their graves, had they been 
interred alive, and in whom are still found signs of life: 
the blood in a liquid state, the flesh entire, the com- 
plexion fine and florid, the limbs flexible and pliable. 
Those persons, who return either by night or by day, 
disturb the living, suck their blood, kill them, appear 
in their clothes, in their families, sit down to table, and 
do a thousand other things; then return to their graves 
without any one seeing how they re-enter them. ‘This 
is a kind of momentary resurrection, or revival; for 
whereas the other dead persons spoken of in Seripture 
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have lived, drank, eaten and conversed with other men 
after their return to life, as Lazarus, the brother of 
Mary and Martha,* and the son of the widow of 
Shunem, resuscitated by Elisha; these appear during 
a certain time, in certain places, in certain circum- 
stances; and come no more as soon as they have been 
impaled, or burned, or have had their heads cut off. 

If this last order of resuscitated persons were not 
really dead, there is nothing wonderful in their revisit- 
ing the world, except the manner in which it is done, 
and the circumstances by which that return is accom- 
panied. Do these revenans simply awaken from their 
sleep, or do they recover themselves like those who fall 
down in syncope, in fainting fits, or in swoons, and who 
at the end of a certain time come naturally to them- 
selves when the blood and animal spirits have resumed 
their natural course and motion. 

But how can they come out of' their graves without 
opening the earth, and how re-enter them again without 
its appearing? Have we ever seen lethargies, or swoons, 
or syncopes last whole years together? If people insist 
on these resurrections being. real ones, did we ever see 
dead persons resuscitate themselves, and by their own 
power ? 

If they are not resuscitated by themselves, is it by 
the power of God that they have ,left their graves? 
What proof is there that God has anything to do with 
it? What is the object of these resurrections? Is it to 
show forth the works of God in these vampires? What 
glory does the Divinity derive from them? If it is not 

® John xii. 2. > 2 Kings viii. 5. 
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God who drags them from their graves, is it an angel ? 
is it a demon? is it their own spirit? Can the soul 
when separated from the body re-enter it when it will, 
and give it new life, were it but for a quarter of an 
hour ? Can an angel or a demon restore a dead man to 
life? Undoubtedly not, without the order, or at least 
the permission of God. This question of the natural 
power of angels and demons over human bodies has 
been examined in another place, and we have shown 
that neither revelation nor reason throws any certain 
light on the subject. 


CHAPTER III. 


REVIVAL OF A MAN WHO HAD BEEN INTEERED FOR THREE YEARS, AND 
WAS RESUSCITATED BY ST, STANISLAUS. 


Aut the lives of the saints are full of resurrections 
of the dead; thick volumes might be composed on the 
subject. 

These resurrections have a manifest relation to the 
matter which we are here treating of, since it treats of 
persons who are dead, or held to be so, who appear 
bodily and animated to the living, and who live on after 
their return to life. I shall content myself with relating 
the history of St. Stanislaus, Bishop of Cracow, who 
restored to life a man that had been dead for three 
years, attended by such singular circumstances, and in so 
public a manner, that the thing is beyond the severest 
criticism. If itis really true, it must be regarded as 
one of the most unheard of mifacles which are related 
in history. They assert that the life of this saint was 
written either at the time of martyrdom,? or a short 


» The reverend fathers the Bollandists, believed that the life of St. 
Stanislaus, which they had printed, was very old, and nearly of the time 
of the martyrdom of the saint; or at least that 1t was taken from a life 
by an author almost his contemporary, and original. But since the first 
edition of this dissertation it has been observed that the thing was 
by no means certain; that M. Baillet, on the 7th of May, in the 
critical table of authors, asserts that the life of St. Stanislaus was only 
written 400 years after his death, from uncertain and mutilated memoirs. 


And 
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time afterwards, by different well-informed authors ; 
for the martyrdom of the saint, and, above all, the re- 
storation to life of the dead man of whom we are about — 
to speak, were seen and known by an infinite number 
of persons, by all the court of king Boleslaus. And this 
event having taken place in Poland, where vampires 
are frequently met with even in our days, it concerns, 
for that reason, more particularly the subject we are 
treating. 

The bishop, St. Stanislaus, having bought of a gen- 
tleman, named Pierre, an estate situated on the banks 
of the Vistula, in the territory of Lublin, for the profit 
of his church at Cracow, gave the price of it to the 
seller, in the presence of witnesses, and with the solem- 
nities requisite in that country, but without written 
deeds, for they then wrote but seldom in Poland on the 
occasion of sales of this kind; they contented themselves 
with having witnesses. Stanislaus took possession of 
this estate by the king’s authority, and his church en- 
joyed it peaceably for about three years. 

Tn the interim, Pierre, who had sold it, happened to 
die. The king of Poland, Boleslaus, who had conceived 
an implacable hatred against the holy bishop, because 
he had freely reproved him for his excesses, seeking 
occasion to cause him trouble, excited against him the 


And in the life of the saint he owns that it is only the tradition of the 
writers of the country which can render credible the account of the resur- 
rection of Pierre. The Abbé Fleun, tom. xiii. of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, p 62, year 1079, does not agree either to what is written 1m that life, 
nor to what has followed it. Atany rate the miracle of the resurrection of 
Pierre is related as certain in a discourse of John de Polemac, delivered 
at the Council of Constance, 1433; tom. xii Councils, p. 1397. 
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three sons of Pierre, and his heirs, and told them to 
claim the estate which their father had sold, on pre- 
tence of its not having been paid for. He promised to 
support their demand, and to cause it to be restored to 
them. Thus these three gentlemen had the bishop 
cited to appear before the king, who was then at Solech, 
occupied in rendering justice under some tents in the 
country, according to the ancient custom of the land, 
in the general assembly of the nation. The bishop was 
cited before the king, and maintained that he had 
bought and paid for the estate in question. The day 
was beginning to close, and the bishop ran great risk of 
being condemned by the king and his counsellors. 
Suddenly, as if inspired by the Divine Spirit, he pro- 
mised the king to bring him in three days Pierre, of 
whom he had bought it, and the condition was accepted 
mockingly, as a thing impossible to be executed. 

The holy bishop repairs to Pictravin, remains in 
prayer, and keeps fast with his household for three 
days; on the third day he goes in his pontifical robes, 
accompanied by his clergy and a multitude of people, 
causes the grave-stone to be raised, and makes them dig 
until they found the corpse of the defunct all fleshless 
and corrupted. The saint commands him to come forth 
and bear witness to the truth before the king’s tribunal. 
He rises; they cover him with a cloak; the saint takes 
him by the hand, and leads him alive to the feet of the | 
king. No one had the boldness to interrogate him; but 
he addressed the assembly, and declared that he had in 
good faith sold the estate to the prelate, and that he had 
received the value of it; after which he severely repri- 
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manded his sons, who had so maliciously accused the 
holy bishop. 

Stanislaus asked Pierre if he wished to remain alive © 
to do penance. He thanked him, and said he would not 
anew expose himself to the danger of sinning. Stanis- 
laus reconducted him to his tomb, and being arrived 
there, he again fell asleep in the Lord. It may be sup- 
posed that such a scene had an infinite number of wit- 
nesses, and that all Poland was quickly informed of it. 
The king was only the more irritated against the saint. 
He some ittme after killed him with his own hand, as 
he was coming from the altar, and had his body cut 
into seventy-two parts, that they might never more be 
collected together in order to pay them the worship 
which was due to them as the body of a martyr for the 
truth and for pastoral liberty. 

We now come to that which is the principal subject 
of these researches, the vampires, or revenans, of Hun- 
gary, Morayia, and similar ones, which appear only for 
a little time in their natural bodies. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


CAE bh UAE WHO Wh BUALLY DEAD APPEAR TS Bis GE wor) 


Ix what is related of vanpires were certainly true, the 
question here proposed would be frivolous and uecless ; 
they would reply to us directly,—In Hungary, Moravia, 
wn Voland, perwns who were dead and interred a long 
tae, have been seen to return, to appear, and torment 
men and gmiumals, suck their blood, and cause their death. 

These persons come back to earth in their own 
bodice; people wee them, know them, exhume them, 
try them, unpele them, cut off their heads, burn them. 
St i¢ then not only posible, but very true and very 
real, that they appear in their own bodies. 

It might be added iu eupport of this belief, that the 
Seriptures themeclyes give instances of these appari- 
tions: for example, at the Tranefiguration of our 
Bavicor, Elias 2nd Moses appeared on Mount Tabor,* 
there wouversing with Jesus Christ. We know that 
Viiss ie etill alive Ido not cite him ae an instance; 
but in regard to Moses, hie death is not doubtful; and 
yc he appeared bodily talking with Jesus Christ. The 
deh who caine oat of their graves at the resurrection 
A the Saviour,” and who appeared to many persons in 
Jerusalem, had been in their sepulchres for several 

* Vat in 24 » Matt xxvii. 52. 
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years; there was no doubt of their being dead; and 
nevertheless they appeared and bore testimony to the 
resurrection of the Saviour. 

When Jeremiah appeared to Judas Maccabeeus,* and 
placed in his hand a golden sword, saying to him, 
“ Receive this sword as a gift from God, with which you 
will vanquish the enemies of my people of Israel ;” it 
was apparently this prophet in his own person who 
appeared to him and made him that present, since by 
his mien he was recognised as the prophet Jeremiah. 

I do not speak of those persons who were really 
restored to life by a miracle, as the son of the widow of 
Shunem resuscitated by Elijah; nor of the dead man 
who, on touching the coffin of the same prophet, rose 
upon his feet, and revived; nor of Lazarus, to whom 
Jesus Christ restored life in a way so miraculous and 
striking. Those persons lived, drank, ate, and con- 
versed with mankind, after, as before their death and 
resurrection. 

It is not of such persons that we now speak. I speak, 
for instance, of Pierre resuscitated by Stanislaus for 
a few hours; of those persons of whom J made mention 
in the treatise on the Apparitions of Spirits, who ap- 
peared, spoke, and revealed hidden things, and whose 
resurrection was but momentary, and only to manifest 
the power of God, in order to bear witness to truth 
and innocence, or to maintain the credit of the Church 
against obstinate heretics, as we read in various 
instances. 

St. Martin, being newly made Archbishop of Tours, 

© 2 Mace, xiv. 14, 15. 
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conceived some suspicions against an altar which the 
bishops his predecessors had erected to a pretended 
martyr, of whom they knew neither the name nor the 
history, and of whom none of the priests or ministers 
of the chapel could give any certain account. He 
abstained for some time from going to this spot, which 
was not far from the city; but one day he repaired 
thither, accompanied by a few monks, and having 
prayed, he besought God to let him know who it was 
that was interred there. He then perceived on his left 
a hideous and dirty-looking apparition; and having 
commanded it to tell him who he was, the spectre 
declared his name, and confessed to him that he was 
a robber, who had been put to death for his crimes and 
acts of violence, and that he had nothing in common 
with the martyrs. Those who were present heard dis- 
tinctly what he said, but saw no one. St. Martin had 
the tomb overthrown, and cured the ignorant people of 
their superstitions. 

The philosopher Celsus, writing against the Chris- 
tians, maintained that the apparitions of Jesus Christ 
to his Apostles were not real, but that they were simply 
shadowy forms which appeared. Origen, retorting his 
reasoning, tells him,‘ that the pagans give an account 
of various apparitions of /Esculapius and Apollo, to 
which they attribute the power of predicting future 
events. If these appearances are admitted to be 
real, because they are well attested, why not receive 
as true those of Jesus Christ, which are related by 
ocular witnesses, and believed by millions of persons? 


4 Origen. contra Celsum, lib. i. pp. 123, 124. 
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He afterwards relates this history. -Aristeus, who 
belonged to one of the first families of Proconnesgus, 
having one day entered a shop, died there suddenly. 
The shop-keeper having locked the door, ran directly 
to inform the relations of the deceased; bnt as the 
report was instantly spread in the town, a man of 
Cyzica, who came from Astacia, affirmed that it could 
not be, because he had met Aristeus on the road from 
Cyzica, and had spoken to him, which he loudly main- 
tained before all the people of Proconnesus. 

Thereupon the relations arrived at the shop, with 
all the necessary apparatus for carrying away the body; 
but when they entered the house, they could not find 
Aristeus there, either dead or alive. Seven years after 
he showed himself in the very town of Proconnesus ; 
made there those verses which are termed Arimaspean, 
and then disappeared for the second time. Such is the 
story related of him in those places. 

Three hundred and forty years after that event, the 
same Aristeus showed himself in Metapontus, in Italy, 
and commanded the Metapontines to build an altar to 
Apollo, and afterwards to erect a statue in honour of 
Aristeus of Proconnegus, adding that they were the only 
people of Italy whom Apollo had honoured with his 
presence; as for himself who spoke to them, he had 
accompanied that god in the form of a crow; and 
having thus spoken, he disappeared. 

The Metapontines sent to consult the oracle of 
Delphi concerning this apparition; the Delphic oracle 
told them to follow the counsel which Aristeus had 
given them, and it would be well for them; in fact, 
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they did erect a statue to Apollo, which was still to be 
seen there in the time of Herodotus ;* and at the same 
time, another statue to Aristeus, which stood in a small 
plantation of laurels, in the midst of the public square 
of Metapontus. Celsua made no difficulty of believing 
all this on the word of Herodotus, though he refused 
credence to what the Christians taught of the miracles 
wrought by Jesus Christ, related in the Gospel and 
sealed with the blood of martyrs. Origen adds, What 
could Providence have designed in performing for this 
Proconnesian the miracles we have just mentioned? 
What benefit could mankind derive from them? 
Whereas, what the Christians relate of Jesu? Christ 
serves to confirm a doctrine which is beneficial to the 
human race. We must, then, either reject this story 
of Aristeus as fabulous, or ascribe all that is told of it 
to the work of the evil spirit. 


© Herodot, lib. iv. 


CHAPTER V. 
REVIVAL OR APPARITION OF A GIRL WHO HAD BEEN DEAD SOME MONTHS. 


Putecon, freed-man of the Emperor Hadrian,* in 
the fragment of the book which he wrote on wonderful 
things, says, that at Tralla, in Asia, a certain man 
named Machates, an innkeeper, was acquainted with 
a girl named Philinium, the daughter of Demostrates 
and Chariton. This girl being dead, and placed in her 
grave, continued to come every night for six months to 
see her gallant. One day she was recognised by her 
nurse, when sitting by Machates. The nurse ran to give 
notice of this to Chariton, the girl’s mother, who after 
making many difficulties, came at last. to the inn; but 
as it was very late, and everybody gone to bed, she 
could not satisfy her curiosity. However, she re- 
cognised her daughter’s clothes, and thought she recog- 
nised the girl herself with Machates. She returned 
the next morning, but having missed her way, she no 
Jonger found her daughter, who had already withdrawn. 
Machates related everything to her; how, since a 
certain time, she had come to him every night; and in 
proof of what he said, he opened his casket and showed 

- Phlegon, de Mirabilib. 18. Gronov. Antiq. Greec. p. 2694. 
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her the gold ring ‘which Philinium had given him, and 
the band with which she covered her bosom, and which 
she had left with him the preceding night. 

Chariton, who could no longer doubt the truth of 
the circumstance, now gave way to cries and tears; 
but as they promised to inform her the following night, 
when Philinium should return, she went away home. 
In the evening the girl came back as usual, and 
Machates sent directly to let her father and mother 
know, for he began to fear that some other girl might 
have taken Philinium’s clothes from the sepulchre, in 
order to deceive him by the illusion. 

Demostrates and Chariton, on arriving, recognised 
their daughter and ran to embrace her; but she cried 
out, “ Oh, father and mother, why have you grudged 
me my happiness, by preventing me from remaining 
three days longer with this innkeeper without injury 
to anyone? for I did not come here without permission 
from the gods, that is to say, from the demon, since we 
cannot attribute to God, or to a good spirit, a thing 
like this. Your curiosity will cost you dear.” At 
the same time-she fell down stiff and dead, and extended 
on the bed. 

Phlegon, who had some command in the town, 
stayed the crowd and prevented a tumult. The next 
day, the people being assembled at the theatre, they 
agreed to go and inspect the vault in which Philinium, 
who had died six months before, had been laid. They 
found there the corpses of her family arranged in their 
places, but they found not the body of Philinium. 
There was only au iron ring which Machates had given 
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her, with a gilded cup, which she had also received from 
him. Afterwards they went back to the dwelling of 
Machates, where the body of the girl remained lying 
on the ground. | 

They consulted a diviner, who said that she must be 
interred beyond the limits of the town; they must 
appease the furies and the terrestrial Mercury, make 
solemn funeral ceremonies to the god Manes, and 
sacrifice to Jupiter, to Mercury, and to Mars. Phiegon 
adds, speaking to him to whom he was writing: “If 
you think proper to inform the emperor of it, write to 
me, that I may send you some of those persons who 
were eyewitnesses of all these things.” 

Here is a fact circumstantially related, and accom- 
panied with all the marks which can make it pass for 
true. Nevertheless, how numerous are the difficulties 
it presents! Was this young girl really dead, or only 
sleeping? Was her resurrection effected by her own 
strength and will, or was it a demon who restored her 
to life? It appears that it cannot be donbted that it 
was her own body; all the circumstances noted in the 
recital of Phlegon persuade us of it. If she was not 
dead, and all she did was merely a game and a play 
which she performed to satisfy her passion for Machates, 
there is nothing in all this recital very incredible. We 
know what illicit love is capable of, and how far it may 
lead any one who is devoured by a violent passion. 
The same Phlegon says, that a Syrian soldier of the 
army of Antiochus, after having been killed at Ther- 
mopyle, appeared in open day in the Roman camp, 
where he spoke to several persons. 
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Haralde, or Harappe, a Dane, who caused himself to 
be buried at the entrance of his kitchen, appeared after 
his death, and was wounded by one Olaiis Pa, who left 
the iron of his lance in the wound. This Dane, then, 
appeared bodily. Was it his soul which moved his 
body, or a demon which made use of this corpse to 
disturb and frighten the living? Did he do this by his 
own strength, or by the permission of God? And what 
glory to God, what advantage to men, could accrue 
from these apparitions? Shall we deny all these facts, 
related in so circumstantial a manner by enlightened 
authors, who have no interest im deceiving us, nor any 
wish to do so? 

St. Augustine relates that during his abode at Milan,> 
a young man had a suit instituted against him by a 
person who repeated his demand for a debt already paid 
by the young man’s father, but the receipt for which 
could not be found. ‘The ghost of the father appeared 
to the son, and informed him where the receipt was 
which occasioned him so much trouble. 

St. Macarius, the Egyptian, made a dead man ° speak 
who had been interred some time, in order to discover 
a deposit which he had received and hidden unknown 
to his wife. The dead man declared that the money 
was placed at the foot of his bed. 

The same St. Macarius, not being able to refute in 
any other way a heretic Eunomian, according to some, 
or Hieracitus, according to others, said to him, “ Let 
us go to the grave of a dead man, and ask him to 
inform us of the truth which you will not agree to.” 

> Aug. de Cur& pro Mortuis. ° Rosweid. vit. P. P. lib. ii. p. 480. 
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The heretic dared not present himself at the grave, 
but St. Macarius went thither accompanied by a multi- 
tude of persons. He interrogated the dead, who replied 
from the depth of the tomb, that if the heretic had 
appeared in the crowd he should have arisen to convince 
him, and to bear testimony to the truth. St. Macarius 
commanded him to fall asleep again in the Lord, till 
the time when Jesus Christ should awaken him in hia 
place at the end of the world. 

The ancients, who have related the same fact, vary 
in some of the circumstances, us is usual enough when 
these things are related only from memory. 

St. Spiridion, Bishop of Trinitontis, in Egypt,? had 
a daughter named Irene, who lived in virginity till her 
death. After her decease a person came to Spiridion 
and asked him for a deposit which he had confided to 
Irene unknown to her father. They sought in every 
part of the house, but could find nothing. At last 
Spiridion went to his daughter’s tomb, and, calling ber 
by her name, asked her where the deposit was. She 
declared the same, and Spiridion restored it. 

A holy abhot named Erricles resuscitated for a mo- 
ment a man who had been killed,* and of whose death 
they accused a monk who was perfectly innocent. 
The dead man did justice to the accused, and the 
Abbot Erricles said to him, “ Sleep in peace, till the 
Lord shall come at the last day to resuscitate you to 
all eternity.” 

All these momentary resurrections may serve to 
explain how the revenans of Hungary come out of their 
4 Sozomen, Hist. Ecel, lab. i, ¢, 11, ¢ Vit P. P. lab. ii. p. 650. 
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graves, then return to them, after having caused them- 
selves to be seen and felt for some time. But the 
difficulty will always be to know, Ist, If the thing be 
true; 2d, If they can resuscitate themselves; and, 
3d, If they are really dead, or only asleep. In what 
way soever we regard this circumstance, it always 
appears equally impossible and incredible. 


CHAPTER VI. 


4 WOMAN TAKEN ALIVE FROM HER GRAVE. 
s 


We read in a new work, a story which has some 
connexion with this subject. A shopkeeper of the 
Rue St. Honoré at Paris had promised his daughter to 
one of his friends, a shopkeeper like himself, residing 
also in the same street. A financier having presented 
himself as a husband for this young girl, was accepted 
instead of the young man to whom she had been pro- 
mised. The marriage was accomplished, and the young 
bride falling ill, was looked upon as dead, enshrouded 
and interred. The first lover having an idea that she 
had fallen into a lethargy or a trance, had her taken out 
of the ground during the night; they brought her to 
herself and he espoused her. They crossed the channel, 
and lived quietly in England for some years. At the 
end of ten years they returned to Paris, where the first 
husband having recognised his wife in a public walk, 
claimed her in a court of justice; and this was the 
subject of a great lawsuit. 

The wife and her (second) husband defended them- 
selves on the ground, that death had broken the bonds 
of the first marriage. The first husband was even 
accused of having caused his wife to be too precipi- 

c2 
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tately interred. The lovers foreseeing that they might 
be non-suited, again withdrew to a foreign land, where 
they ended their days. This circumstance is so singular, 
that our readers will have some difficulty in giving 
credence to it. I only give it as it is told. It is for 
those who advance the fact, to guarantee and prove it. 

Who can say, that in the story of Phlegon, the 
young Philinium was not thus placed in the vault 
without being dead, and ‘that every night she came to 
see her lover Machates? This was much easier for 
her, than would have been the return of the Parisian 
woman, who had been enshrouded, buried, and remained 
covered with earth, and enveloped in linen, during a 
considerable time. 

The other example related in the same work, is of a 
girl, who fell into a trance and was regarded as dead, 
and became enceinte during this interval, without 
knowing the author of her pregnancy. It was a monk, 
who having made himself known, asserted that his 
vows should be annulled, he having been forced into 
the sacred profession. <A great lawsuit ensued upon 
it, of which the documents are preserved to this day. 
The monk obtained a dispensation from his vows, and 
married the young girl. 

This instance may be adduced with that of Phili- 
nium, and the young woman of the Rue St. Honoré. 
It is possible that these persons might not be dead, and 
consequently not restored to life. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE REYENANS OR VAMPIRES OF MORAYTA. 


I wave been told by the late Monsieur de Vassimont, 
counsellor of the Chamber of the Counts of Bar, that 
having been sent into Moravia by his late Royal High- 
ness Leopold, first Duke of Lorraine, for the affairs 
of the Prince Charles his brother, bishop of Olmutz 
and Osnaburgh, he was informed by public report, 
that it was common enough in that country to see 
meu who had died some time before, present them- 
selves in a party, and sit down to table with persons of 
their acquaintance without saying any thing; but that 
nodding to one of the party, he would infallibly die 
some days afterwards, This fact was confirmed by 
several persons, and amongst others by an old curé, 
who said he had secn more than one instance of it. 

The bishops and priests of the country consulted 
Rome on so extraordinary a fuct; but they received no 
answer, because, apparently, all those things were 
regarded there as simple visions, or popular fancies. 
They afterwards bethought themselves of taking up 
the corpses of those who came back in that way, of 
burning them, or of destroying them in some other 
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manner. Thus they delivered themselves from the 
importunity of these spectres, which are now much 
less frequently seen than before. So said that good 
priest. 

These apparitions have given rise to a little work, 
entitled, Magia Posthuma, printed at Olmutz, in 
1706, composed by Charles Ferdinand de Schertz, 
dedicated to Prince Charles of Lorraine, Bishop of 
Olmutz and Osnaburgh. The author relates, that in 
a certain village, a woman being just dead, who had 
taken all her sacraments, she was buried in the usual 
way in the cemetery. Four days after her decease, 
the inhabitants of this village heard a great noise and 
extraordinary uproar, and saw a spectre, which ap- 
peared sometimes ia the shape of a dog, sometimes in 
the form of a man, not to one person only, but to 
several, and caused them great pain, grasping their 
throats, and compressing their stomachs, so as to suf- 
focate them. It bruised almost the whole body, and 
reduced them to extreme weakness, so that they be- 
came pale, lean and attenuated. 

The spectre attacked even animals, and some 
cows were found debilitated and half dead. Some- 
times it tied them together by their tails. These 
animals gave sufficient evidence by their bellowing of 
the pain they suffered. The horses seemed overcome 
with fatigue, perspired profusely, principally on the 
back; were heated, out of breath, covered with foam, 
as after a long and rough journey. These calamities 
lasted several months. 

The author whom I have mentioned examines the 
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affair in a lawyer-like way, and reasons much on the 
fact and the law. He asks, if, supposing that these 
disturbances, these noises and vexations, proceeded from 
that person who is suspected of causing them, they can — 
burn her, as is done to other ghosts who do harm to the 
living. He relates several instances of similar appa~ 
ritions, and of the evils which ensued; as of a shepherd 
of the village of Blow, near the town of Kadam, in 
Bohemia, who appeared during some time, and called 
certain persons, who never failed to die within eight 
days after. The peasants of Blow took up the body of 
this shepherd, and fixed it in the ground with a stake 
which they drove through it. 

This man when in that condition derided them for 
what they made him suffer, and told them they were 
very good to give him thus a stick to defend himself 
from the dogs. The same night he got up again, and 
by his presence alarmed several persons, and strangled 
more amongst them than he had hitherto done. After- 
wards, they delivered him into the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, who put him in a cart to carry him beyond 
the village and there burn him. This corpse howled 
like a madman, and moved his feet and hands asif alive. 
And when they again pierced him through with stakes 
he uttered very loud cries, and a great quantity of 
bright vermilion blood flowed from him. At last he 
was consumed, and this execution put an end to the 
appearance and hauntings of this spectre. 

The same has been practised in other places, where 
similar ghosts have been seen; and when they have 
been taken out of the ground they have appeared red, 
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with their limbs supple and pliable, without worms or 
decay; but not without great stench. The author cites 
divers other writers, who attest what he says of these 
spectres, which still appear, he says, very often in the 
mountains of Silesia and Moravia. They are seen by 
night and by day; the things which once belonged to 
them are seen to move themselves and change their 
place without being touched by any one. The only 
remedy for these apparitions is to cut off the heads and 
burn the bodies of those who come back to haunt 
their old abodes. 

At any rate they do not proceed to this without a 
form of justicial law. They call for and hear the wit- 
nesses ; they examine the arguments; they look at the 
exhumed bodies, to see if they can find any of the usual 
marks which lead them to conjecture that they are the 
parties who molest the living, as the mobility and sup- 
pleness of the limbs, the fluidity of the blood, and the 
flesh remaining uncorrupted. If all these marks are 
found, then these bodies are given up to the executioner, 
who burns them. It sometimes happens that the spec- 
tres appear again for three or four days after the exe- 
cution. Sometimes the interment of the bodies of 
suspicious persons is deferred for six or seven weeks. 
When they do not decay, and their limbs remain as 
supple and pliable as when they were alive, then they 
burn them. It is affirmed as certain that the clothes of 
these persons move without any one living touching 
them; and within a short time, continues our author, 
a spectre was seen at Olmutz, which threw stones, and 
gave great trouble to the inhabitants. 


CHAPTER VIL 
DEAD PERSONS IN HUNGARY WHO SUCK THN BLOOD OF THE LIVING 


Axour fifteen years ago, a soldier who was billeted 
at the house of a Haidamaque peasant, on the frontiers 
of Hungary, as he was one day sitting at table near 
his host, the master of the house saw a person he did 
not know come in and sit down to table also with them. 
The master of the house was strangely frightened at 
this, as were the rest of the company. The soldier 
Knew not what to think of it,.being ignorant of the 
matter in question. But the master of the house being 
dead the very next day, the soldier inquired what it 
meant. They told him that it was the body of the 
father of his host, who had been dead and buried for 
ten years, which had thus come to sit down next to 
him, and had announced and caused his death. 

The soldier informed the regiment of it in the first 
place, and the regiment gave notice of it to the general 
officers, who commissioned the Count de Cabreras, 
captain of the regiment of Alandetti infantry, to make 
information concerning this circumstance. Haying gone 
to the place, with some other officers, a surgeon and an 
auditor, they heard the depositions of all the people 
belonging to the house, who attested unanimously that 
the ghost was the father of the master of the house, 
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and that all the soldier bad said and reported was the 
exact truth, which was confirmed by all the inhabitants 
of the village. 

Tn consequence of this, the corpse of this spectre was 
exhumed, and found to be like that of a man who has 
just expired, and his blood like that of a living man. 
The Count de Cabreras had his head cut off, and 
caused him to be laid again in his tomb. He also took 
information concerning other similar ghosts; amongst 
others, of a man dead more than thirty years, who 
had come back three times to his house at meal-time. 
The first time he had sucked the blood from the 
neck of his own brother, the second time from one 
of his sons, and the third from one of the servants 
in the house; and all three died of it instantly and 
on the spot. Upon this deposition the commissary had 
this man taken out of his grave, and finding that, like 
the first, his blood was in a fluid state, like that of a 
living person, he ordered them to run a large nail into 
his temple, and then to lay him again in the grave. 

He caused a third to be burnt, who had been buried 
more than sixteen years, and had sucked the blood and 
caused the death of two of his sons. The commissary 
having made his report to the general officers, was de- 
puted to the court of the emperor, who commanded that 
some officers, both of war and justice, some physicians 
and surgeons, and some learned men, should be sent to 
examine the causes of these extraordinary events. The 
person who related these particulars to us had heard 
them from the Count de Cabreras, at Fribourg in 
Brigau, in 1730. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ACOOUNT OF A VAMPIRE, TAKEN FROM THE JEWISH LETTERS (LETTRES 
JUIVES); LETTER 137. 


Wes find another instance in the “ Lettres Juives,” 
new edition, 1738, Letter 137. 

* We have just had in this part of Hungary a scene 
of vampirism, which is duly attested by two officers of 
the tribunal of Belgrade, who went down to the places 
specified; and by an officer of the emperor's troops at 
Graditz, who was an ocular witness of the proceedings. 

“In the beginning of September there died in the 
village of Kisilova, three leagues from Graditz, an old 
man who was sixty-two years of age. Three days after 
he had been buried, he appeared in the night to his son, 
and asked him for something to eat; the son having 
given him something, he ate and disappeared. The 
next day the son recounted to his neighbours what had 
happened. That night the father did not appear, but 
the following night he showed himself, and asked for 
something to eat. They know not whether the son gave 
him anything, or not; but the next day he was found 
dead in his bed. On the same day, five or six persons 
fell suddenly ill in the village, and died one after the 
other in a few days. 

The officer, or bailiff of the place, when informed of 
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what had happened, sent an account of it to the tribu- 
nal of Belgrade, which despatched to the village two of 
these officers and an executioner, to examine into this 
affair. The imperial officer from whom we have this 
account repaired thither from Graditz, to be witness of 
@ circumstance which he had so often heard spoken of. 

“They opened the graves of those who had been dead 
six weeks, When they came to that of the old man, 
they found him with his eyes open, having a fine colour, 
with natural respiration, nevertheless motionless as the 
dead; whence they concluded that he was most evi- 
dently a vampire. The executioner drove a stake into 
his heart; they then raised a pile and reduced the corpse 
to ashes. No mark of vampirism was found either on 
the corpse of the son, or on the others.” 

Thanks be to God, we are by no means «redulous. 
We ayow that all the light which science can throw on 
this fact discovers none of the causes of it. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot refuse to believe that to be true which is 
juridically attested, and by persons of probity. We will 
here give a copy of what happened in 1732, and which 
is inserted in the Glaneur, No. XVIII. 


CHAPTER X. 


OTHER INSTANCES OF GHOSTS—CONTINUATION OF THE GLEANER. 


In a certain canton of Hungary, named in Latin 
Oppida Heidanum, beyond the Tibisk, eulgo Teiss, that 
is to say, between that river which waters the fortunate 
territory of Tokay and Transylvania, the people known 
by the name of Heyducqs* believe that certain dead 
persons, whom they call vampires, suck all the blood 
from the living, so that these become visibly attenuated, 
whilst the corpses, like leeches, fill themselves with 
blood in such abundance that it is seen to come from 
them by the conduits, and even oozing through the 
pores. This opinion has just been confirmed by several 
facts which cannot be doubted, from the rank of the 
witnesses who have certified them. We will here 
relate some of the most remarkable, 

About five years ago, a certain Heyducq, inhabitant 
of Madreiga, named Arnald Paul, was crushed to death 
by the fall of a wagon-load of hay. Thirty days after 
his death four persons died suddenly, and in the same 
manner in which, according to the tradition of the 
country, those die who are molested by vampires. 
They then remembered that this Arnald Paul had 
often related that in the environs of Cassovia, and on 


» This story is apparently the same which we related before under 
the name of Haidamaque, and which happened in 1729 or 1780. 
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the frontiers of Turkish Servia, he had often been tor- 
mented by a Turkish vampire; for they believe also 
that those who have been passive vampires during life 
become active ones after their death, that is to say, that 
those who have been sucked, suck also in their turn; 
but that he had found means to cure himself by eating 
earth from the grave of the vampire, and smearing 
himself with his blood; a precaution which, however, 
did not prevent him from becoming so after his death, 
since, on being exhumed forty days after his interment, 
they found on his corpse all the indications of an arch- 
vampire. His body was red, his hair, nails, and beard 
had all grown again, and his veins were replete with 
fluid blood, which flowed from all parts of his body 
upon the winding-sheet which encompassed him. The 
Hadnagi, or bailli of the village, in whose presence 
the exhumation took place, and who was skilled in 
vampirism, had, according to custom, a very sharp 
stake driven into the heart of the defunct Arnald Paul, 
and which pierced his body through and through, 
which made him, as they say, utter a frightful shriek, as 
if he had been alive: that done, they cut off his head, 
and burnt the whole body. After that they performed 
the same on the corpses of the four other persons who 
died of vampirism, fearing that they in their turn 
night cause the death of others. 

All these performances, however, could not prevent the 
recommencement of similar fatal prodigies towards the 
end of last year, (1732,) that is to say, five years after, 
when several inhabitants of the same village perished 
miserably. In the space of three months seventeen 
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persons of different sexes and different ages died of 
vampirism; some without being ill, and others after 
languishing two or three days. It is reported, amongst — 
other things, that a girl named Stanoska, daughter of 

the Heyducq Jotiiitzo, who went to bed in perfect 
health, awoke in the middle of the night all in a 
tremble, uttering terrible shrieks, and saying that the 
son of the Heyducq Millo, who had been dead nine 
weeks, had nearly strangled her in her sleep. She fell 
into a languid state from that moment, and at the end 
of three days she died. What this girl had said of 
Millo’s son made him known at once for a vampire: he 
was exhumed, and found to be such. The principal 
people of the place, with the doctors and surgeons, 
examined how vampirism could have sprung up again 
after the precautions they had taken some years before. 

They discovered at last, after much search, that the 
defunct Arnald Paul had killed not only the four per- 
sons of whom we have spoken, but also several oxen, of 
which the new vampires had eaten, and amongst others 
the son of Millo. Upon these indications they resolved 
to disinter all those who had died within a certain 
time, &c. Amongst forty, seventeen were found with 
all the most evident signs of vampirism; so they trans- 
fixed their hearts and cut off their heads also, and then 
cast their ashes into the river. 

All the informations and executions we have just 
mentioned were made juridically, in proper form, and 
attested by several officers who were garrisoned in the 
country, by the chief surgeons of the regiments, and 
by the principal inhabitants of the place. The verbal 
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process of it was sent towards the end of last January 
to the Imperial Council of War at Vienna, which had 
established a military commission to examine into the 
truth of all these circumstances. 

Such was the declaration of the Hadnagi Barriarar 
and the ancient Heyducgs, and it was signed by Bat- 
tuer, first lieutenant of the regiment of Alexander of 
Wurtemburg, Clickstenger, surgeon-in-chief of the 
regiment of Frustemburch, three other surgeons of the 
company, and Guoichitz, captain at Stallach. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ARGUMENTS OF THE AUTHOR OF THE “ LETTRIS JUIVES,” ON THE 
SUBJECT OF THESE PRETENDED GHOSTS. 


THERE are two different ways of effacing the opinion 
concerning these pretended ghosts, and showing the 
impossibility of the effects which are made to be pro- 
duced by corpses entirely deprived of sensation. The 
first is, to explain by physical causes all the prodigies of 
vampirism; the second is, to deny totally the truth 
of these stories; and the latter means, without doubt, 
is the surest and the wiscst. But as there are persons 
to whom the authority of a certificate given by people 
in a certain place appears a plain demonstration of the 
reality of the most absurd story, before I show how 
little they ought to rely on the formalities of the law 
in matters which relate solely to philosophy, I will for 
a moment suppose that several persons do really die of 
the disease which they term vampirism. 

I lay down at first this principle, that it may be that 
there are corpses which, although interred some days, 
shed fluid blood through the pores of their body. 
I add moreover, that it is very easy for certain people 
to fancy themselves sucked by vampires, and that the 
fear caused by that fancy should make a revolution in 
their frame sufficiently violent to deprive them of life. 
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Being occupied all day with the terror inspired by these 
pretended ghosts or revenans, is it very extraordinary, 
that during their sleep the idea of these phantoms 
should present itself to their imagination, and cause 
them such violent terror, that some of them die of it 
instantaneously, and others a short time afterwards? 
How many instances have we not seen of people who 
expired with fright in a moment ; and has not joy itself 
sometimes produced an equally fatal effect? 

I have seen in the Leipsic journals* an account of 
a little work entitled, Philosophice et Christiane Cogi- 
tationes de Vamptriis, @ Joanne Christophoro Herenbergio ; 
*‘ Philosophical and Christian Thoughts upon Vampires, 
by John Christopher Herenberg,” at Gerolferliste, in 
1733, in 8vo. The author names a large number 
of writers who have already discussed this matter; 
he speaks, en passant, of a spectre which appeared to 
him at noonday. He maintams that the vampires do 
not cause the death of the living, and that all that is 
said about them ought to be attributed only to the 
troubled fancy of the invalids; he proves by divers 
experiments that the imagination is capable of causing 
very great derangements in the body and its humours; 
he shows that in Sclavonia they impaled murderers, 
and drove a stake through the heart of the culprit; 
that they used the same chastisement for vampires, 
supposing them to be the authors of the death of those 
whose blood they were said to suck. He gives some 
examples of this punishment exercised upon them, 
the one in the year 1337, and the other in 1347. He 

« Supplem. ad visu Eiudit. Lips. an. 1738 tom, in, 
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spcaks of the opinion of those who helicve that the 
dead eat in their tombs; a sentiment of which he 
endeavours to prove the antiquity by the authority of 
Tertullian, at the beginning of his book on the Resur- 
rection, and by that of St. Augustine, b. viii. c. 27, on 
the City of God, and in Sermon xv. on the Sainte. 

Such are nearly the contents of the work of M. 
Herenberg on yampires. The passage of Tertullian” 
which he cites, proves very well that the pagans offered 
food to their dead, even to those whose bodies had been 
burned, believing that their spirits regaled themselves 
with it: Defunctis et quidem impensissimo studio, pro 
moribus é¢orum pro temporibus esculentorum, ut quos 
sentire quicquam negant escam desiderare praesumant. 
This eoncerns only the pagans. 

But St. Augustine, in several places, speaks of the 
custom of the Christians, above all those of Africa, of 
carrying to the tombs meats and wine, which they 
placed upon them as a repast of devotion, and to which 
the poor were invited, in whose favour these offerings 
were principally instituted. This practice is founded 
on the passage of the book of Tobit: —‘ Place your 
bread and wine on the sepulchre of the just, and be 
careful not to eat or drink of it with sinners.” St. 
Monica, the mother of St. Augustine,° having desired 
to do at Milan what she had been accustomed to do in 
Africa, St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, testified that he 
did not approve of this practice, which was unknown in 
his Church. The holy woman restrained herself to 


> Tértull. de Resurrect. initio. © Aug, Confess. lib? vi. ¢. 2. 
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carrying thither a basket full of fruits and wine, of 
which she partook very soberly with the women who 
accompanied her, leaving the rest for the poor. St. 
Augustine remarks, in the same passage, that some 
intemperate Christians abused these offerings by drink- 
ing wine to excess: Ne uila occasio se ingurgitandi daretur 
ebriosis. 

St. Augustine, however, by his preaching and 
remonstrances, did so much good, that he entirely 
uprooted this custom, which was common throughout 
the African Church, and the abuse of which was too 
general. In his books on the City of God,* he avows 
that this usage is neither general nor approved in the 
Church, and that those who practise it content them- 
selves with offering this food upon the tombs of the 
martyrs, in order that through their merits these offer- 
ings should be sanctified; after which they carry them 
away, and make use of them for their own nourishment 
and that of the poor: Quicumque suas epulas ¢6 deferant, 
quod quidem & melioribus Christianis non fit, et in plerisque 
terrarum nulla talis est consuetudo; tamen quicumque td 
faciunt, quas ciim apposuerint, orant, et auferunt, ut ves- 
cantur vel ex eis etiam indigentibus largiantur. It ap- 
pears, from two sermons which have been attributed to 
St. Augustine,‘ that in former times this custom had 
crept in at Rome, but did not long subsist there, and 
was blamed and condemned. 

4 Aug, Epist. 22, ad Aurcl. Carthag. et Epist. 29,ad Alip, Item de 
Moribus Keel. c. 34. 

* Aug. lib, viii. de Civit. Dei, c. 27. 


f Aug. Serm. 35, de Sanctis, nunc in Appendice, c. 5, Serm. cxc. exci, 
p. 828. 
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Now, if it were true that the dead could eat in their 
tombs, and that they had a wish or occasion to eat, a3 is 
believed by those of whom Tertullian speaks, and as it — 
appears may be inferred from the custom of carrying 
fruit and wine to be placed on the graves of martyrs 
and other Christians, I have good proof, that in 
certain places they spread near the bodies of the dead, 
whether buried in the cemeteries or the churches, 
meat, wine, and other liquors. I have in my study 
several vases of clay and glass, and even plates, 
where may be seen small bones of pig and fowls, all 
found deep underground in the church of the Abbey of 
St. Mansuy, near the town of Toul. 

It has been remarked to me that these vestiges found 
in the ground were plunged in virgin earth which had 
never been disturbed, and near certain vases or urns 
filled with ashes, and containing some small bones which 
the flames could not consunie; and as it is known that 
the Christians did not burn their dead, and that these 
vases we are speaking of are placed beneath the dis- 
turbed earth, in which the graves of Christians are 
found, it has been inferred, with much semblance of 
probability, that these vases, with the food and beverage 
buried near them, were intended, not for Christians, 
but for heathens. The latter, then, at least, believed 
that the dead ate in the other life. There is no doubt 
that the ancient Gauls® were persuaded of this; they 
are often represented on their tombs with bottles in 
their hands, and baskets, or drinking vessels and 
goblets; they carried with them even the contracts 

& Antiquité expliquée, tom. iv. p. 86. 4 Mela, lib ii. ¢. 4. 
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and bonds for what was due to them, to have it paid to 
them in Hades. Negotiorum ratio, etiam exactio crediti 
deferebatur ad inferos. 

Now, if they believed that the dead ate in their 
tombs, that they could return to earth, visit, console, 
instruct, or disturb the living, and predict to them their 
approaching death, the return of vampires is neither 
impossible nor incredible in the opinion of these 
ancients, 

But as all that is said of dead men who eat in their 
graves and out of their graves is chimerical, and beyond 
all likelihood, and the thing is even impossible and 
incredible, whatever may be the number and quality of 
those who have believed it, or appeared to believe it, 
I shall always say, that the return to earth of the 
vampires is unmaintainable and impracticable. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CONTINUATION OF THE ARGUMENT OF THE “ DUTCH GLEANER,” OB 
“ OLANEUR HOLLANDAIS.” 


On examining the narrative of the death of the pre- 
tended martyrs of vampirism, I discover the symptoms 
of an epidemical fanaticism; and I see clearly that 
the impression made upon them by fear is the true 
cause of their death. A girl named Stanoska, say 
they, daughter of the Heyducq Sovitzo, who went 
to bed in perfect health, awoke in the middle of the 
night, all trembling, and shrieking dreadfully, say- 
ing that the son of the Heyducq Millo, who had been 
dead for nine weeks, had nearly strangled her in her 
sleep. From that moment she fell into a languishing 
state, aud at the end of three days died. 

For any one who has eyes, however little philoso- 
phical they may be, must not this recital alone clearly 
show him that this pretended vampirism is merely the 
result of a stricken imagination? A girl awakes 
and says that some one wanted to strangle her, and 
whose blood nevertheless has not been sucked, since 
her cries have prevented the vampire from making 
his repast. She apparently was not so served after- 
wards either, since, doubtlessly, they did not leave her 
by herself during the other nights; and if the vampire 
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had wished to molest her, her moans would have 
warned those of it who were present. Nevertheless, she 
dies three days afterwards. Her fright and depression, 
her sadness and languor, evidently show how strongly 
her imagination had been affected. 

Those persons who find themselves in cities afflicted 
with the plague, know by experience how many people 
lose their lives through fear. As soon asa man finds 
himself attacked with the least illness, he fancies that 
he is seized with the epidemical disease, which idea 
occasions him so great a sensation, that it is almost 
impossible for the system to resist such a revolution. 
The Chevalier de Maifin assured me, when I was at 
Paris, that being at Marseilles during the contagion 
which prevailed in that city, he had seen a woman die 
of the fear she felt at a slight illness of her servant, 
whom she believed attacked with the pestilence. This 
woman’s daughter was sick and near dying. 

Other persons who were in the same house went to 
bed, sent for a doctor, and assured him they had the 
plague. The doctor, on arriving, visited the servant, 
and the other patients, and none of them had the epi- 
demical disorder. He tried to calm their minds, and 
ordered them to rise, and live in their usual way; but 
his care was useless as regarded the mistress of the 
family, who died in two days of the fright alone. 

Reflect upon the second narrative of the death of a 
passive vampire, and you will see most evident proofs of 
the terrible effects of fear and prejudice. (See the preced- 
ing chapter.) This man, three days after he was buried, 
appears in the night to his son, asks for something to 
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eat, eats, and disappears. On the morrow, the son 
relates to his neighbours what had happened to him. 
That night the father does not appear; but the follow- 
ing night they find the son dead in his bed. Who can- 
not perceive in these words the surest marks of pre- 
possession and fear? The first time these act upon the 
imagination of the pretended victim of vampirism they 
do not produce their entire effect, and only dispose his 
mind to be more vividly struck by them; that also does 
not fail to happen, and to produce the effect which 
would naturally follow. 

Notice well that the dead man did not return on the 
night of the day that his son communicated his dream 
to his friends, because, according to all appearances, 
these sat up with him, and prevented him from yielding 
to his fear. 

I now come to those corpses full of fluid blood, and 
whose beard, hair and nails had grown again. One 
may dispute three parts of these prodigies, and be very 
complaisant if we admit the truth of a few of them. 
All philosophers know well enough how much the 
people, and even certain historians, enlarge upon things 
which appear but a little extraordinary. Nevertheless, 
it is not impossible to explain their cause physically. 

Experience teaches us that there are certain kinds of 
earth which will preserve dead bodies perfectly fresh. 
The reasons of this have been often explained, without 
my giving myself the trouble to make a particular 
recital of them. There is at Thoulouse a vault in a 
church belonging to some monks, where the bodies 
remain so entirely perfect that there are some which 
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have been there nearly two centuries, and appear still 
living. 

They have been ranged in an upright posture against 
the wall, and are clothed in the dress they usually 
wore. What is very remarkable is, that the bodies 
which are placed on the other side of this same vault 
become in two or three days the food of worms. 

As to the growth of the nails, the hair and the beard, 
it is often perceived in many corpses. While there yet 
remains a great deal of moisture in the body, it is not 
surprising that during some time we see some augment- 
ation in those parts which do not demand a vital spirit. 

The fluid blood flowing through the canals of the 
body seems to form a greater difficulty; but physical 
reasons may be given for this. It might very well hap- 
pen that the heat of the sun warming the nitrous and 
sulphureous particles which are found in those earths 
that are proper for preserving the body, those particles 
having incorporated themselves in the newly interred 
corpses, ferment, decoagulate, and melt the curdled 
blood, render it liquid, and give it the power of flowing 
by degrees through all the channels. 

This opinion appears so much the more probable 
from its being confirmed by an experiment. If you 
boil in a glass or earthen vessel one part of chyle, or 
milk, mixed with two parts of cream of tartar, the 
liquor will turn from white to red, because the tartaric 
salt will have rarified and entirely dissolved the most 
oily part of the milk, and converted it into a kind of 
blood. That which is formed in the vessels of the body 
is a little redder, but it is not thicker; it is, then, not 
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impossible that the heat may cause a fermentation 
which produces nearly the same effects as this expe- 
riment. And this will be found easier, if we consider 
that the juices of the flesh and bones resemble chyle 
very much, and that the fat and marrow are the most 
oily parts of the chyle. Now all these particles in fer- 
menting must, by the rule of the experiment, be changed 
into a kind of blood, Thus, besides that which has been 
decoagulated and melted, the pretended vampires shed 
also that blood which must be formed from the melting 
of the fat and marrow. 


p2 


CHAPTER XIII. 


NABRATION EXTRACTED FROM THE “MERCURE GALENT” oF 1693 anv 
1694, CONCERNING GHOSTS. 


Tue public memorials of the years 1693 and 1694 
speak of owpires, vampires or ghosts, which are seen in 
Poland, and above all in Russia. They make their 
appearance from noon to midnight, and come and suck 
the blood of living men or animals in such abundance 
that sometimes it flows from them at the nose, and 
principally at the ears, and sometimes the corpse swims 
in its own blood oozed out in its coffin.* It is said that 
the vampire has a sort of hunger, which makes him eat 
the linen which envelops him. This reviving being, 
OF oupire, comes out of his grave, or a demon in his 
likeness, goes by night to embrace and hug violently 
his near relations or his friends, and sucks their blood 
so much as to weaken and attenuate them, and at last 
cause their death. This persecution does not stop at 
one single person; it extends to the last person of the 
family, if the course be not interrupted by cutting off 
the head or opening the heart of the ghost, whose 
corpse is found in his coffin, yielding, flexible, swollen, 


* Y. Moréri on the word sfryges. 
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and rubicund, although he may have been dead some 
time. There proceeds from his body a great quantity 
of blood, which some mix up with flour to make bread 
of; and that bread eaten in the usual manner protects — 
them from being tormented by the spirit, which returns 
no more, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CONJECTURES OF THE “ GLANEUR DE HOLLANDE,” (DUTCH GLEANER,) 
In 1788, wo. 1x. 


Tue Dutch Gleaner, who is by no means credulous, sup- 
poses the truth of these facts as certain, having no good 
reason for disputing them, and reasons upon them in 
a way which shows he thinks lightly of the matter; he 
asserts that the people, amongst whom vampires are 
seen, are very ignorant and very credulous, so that the 
apparitions we are speaking of are only the effects of 
a prejudiced fancy. The whole is occasioned and aug- 
mented by the bad nourishment of these people, who, 
the greater part of their time, eat only bread made of 
oats, roots, and the bark of trees—aliments which can 
only engender gross blood, which is consequently much 
disposed to corruption, and produces dark and bad 
ideas in the imagination. 

He compares this disease to the bite of a mad dog, 
which communicates its venom to the person who is 
bitten; thus, those who are infected by vampirism 
communicate this dangerous poison to those with whom 
they associate. Thence the wakefulness, dreams, and 
pretended apparitions of vampires. 

He conjectures that this poison is nothing else than 
a worm, which feeds upon the purest substance of man, 
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constantly gnaws his heart, makes the body die away, 
and does not forsake it even in the depth of the grave. 
It is certain that the bodies of those who have been 
poisoned, or who die of contagion, do not become stiff 
after their death, because the blood does not congeal in 
the veins; on the contrary, it rarifies and bubbles much 
the same as in vampires, whose beard, hair and nails 
grow, whose skin is rosy, who appear to have grown 
fat, on account of the blood which swells and abounds 
in them everywhere. 

As to the cry uttered by the vampires when the 
stake is driven through their heart, nothing is more 
natural; the air which is there confined, and thus 
expelled with violence, necessarily produces that noise 
in passing through the throat. Dead bodies often do 
as much without being touched. He concludes that it 
is only an imagination that is deranged hy melancholy 
or superstition, which can fancy that the malady we 
have just spoken of can be produced by vampire 
corpses, which come and suck away, even to the last 
drop, all the blood in their body. 

A little before he says, that in 1732 they dis- 
covered again some vampires in Hungary, Moravia, 
and Turkish Servia; that this phenomenon is too well 
averred for it to be doubted; that several German phy- 
sicians have composed pretty thick volumes in Latin 
and German on this matter; that the Germanic Acade- 
mies and Universities still resound with the names of 
Arnold Paul, of Stanoska, daughter of Sovitzo, and 
of the Heyducq Millo, all famous vampires of the 
quarter of Médreiga, in Hungary. 
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Here is a letter which has been written to one of my 
friends, to be communicated to me; it is on the subject 
of the ghosts of Hungary ;* the writer thinks very dif- 
ferently from the Gleaner on the subject of vampires. 

“In reply to the questions of the Abbé dom Calmet, 
concerning vampires, the undersigned has the honour 
to assure him that nothing is more true or more certain 
than what he will doubtless have read abont it in the 
deeds or attestations which have been made public, and 
printed in all the Gazettes in Europe. But amongst 
all these public attestations which have appeared, the 
Abbé must fix his attention as a true and notorious 
fact on that of the deputation from Belgrade, ordered 
by his late Majesty Charles VI., of glorious memory, 
and executed by his Serene Highness the late Duke 
Charles Alexander of Wirtemberg, then viceroy or 
governor of the kingdom of Servia; but I cannot at 
present cite the year or the day, for want of papers 
which I have not now hy me. 

‘That prince sent off a deputation from Belgrade, 
half consisting of military officers and half of civil, with 
the auditor-general of the kingdom, to go to a village 
where a famous vampire, several years deceased, was 
making great havoc amongst his kin; for note well, 
that it is only in their family and amongst their own 
relations that these blood-suckers delight in destroy- 
ing our species. This deputation was composed of 
persons well known for their morality and even their 
information, of irreproachable character, and there 


* There is reason to believe that this is only 4 repetition of what has 
already been said In Chapter X. 
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were even some learned men amongst the two orders ; 
they were put to the oath, and accompanied by a lieu- 
tenant of the grenadiers of the regiment of Prince 
Alexander of Wirtemberg, and by twenty-four grena- 
diers of the said regiment. 

“‘ All that were most respectable, and the Duke 
himself, who was then at Belgrade, joined this deputa- 
tion, in order to be eye-witnesses of the veracious 
proof about to be made. 

« When they arrived at the place, they found that in 
the space of a fortnight the vampire, uncle of five per- 
sons, nephews and nieces, had already dispatched three 
of them and one of his own brothers. He had begun 
with his fifth victim, the beautiful young daughter of 
his mice, and had already sucked her twice, when 
a stop was put to this sad tragedy by the following 
operations. 

They repaired with the deputed commissaries to 
a village not far from Belgrade, and that publicly, at 
night-fall, and went to the vampire’s grave. The 
gentleman could not tell me the time when those who 
had died had been sucked, nor the particulars of the 
subject. The persons whose blood had been sucked 
found themselves in a pitiable state of languor, weak- 
ness, and lassitude, so violent is the torment. He 
had been interred three years, and they saw on his 
grave a light resembling that of a lamp, but not so 
bright. 

“‘ They opened the grave, and found there a man as 
whole and apparently as sound as any of us who were 

_ ps 
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present; hie bair, and the hairs on his body, the nailz, 
teeth, and eyes ae firmly fast as they now are in our- 
selves who exist, and hie heart palpitating. 

“ Next they proceeded to draw bim ont of his grave, 
the body in truth not being flexible, but wanting 
neither fieeh nor bone. Then they pierced his heart 
with sort of round, pointed, iron lance; there came 
out a whitish and fuid matter mixed with blood, but 
the blood prevailing more thau the matter, and all 
without any bad smell. After that they cut off his 
head with a hatchet, like what ie used in England at 
executions; there came out also a matter and blood 
like what I have just described, but more abundantly 
in proportion to what had flowed from the heart. 

“ And after all this they threw him back again into 
his grave, with quick-lime to consume him promptly; 
and thenceforth his niece, who had been twice sucked, 
grew better. At the place where these petsons are 
encked 2 very blue spot is formed; the part whence 
the blood is drawn is not determinate, sometimes it is 
in one place and sometimes in another. It is a noto- 
rious fact, attested by the most authentic documents, 
and passed or executed in sight of more than 1,300 
persone, all worthy of belief. 

“ But I reserve, to satiefy more fully the curiosity of 
the learned Abbé dom Calmet, the pleasure of detailing 
to kim more at length what I have seen with my own 
eyes on this subject, and will give it to the Chevalier 
de &t Urbain to send to him; too glad in that, as in 
everything elee, to find an occasion of proving to him 
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that no one is with such perfect veneration and respect 
his very humble, and very obedient servant, IL. de 
Beloz, ci-devant Captain in the regiment of his Serene _ 
Highness the late Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg, 
and his Aide-de-Camp, and at this time frst Captain af 
grenadiers in the regiment of Monsieur the Baron 
Trenck.” 


CHAPTER XY. 
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“ They say in that country that it is a ghost which 
attaches itself to such a person and sucks his blood. 
Of those who are attacked by this malady the greater 
part think they see a white spectre, which follows them 
everywhere as the shadow follows the body. When 
we were quartered among the Walachians, in the ban 
of Temeswar, two horsemen of the company in which 
I was cornet died of this malady, and several others, 
who also were attacked by it, would have died in the 
same manner, if a corporal of our company had not put 
a stop to the disorder, by employing the remedy used 
by the people of the country in such case. It is very 
remarkable, and although infallible, I never read it in 
any ritual, ‘This is it:— 

« They choose a boy young enough to be certain that 
he is innocent of any impurity; they place him on an 
unmutilated horse, which has never stumbled, and is 
absolutely black. They make him ride about the ceme- 
tery and pass over all the graves; that over which the 
animal refuses to pass, in spite of repeated blows from 
a switch that is delivered to his rider, is reputed to be 
filed by a vampire. They open this grave, and find 
therein a corpse as fat and handsome as if he were 
a man happily and quietly sleeping. They cut the 
throat of this corpse with the stroke of a spade, and 
there flows forth the finest vermilion blood in a great 
quantity. One might swear that it was a healthy 
living man whose throat they were cutting.” That 
done, they fill up the grave, and we may reckon that 
«the malady will cease, and that all those who had been 
attacked by it will recover their strength by degrees, 
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like people recovering from a long illness, and who 
have been greatly extenuated. That happened pre- 
cisely to our horsemen who had been seized with it. 
I was then commandant of the company, my captain 
and my lieutenant being absent. IJ was piqued at that 
corporal’s having made the experiment without me, 
and I had all the trouble in the world to resist the 
inclination I felt to give him a severe caning—a mer- 
chandise which is very cheap in the emperor’s troops. 
I would have given the world to be present at this 
operation ; but I was obliged to make myself contented 
as it was.” 

A relation of this same officer has written me word, 
the 17th of October, 1746, that his brother, who has 
served during twenty years in Hungary, and has very 
curiously examined into every thing which is said there 
concerning ghosts, acknowledges that the people of 
that country are more credulous and more superstitious 
than other nations, and they attribute the maladies 
which happen to them to spells. That as soon as they 
suspect a dead person of having sent them this illness, 
they inform the magistrate of it, who, on the deposition 
of some witnesses, causes the dead body to be exhumed. 
They cut off the head with a spade, and if a drop of 
blood comes from it, they conclude that it is the blood 
which he has sucked from the sick person. But the 
person who writes to me appears very far from believ- 
ing what is thought of these things in that country. 

At Warsaw, a priest having ordered a saddler to 
make him a bridle for hia horse, died before the bridle. ' 
was made, and as he was one of those whom they call 
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vampires in Poland, he came out of his grave dressed 
as the ecclesiastics usually are when inhumed, took his 
horse from the stable, mounted it, and went in the sight 
of all Warsaw to the saddler’s shop, where at first he 
found only the saddler’s wife, who was frightened, and 
called her husband; he came, and the priest having 
asked for his bridle, he replied, “But you are dead, 
Mr. Curé.” To which he answered, “I am going to 
show you I am not;” and at the same time struck him 
so hard that the poor saddler died a few days after, and 
the priest returned to his grave. 

The steward of Count Simon Labienski, starost of 
Posnania, being dead, the Countess Dowager de La- 
bienski wished, from gratitude for his services, to have 
him inhumed in the vault of the lords of that family. 
This was done; and some time after, the sexton, who 
had the care of the vault, perceived that there was some 
derangement in the place, and gave notice of it to the 
Countess, who desired, according to the received custom 
in Poland, that the steward’s head might be cut off, 
which was done in the presence of several persons, and 
amongst others of the Sieur Jouvinski, a Polish officer, 
and governor of the young Count Simon Labienski, 
who saw that when the sexton took this corpse out of 
his tomb to cut off his head, he ground his teeth, and 
the blood came from him as fluidly as that of a person 
who died a violent death, which caused the hair of all 
those who were present to stand on end; and they 
dipped a white pocket-handkerchief in the blood of this 
corpse, and made all the family drink some of the blood, 
that they might not be tormented. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PRETENDED VESTIGES OF VAMPIBISM IN ANTIQUITY, 


Some learned men have thought they discovered 
some vestiges of vampirism in the remotest antiquity ; 
but all that they say of it does not come near what is 
related of the vampires. The lamiz, the strige, the 
sorcerers whom they accused of sucking the blood of 
living persons, and of thus causing their death, the 
magicians who were said to cause the death of new- 
born children by charms and malignant spells, are 
nothing less than what we understand by the name of 
vampires; even were it to be owned that these lamiz 
and strigez have really existed, which we do not believe 
can ever be well proved. 

I own that these terms are found in the versions of 
Holy Scripture. For instance, Isaiah, describing the 
condition to which Babylon was to be reduced after her 
ruin, says that she shall become the abode of satyrs, 
lamiz, and strige (in Hebrew, Uiteth). This last term, 
according to the Hebrews, signifies the same thing as 
the Greeks express by striz and Jamie, which are sor- 
ceresses or magicians, who seek to put to death new- 
born children. Whence it comes that the Jews are 
accustomed to write in the four corners of the chamber 
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of a woman just delivered, “ Adam, Eve, begone from 
hence lidith.” 

The ancient Greeks knew these dangerous sorceresses 
by the name of lamia, and they believed that they 
devoured children, or sucked away all their blood till 
they died.® 

The Seventy, in Isaiah, translate the Hebrew llth 
hy damia. Euripides and the Scholiast of Aristophanes 
also make mention of it as a deadly monster, the enemy 
of mortals. Ovid, speaking of the strige, describes 
them as dangerous birds, which fly by night, and seek 
for infants, to devour them and nourish themselves with 
their blood.> 

These prejudices had taken such deep root in the 
minds of the barbarous people, that they put to death 
persons suspected of being strige, or sorceresses, and 
of eating people alive. Charlemagne, in his Capitu- 
laries, which he composed for his new subjects,* the 
Saxons, condemns to death those who shall believe that 
aman or a woman are sorcerers (striges esse) and eat 
living men. He condemns in the same manner those 
who shall have them burnt, or give their flesh to be 
eaten, or shall eat of it themselves. 


® “ Neu pranse lamie vivom puerum extrahat alyo.” 
Horat. Art. Poet. $40. 
W “ Oarpere dicuntur lactentia viscera roatris, 
Et plenum poco sanguine guttur habent, 
Est illis strigibus nomen.” 


¢ Capitul. Caroli Magni pro partibus Saxonie, i. 6:—“Si quis & Diabolo 
deceptus crediderit secundim morem Paganorum, virum aliquem aut 
foeminam strigem esse, et homines comedere; et propter hoc ipsum 
incenderit, vel carnem ejus ad comedendum dederit, vel ipsam come- 
derit capitis sentents& puniatur.” 
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Wherein it may be remarked, first of all, that they 
believed there were people who ate men alive; that 
they killed and burnt them; that sometimes their flesh 
was eaten, a3 we have seen that in Russia they eat 
bread kneaded with the blood of vampires; and that 
formerly their corpses were exposed to wild beasts, 
as is still done in countries where these ghosts are 
found, after having impaled them, or cut off their 
head. 

The laws of the Lombards, in the same way, forbid 
that the servant of another person should be put to 
death as a witch, striz, or masca. This last word, masca, 
whence mask, has the same signification as the Latin 
larva, a spirit, a phantom, a spectre. 

We may class in the number of ghosts the one 
spoken of in the Chronicle of Sigebert, in the year 858. 

Theodore de Gaza‘ had a little farm in Campania, 
which he had cultivated by a labourer. As he was 
busy ‘digging up the ground, he discovered a round 
vase, in which were the ashes of a dead man; directly, 
a spectre appeared to him, who commanded him to put 
this vase back again in the ground, with what it con- 
tained, or if he did not do so he would kill his eldest 
son. The labourer gave no heed to these threats, and 
in a few days his eldest son was found dead in his bed. 
A little time after, the same spectre appeared to him 
again, reiterating the same order, and threatening to 
kill his second son. The labourer gave notice of all this 
to his master, Theodore de Gaza, who came himself to 


4 Le Loyer, des Spectres, lib. ii. p. 427. 
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his farm, and had everything put back into its place. 
This spectre was apparently a demon, or the spirit of 
a pagan interred in that spot. 

Michael Glycas* relates that the emperor Basilius, 
having lost his beloved son, obtained by means of a 
black monk of Santabaren, power to behold his said 
son, who had died a little while before; he saw him 
and held him embraced a pretty long time, until he 
vanished away inhis arms. It was, then, only a phan- 
tom which appeared in his son’s form, 

In the diocese of Mayence, there was a spirit that 
year which made itself manifest first of all by throw- 
ing stones; striking against the walls of a house, as 
if with strong blows of a mallet; then talking, and re- 
vealing unknown things—the authors of certain thefts, 
and other things fit to spread the spirit of discord 
among the neighbours. At last he directed his fury 
against one person in particular, whom he liked to 
persecute and render odious to all the neighbourhood, 
proclaiming that he it was who excited the wrath of 
God against all the village. He pursued him in every 
place, without giving him the least moment of relaxa- 
tion. He burnt all his harvest collected in his house, 
and set fire to all the places he entered. 

The priests exorcised, said their prayers, dashed 
holy water about. The spirit threw stones at them, 
and wounded several persons. After the priests had 
withdrawn, they heard him bemoaning himself, and 
saying that he had hidden himself under the hood of 


® Mich. Glycas, part iy. Annal. 
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@ priest, whom he named, and accused of having se- 
duced the daughter of a lawyer of the place. He con- 
tinued these troublesome hauntings for three years, and 
did not leave off till he had burnt all the houses in the 
village. 

Here follows an instance which bears connexion 
with what is related of the ghosts of Hungary, who 
come to announce the death of their near relations, 
Evodius, Bishop of Upsala, in Africa, writes to St. 
Augustine, in 415, that a young man whom he had 
with him, as a writer, or secretary, and who led a life 
of rare innocence and purity, having just died at the 
age of twenty-two, a virtuous widow saw in a dream 
a certain deacon who, with other servants of God, of 
both sexes, were ornamenting a palace which seemed to 
shine as if it were of silver. She asked who they 
were preparing it for, and they told her it was for a 
young man who died the day hefore. She afterwards 
beheld in the same palace an old man, clad in white, 
who commanded two persons to take this young man 
out of his tomb and lead him to heaven. 

In the same house where this young man died, an 
aged man, half asleep, saw a man with a branch 
of laurel in his hand, upon which et aoe was 
written. 

Three days after the death of the young man, his 
father, who was a priest, named Armenins, having 
retired to a monastery, to console himself with the 
saintly old man, Theasus, Bishop of Manblosa, the de- 
ceased son appeared to a monk of this monastery, and 

£ Aug, Epist. 658, and Epist. 258, p. 361. 
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told him that God had received him among the blessed, 
and that he had sent him to fetch his father. In effect, 
four days after, his father had a slight degree of fever, 
but it was so slight that the physician assured him 
there was nothing to fear. He nevertheless took to 
his bed, and at the same time, as he was yet speaking, 
he expired, 

It was not of fright that he died, for it does not ap- 
pear that he knew anything of what the monk had 
_seen in his dream, 

The same bishop, Evodius, relates that several per- 
sons had been seen after their death to go and come 
in their houses as during their life-time, either in the 
night, or even in open day. “ They say also,” adds 
Evodius, “ that in the places where bodies are interred, 
aud especially in the churches, they often hear a noise 
at a certain hour of the night, like persons praying 
aloud. I remember,” continues Evodius, ‘‘ having 
heard it said by several, and, amongst others, by a 
holy priest, who was witness to these apparitions, 
that they had seen coming out of the baptistry a 
great number of these spirits, with shining bodies of 
light, and had afterwards heard them pray in the 
middle of the church.” The same Evodius says, more- 
over, that Profuturus, Privus and Servilius, who had 
lived very piously in the monastery, had talked with 
himself since their death, and what they had told him 
had come to pass. \ 

St. Augustine, after having related what Evodius 
said, acknowledges that a great distinction is to be 
made between true and false visions, and testifies that 
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he could wish to have some sure means of justly dis- 
cerning between them. 

But who shall give us the knowledge necessary 
for such discerning, so difficult and yet so requisite, 
since we have not even any certain and demonstra- 
tive marks by which to discern infallibly between true 
and false miracles, or to distinguish the works of 
the Almighty from the illusions of the angel of 
darkness ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OF GHOSTS IN THE NORTHERN OOUNTRIES. 


Tomas BartTHoLuin, the son, in his treatise entitled, 
“Of the Causes of the Contempt of Death felt by the 
Ancient Danes while yet Gentiles,” remarks,* that a cer- 
tain Hordus, an Icelander, saw spectres with his bodily 
eyes, fought against them, and resisted them. These 
people thoroughly believed, that the spirits of the dead 
came back with their bodies, which they afterwards for- 
sook and returned to their graves. Bartholinus relates 
in particular, that a man named Asmond, son of Alfus, 
having had himself buried alive in the same sepulchre 
with his friend Asvitus, and having had victuals 
brought there, was taken out from thence some time 
after covered with blood, in consequence of a combat he 
had been obliged to maintain against Asvitus, who 
had haunted him and cruelly assaulted him. 

He reports after that what the poets teach concern- 
ing the evocation of spirits by the power of magic, and 
of their return into bodies which are not decayed, 
although a long time dead. He shows that the Jews 
have believed the same,—that the souls came back from 
time to time to revisit their dead bodies during the first 

* Thomas Bartolin, de Cansis Contempttts Mortis 4 Danis, lib. ii, c. 2. 
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year after their decease. He demonstrates that the 
ancient Northern nations were persuaded that persons 
recently deceased often made their bodily appearance ; 
and he relates some examples of it: he adds, that they 
attacked these dangerous spectres, which haunted and 
maltreated all who had any fields in the neighbourhood 
of their tombs; that they cut off the head of a man 
named Gretter, who also returned to earth. At other 
times they thrust a stake through the body, and thus 
fixed them to the ground. 

“Nam ferro secui mox caput ejus, 

Perfodiqne nocens stipite corpus.” 

Formerly they took the corpse from the tomb and 
reduced it to ashes; they did thus towards a spectre 
named Gardus, which they believed the author of all 
the fatal apparitions that had appeared during the 
winter. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


GHOSTS IN ENGLAND. 


Wiwiiam or Maumssury says,* that in England they 
believed that the wicked came back to earth after their 
death, and were brought back in their own bodies by 
the devil, who governed them and caused them to act; 
Nequam hominis cadaver post mortem daemone agente 
discurreré. 

William of Newbridge, who flourished after the 
middle of the twelfth century, relates, that in his time 
was seen in England, in the county of Buckingham, 
a man who appeared bodily, as when alive, three suc- 
ceeding nights to his wife, and after that to his nearest 
relatives. They only defended themselves from his 
frightful visits, by watching and making a noise when 
they perceived him coming. He even showed himself 
to a few persons in the day time. Upon that, the 
Bishop of Lincoln assembled his council, who told him 
that similar things had often happened in England, and 
that the only known remedy against this evil was to 
burn the body of the ghost. The bishop was averse 
to this opinion, which appeared cruel to him: he first of 
all wrote a schedule of absolution, which was placed on 

William of Malms. lib. 1i. c. 4. 
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the body of the defunct, which was found in the same 
state as if he had been buried that very day; and from 
that time they heard no more of him. 

The author of this narrative adds, that this sort of 
apparitions would appear incredible, if several instances 
had not occurred in his time, and if they did not know 
several persons who believed in them. 

The same Newbridge says, in the following chapter, 
that a man who had been interred at Berwick, came 
out of his graye every night, and caused great confusion 
in all the neighbourhood. It was even said that he had 
boasted that he should not cease to disturb the living 
till they had reduced him to ashes. Then they selected 
ten bold and vigorous young men, who took him up out 
of the ground, cut his body to pieces, and placed it on 
a pile, whereon it was burned to ashes; but beforehand, 
some one amongst them having said that he could not 
be consumed by fire until they had torn out his heart, 
his side was pierced with a stake, and when they had 
taken out his heart through the opening, they set fire 
to the pile; he was consumed by the flames, and 
appeared no more. 

The pagans also believed that the bodies of the dead 
rested not, neither were they safe from magical evoca- 
tions, so long as they remained unconsumed by fire, or 
undecayed underground. 

“ Tali tua membra sepulchro, 


Talibus exuram Stygio cum carmine Sylvis, 
Ut nullos cantata Magog exandiat umbra ;” 


said an enchantress, in Lucan, to a spirit she evoked. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


GHOSTS IN PERU. 


THE instance we are about to relate occurred in Peru, 
in the country of the Ititans. A girl named Catherine 
died, at the age of sixteen, an unhappy death, and she 
had been guilty of several sacrilegious actions. Her 
body immediately after her decease was so putrid, that 
they were obliged to put it out of the dwelling in the 
open air, to escape from the bad smell which exhaled 
from it. At the same time, they heard as it were dogs 
howling; and a horse, which before then was very 
gentle, began to rear, to prance, strike the ground with 
its feet, and break its bonds; a young man who was in 
bed, was pulled out of bed violently by the arm; a ser- 
vant maid received a kick on the shoulder, of which she 
bore the marks for several days. All that happened 
before the body of Catherine was nhumed. Some time 
afterwards, several inhabitants of the place saw a great 
quantity of tiles and bricks thrown down with a great 
noise in the house where she died. The servant of the 
house was dragged about by the foot, without any one 
appearing to touch her, and that in the presence of her 
mistress and ten or twelve other women. 

E 2 
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The same servant, on entering a room to fetch some 
clothes, perceived Catherine, who rose up to seize hold 
of an earthen pot; the girl ran away directly, but the 
spectre took the vase, dashed it against the wall, and 
broke it into a thousand pieces. ‘The mistress, who ran 
thither on hearmg the noise, saw that a quantity of 
bricks were thrown against the wall. The next day, an 
image of the crucifix fixed against the wall was all on 
a sudden torn from its place in the presence of them all, 
and broken into three pieces. 


CHAPTER XX. 


GHOSTS IN LAPLAND. 


VesticEs of these ghosts are still found in Lapland, 
where it is said they see a great number of spectres, 
who appear among those people, speak to them, and eat 
with them, without their being able to get rid of them ; 
and as they are persuaded that these are the manes or 
shades of their relations who thus disturb them, they 
have no means of guarding against their intrusions more 
efficacious than to inter the bodies of their nearest 
relatives under the hearth-stone, in order, apparently, 
that there they may be sooner consumed. In general 
they believe that the manes, or spirits, which come out 
of bodies, or corpses, are usually malevolent till they 
have re-entered other bodies. They pay some respect 
to the spectres, or demons, which they believe roam 
about rocks, mountains, lakes, and rivers, much as in 
former times the Romans paid honour to the fauns, the 
gods of the woods, the nymphs, and the tritons. 

Andrew Alciat*says, that he was consulted concern- 
ing certain women whom the Inquisition had caused to 
be burnt as witches for having occasioned the death of 
some children by their spells, and for having threatened 


* Andr, Alciat, Parergon Juris, visi, c, 22. 
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the mothers of other children to kill these also; and in 
fact they did die the following night of disorders 
unknown to the physicians. Here we see again those 
strige, or witches, who delight in destroying children. 

But all this relates to our subject very indirectly. 
The vampires of which we are discoursing are very 
different from all those just mentioned. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


REAPPEARANCE OF A MAN WHO HAD BEEN DEAD FOR SOME MONTHS. 


Peter, the venerable * abbot of Clugni, relates the 
conversation which he had, in the presence of the 
bishops of Oleron and of Osma, in Spain, together with 
several monks, with an old monk named Pierre d’Engle- 
bert, who, after having lived a long time in his day in 
high reputation for valour and honour, had withdrawn 
from the world after the death of his wife, and entered 
the order of Clugni. Peter the Venerable having come 
to see him, Pierre d’Englebert related to him, that one 
day, when in his bed and wide awake, he saw in his 
chamber, whilst the moon shone very brightly, a man 
named Sancho, whom he had several years before sent 
at his own expense to the assistance of Alphonso, king 
of Arragon, who was making war on Castile. Sancho 
had returned safe and sound from this expedition, but 
some time after he fell sick and died in his house. 

Four months after his death Sancho showed himself 
to Pierre d’Englebert, as we have said. Sancho was 
naked, with the exception of a rag for mere decency 
round him. He began to uncover the burning wood, 
as if to warm himeelf, or that he might be more distin- 

* Petrus Venerab. Abb, Cluniac. de Miracul. lib.i. c, 28, p. 1293 
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guishable. Peter asked him who he was. “I am,” 


replied he, in a broken and hoarse voice, “ Sancho, your 
servant.” ‘ And what do you come here for?” “I am 
going,” said he, “into Castile, with a number of others, 
in order to expiate the harm we did during the last 
war, on the same spot where it was committed: for my 
own part, I pillaged the ornaments of a church, and for 
that I am condemned to take this journey. You can 
assist me very much by your good works; and Madame, 
your spouse, who owes me yet eight sols for the re- 
mainder of my salary, will oblige me infinitely if she 
will bestow them on the poor in my name.” Peter then 
asked him news of one Pierre de Fais, his friend, who had 
been dead a short time. Sancho told him he was saved. 

** And Bernier, our fellow-citizen, what is become of 
him?” * He is damned,” said he, “for having badly 
performed his office of judge, and for having troubled 
and plundered the widow and the innocent.” 

Peter added, “‘ Could you tell me any news of Al- 
phonso, king of Arragon, who died a few years ago?” 

Then another spectre, that Peter had not before seen, 
and which he now observed distinctly by the light of 
the moon, seated in the recess of the window, said to 
him,—* Do not ask him for news of King Alphonso; 
he has not been with us long enough to know anything 
about him. I, who have been dead five years, can 
give you news of him. Alphonso was with us for some 
time, but the monks of Clugni extricated him from 
thence. I know not where he is now.” Then, address- 
ing himself to his companion, Sancho, “‘ Come,” said he, 
** let us follow our companions; it is time to set off.” 
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Sancho reiterated his entreaties to Peter, his lord, and 
went out of the house. 

Peter waked his wife who was lying by him, and . 
who had neither seen nor heard anything of all this 
dialogue, and asked her the question,—* Do not you 
owe something to Sancho, that domestic who was in 
our service, and died a little whileago?” She answered, 
*T owe him still eight sols.” I'rom this Peter had no 
more doubt of the truth of what Sancho had said to 
him, gave these eight sols to the poor, adding a large 
sum of his own, and caused masses and prayers to be 
said for the soul of the defunct. Peter was then in the 
world and married; but when he related this to Peter 
the Venerable, he was a monk of Clugni, 

St. Augustine relates, that Sylla,> on arriving at 
Tarentum, offered there sacrifices to the gods, that is 
to say, to the demons; and having observed on the 
upper part of the liver of the victim, a sort of crown of 
gold, the aruspice assured him that this crown was the 
presage of a certain victory, and told him to eat alone 
that liver whereon he had seen the crown. 

Almost at the same moment a servitor of Lucius 
Pontius came to him and said, “ Sylla, I am come from 
the goddess Bellona. The victory is yours; and as 
a proof of my prediction, I announce to you that, ere 
long, the Capitol will be reduced to ashes.” At the 
same time this man left the camp in great haste, and 
on the morrow he returned with still more eagerness, 
and affirmed that the Capitol had been burnt, which was 
found to be true. 

» Lib. ii. de Civ, Dei, cap. 24. 
E,o 
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St. Angustine had no doubt but that the demon 
who had caused the crown of gold to appear on the 
liver of the victim, had inspired this diviner, and that 
the same bad spirit, having foreseen the conflagration of 
the Capitol, had announced it after the event by that 
same man. 

The same holy doctor relates,° after Julius Obsequens 
in his Book of Prodigies, that im the open country of Cam- 
pania, where some time after the Roman armies fought 
with such animosity during the civil war, they heard at 
first loud noises like soldiers fighting; and afterwards 
several persons affirmed that they had seen for some 
days two armies, who joined battle; after which they 
remarked in the same part as it were vestiges of the 
combatants, and the marks of horses’ feet, as if the 
combat had really taken place there. St. Augustine 
doubts not that all this was the work of the devil, who 
wished to reassure mankind against the horrors of civil 
warfare, by making them believe that their gods being 
at war amongst themselves, mankind need not be more 
moderate, nor more touched by the evils which war 
brings with it. 

The abbot of Ursperg, in his Chronicle, year 1123, 
says that in the territory of Worms they saw during 
many days a multitude of armed men, on foot and on 
horseback, going and coming with great noise, like 
people who are going to a solemn assembly. Every 
day they marched, towards the hour of noon, to a moun- 
tain, which appeared to be their place of rendezvous. 
Some one in the neighbourhood, bolder than the rest, 

© Aug. lib. ii. de Civ. Dei, c. 25. 
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having guarded himself with the sign of the cross, 
approached one of these armed men, conjuring him in 
the name of God to declare the meaning of this army, 
and their design. The soldier or phantom replied,— 
“We are not what you imagine; we are neither vain 
phantoms, nor true soldiers; we are the spirits of those 
who were killed on this spot a long time ago. The 
arms and horses which you behold are the instruments 
of our punishment, as they were of our sins. We are 
all on fire, though you can see nothing about us which 
appears inflamed.” It is said that they remarked in 
this company the Count Emico, who had been killed 
afew years before, and who declared that he might be 
extricated from that state by alms and prayers. 

Trithemius, in his Annales Hirsauginses, year 1013,% 
asserts that there was seen in broad day, on a certain 
day in the year, an army of cavalry and infantry, which 
came down from a mountain and ranged themselves on 
a neighbouring plain. They were spoken to and con- 
jared to speak, and they declared themselves to be the 
spirits of those who a few years before had been killed, 
with arms in their hands, in that same spot. 

The same Trithemius relates elsewhere® the appari- 
tion of the Count of Spanheim, deceased a little while 
before, who appeared in the fields with his pack of 
hounds. This count spoke to his curé, and asked his 
prayers. 

Vipert, Archdeacon of the Church of Toul, ‘contem- 
porary author of the Life of the holy Pope Leo IX. 


4 Trith Chron. Hira. p. 155. ad an. 1013. 
¢ Idem, tom. ii, Chron. Hirs. p. 227. 
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who died 1059, relates‘ that some years before the 
death of this holy pope, an infinite multitude of persons, 
habited in white, was seen to pass by the town of 
Narni, advancing from the eastern side. This troop 
defiled from the morning until three in the afternoon, 
but towards evening it notably diminished. At this 
sight all the population of the town of Narni mounted 
upon the walls, fearing they might be hostile troops, 
and saw them defile with extreme surprise. 

One burgher, more resolute than the others, went out 
of the town, and having observed in the crowd a man of 
his acquaintance, called to him by name, and asked him 
the meaning of this multitude of travellers: he replied, 
“We are spirits, which not having yet expiated all our 
sins, and not being as yet sufficiently pure to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, are going into holy places in a 
spirit of repentance; we are now coming from visiting 
the tomb of St. Martin, and we are going straight to 
Notre-Dame de Farse.” The man was so frightened 
at this vision, that he was ill for a twelvemonth,— it 
was he who recounted the circumstance to Pope Leo IX. 
All the town of Narni was witness to this procession, 
which took place in broad day. 

The night preceding the battle which was fought in 
Egypt between Mark Antony and Casar,® whilst all 
the city of Alexandria was in extreme uneasiness in 
expectation of this action, they saw in the city what 
appeared a multitude of people, who shouted and howled 
like bacchanals; and they heard a confused sound of 
instruments in honour of Bacchus, as Mark Antony 

£ Vita S. Leonis Pape. & Plutarch. in Anton. 
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was accustomed to celebrate this kind of festivals. This 
troop, after having run through the greater part of the 
town, went out of it by the gate leading to the enemy, 
and disappeared. 

That is all which has come to my knowledge con- 
cerning the vampires and ghosts of Hungary, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Poland, and of the other ghosts of France 
and Germany. We will explain our opinion after this 
on the reality, and other circumstances of these sorts of 
revived and resuscitated beings. Here follows another 
species which is not less marvellous; I mean the excom- 
municated, who leave the church and their graves 
with their bodies, and do not re-enter till after the 
sacrifice is completed. 


CHAPTER XXII 


EXCOMMUNICATED PERSONS, WHO 00 OUT OF THE CHURCHES, 


St. Gregory the Great relates* that St. Benedict 
having threatened to excommunicate two nuns, these 
nuns died in that state. Some time after, their nurse 
saw them go out of the church, as soon as the deacon had 
cried out, “ Let all those who do not receive the commu- 
nion withdraw.” The nurse having informed St. Bene- 
dict of the circumstance, that saint sent an oblation, or 
consecrated bread, in order that it might be offered for 
them in token of reconciliation; and from that time 
the two nuns remained in quiet in their sepulchres. 

St. Augustine says” that the names of martyrs were 
recited in the diptychs, not to pray for them; and the 
names of the virgin nuns deceased, to pray for them. 
 Perhibet preclarissimum testimonium ecclesiastica 
auctoritas, in qua fidelibus notum est, quo loco martyres 
et quo defuncte sanctimoniales ad altaris sacramenta 
recitantur.” It was then, perhaps, when they were 
named at the altar, that they left the church. But 
St. Gregory says expressly, that it was when the 
deacon cried aloud, “‘ Let those who do not receive the 
communion retire.” 


° Greg. Magn. lib. ii. Dialog. ¢. 23. 
» Aug. de St. Virgin. ¢. xlv. p. 364. 
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The same St. Gregory relates that a young priest of 
the same St. Benedict,° haying gone out of his monas- 
tery without leave, and without receiving the bene- 
diction of the abbot, died in his disobedience and was 
interred in consecrated ground. The next day they 
found his body out of the grave; the relations gave 
notice of it to St. Benedict, who gave them a conse- 
crated wafer, and told them to place it with proper 
respect on the breast of the young priest; it was placed 
there, and the earth no more rejected him from her 
bosom. 

This usage, or rather this abuse, of placing the holy 
wafer in the grave with the dead, is very singular; but 
it was not unknown to antiquity. The author of the 
Life of St. Basil the Great,4 given under the name of 
St. Amphilochus, says that that saint reserved the third 
part of a consecrated wafer to be interred with him; 
he received it, and expired while it was yet in his 
mouth; but some councils had already condemned this 
practice, and others have since then proscribed it, as 
contrary to the institution of Jesus Christ.° 

Still they did not omit in a few places putting holy 
wafers in the tombs or graves of some persons who 
were remarkable for their sanctity, as in the tomb of 
St. Othmar, abbot of St. Gal,’ wherein were found 
under his head several round leaves, which were indu- 
bitably believed to be the Host. 

* Greg lib. if, Dialog. c. 34. 

@ Amphil. in Vit.S. Basilii, 

* Vide Balsamon. ad Canon. 88. Conci. in Trullo, et Concil. Car. 


thagin. IT]. c. 6. Hippon. c. 5. Amtissiod, c. 12. 
‘ Vit. S., Othmazri, c. 3. 
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In the Life of St. Cuthbert, bishop of Lindisfarn,? we 
read that a quantity of consecrated wafers were found 
on his breast. Amalarius cites of the Venerable Bede, 
that a holy wafer was placed on the breast of this saint 
before he was inhumed ; “ oblata super Sanctum pectus 
posité.”" This particularity is not noted in Bede's 
History, but in the second Life of St. Cuthbert. Ama- 
larius remarks that this custom proceeds doubtless from 
the Church of Rome, which had communicated it to 
the English; and the Reverend Father Menard’ main- 
taius that it is not this practice which is condemned by 
the above-mentioned Councils, but that of giving the 
communion to the dead by insinuating the holy wafer 
into their mouths, However it may be regarding this 
practice, we know that Cardinal Humbert,* in his reply 
to the objections of the patriarch Michael Cerularing, 
reproves the Greeks for burying the Host, when there 
remained any of it after the communion of the faithful. 

© Vit. S. Cuthberti, lib. iv. c.2, apud Bolland. 26 Martii. 
h Amalar. de Offic Eccles lib. iv. v. 41, 


2 Menard. not. in Sacrament §, Greg. Magn. pp. 484, 485. 
« Humbert, Card, Bibliot, P. P. lib. xviii. et tom. 1v. Concil. 
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SONE OTHER INSTANCES OF EXCOMMUNICATED PERSONS BSING CAST OUT OF 
OONSHORATRED Q@ROUND. 


WE see again in history several other examples of 
the dead bodies of excommunicated persons being cast 
out of consecrated earth; for instance, in the life of 
St. Gothard, bishop of Hidesheim,' it is related that this 
saint haying excommunicated certain persons for their 
rebellion and their sins, they did not cease, in spite of 
his excommmnications, to enter the church, and remain 
there though forbidden by the saint; whilst even the 
dead, who had been interred there years since, and had 
been placed there withont their sentence of excom- 
munication being removed, cheyed him, arose from 
their tombs, and left the church. After mass, the saint, 
addressing himself to these rebels, reproached them for 
their hardness of heart, and told them, those dead 
people would rise against them in the day of judgment. 
At the same time, going out of the church, he gave 
absolution to the excommmnicated dead, and allowed 
them to re-enter it, and repose in their graves as 
before. The Life of St. Gothard was written by one 
of his disciples, a canon of his cathedral; and this saint 
died on the 4th of May, 938. 

In the second Council held at Limoges,” in 1031, at 


" Vit, S. Gothardi, Seoul. vi. Bened. parte o. p, 484. 
> Tom. ix. Concil. an 1081, p. 702, 
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which a great many bishops, sbbots, priests, and 
deacons, were present, they reported the instances 
which we have just cited from St. Benedict, to show 
the respect in which sentences of excommunication, 
pronounced by ecclesiastical superiors, were held. 
Then the Bishop of Cahors, who was present, related 
a circurmetance which had happened to him a short 
time before. A cavalier of my diocese, having been 
killed in excornmunication, I would not accede to the 
prayers of his friends, who implored to grant him 
absolution ; I desired to make an example of him, in 
order to inepire others with fear. But he was interred 
by soldiers or gentlemen, (milites,) without my per- 
mission, without the presence of the priests, in a 
church dedicated to St. Peter. The next morning, 
his body was found out of the ground, and thrown 
naked far from the spot; his grave remaining entire, 
and without any sign of having been touched. The 
soldiers or gentlemen (milites) who had interred him, 
having opened the grave, found in it only the linen in 
which he had been wrapped; they buried him again, 
and covered him with an enormous quantity of earth 
and stones. The next day they found the corpse ont- 
side the tomb, without its appearing that any one had 
worked at it. The same thing happened five times; 
at last they buried him as they could, at a distance 
fron the cemetery, in uuconsecrated ground; which 
filled the neighbouring seigneure with s0 much terror, 
that they all came to me to make their peace. This is 
a fact, mvested with every thing which can render it 
incontestible. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


AN INSTANCE OF AN EXCOMMUNICATED MARTYR BEING CAST OUT OF 
THH EARTH. 


We read in the menées of the Greeks, on the 15th 
of October, that a monk of the Desert of Sheti, 
having been excommunicated by him who had the 
care of his conduct, for some act of disobedience, 
he left the desert, and came to Alexandria, where he 
was arrested by the governor of the city, despoiled 
of his conventual habit, and ardently solicited to sacri- 
fice to false gods. The solitary resisted nobly, and 
was tormented in various ways, until at last they cut 
off his head, and threw his body outside of the city, 
to be devoured by dogs. The Christians took it away 
in the night, and having embalmcd it and enveloped it 
in fine linen, they interred it in the church as a martyr, 
in an honourable place; but during the holy sacrifice, 
the deacon having cried aloud, as usual, that the 
catechumens and those who did not take the com- 
munion were to withdraw, they suddenly beheld the 
martyr’s tomb open of itself, and his body retire into 
the vestibule of the church; after the mass, it returned 
to its sepulchre. 

A pious person haying prayed for three days, learnt 
by the voice of an angel, that this monk had incurred 
excommunication for having disobeyed his superior, 
and that he would remain bound until that same 
superior had given him absolution. Then they went 
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to the desert directly, and brought the saintly old man, 
who caused the coffin of the martyr to be opened, and 
absolved him, after which he remained in peace in his 
tomb. 

This instance appears to me rather suspicious. 1. In 
the time that the Desert of Sheti was peopled with 
solitary monks, there were no longer any persecutors 
at Alexandria. They troubled no one there, neither 
concerning the profession of Christianity, nor the re- 
ligious profession—they would sooner have persecuted 
the idolators and pagans. The Christian religion was 
then dominant and respected throughout all Egypt, 
above all, in Alexandria. 2. The monks of Sheti 
were rather hermits than cenobites, and a mouk had 
no authority there to excommunicate his brother. 
3. It does not appear that the monk in question had 
deserved excommunication, at least major excommuni- 
cation, which deprives the faithful of the entry of the 
church, and the participation of the holy mysteries. 
The bearing of the Greek text is simply, that he 
remained obedient for some time to his spiritual 
father, but that having afterwards fallen into dis- 
obedience, he withdrew from the hands of the old man 
without any legitimate cause, and went away to 
Alexandria. All that deserves doubtlessly even major 
excommunication, if this monk had quitted his pro- 
fession and retired from the monastery to lead a 
secular life; but at that time the monks were not, as 
now, bound by vows of stability and obedience to their 
regular superiors, who had not ‘a right to excommuni- 
cate them with grand excommunication. We will 
speak of this again by-and-by. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A MAN REJECTED FROM THE OHURCH FOR HAVING REFUSED TO PAY TITHES, 


Joun Brompton, Abbot of Sornat in England,* says 
that we may read in very old histories that St. 
Augustin, the Apostle of England, wishing to per- 
suade a gentleman to pay the tithes, God permitted that 
this saint, having said before all the people, before the 
commencement of the mass, that no excommunicated 
person should assist at the holy sacrifice, they saw 
a man who had been interred for 150 years leave 
the church. 

After mass St. Augustin, preceded by the cross, 
went to ask this dead man why he went out? The 
dead man replied that it was because he had died in 
a state of excommunication. The saint asked him, 
where was the sepulchre of the priest who had pro- 
nounced against him the sentence of excommunication ? 
They went thither; St. Augustin commanded him 
to rise; he came to life, and avowed that he had ex- 
communicated the man for his crimes, and particularly 
for his obstinacy in refusing to pay tithes; then, by 
order of St. Augustin, he gave him absolution, and 
the dead man returned to his tomb. The priest en- 


* John Brompton, Chronic, yide ex Bolland. 26 Man, p. 896, 
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treated the saint to permit him also to return to his 
sepulchre, which was granted him. This story appears 
to me still more suspicious than the preceding one. 
In the time of St. Augustin, the Apostle of England, 
there was no obligation as yet to pay tithes on pain of 
excommunication, and much less a hundred and fifty 
years before that time—above all, in England. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


a 
INSTANORS OF PERSONS WHO HAVE SHOWN SIONS OF LIFE AFTER THEIR 
DEATH, AND WHO HAVE DRAWN BAOK FROM RESPECT, TO MAKE ROOM 
OR GIVE PLACE TO SOME WHO WERK MORE WORTHY THAN THEMSELVES, 


TERTULLIAN relates* an instance to which he had 
been witness—de meo didici. A woman who belonged 
to the church, to which she had been given as a slave, 
died in the prime of life, after being once married 
only, and that for a short time, was brought to the 
church. Before putting her in the ground, the priest, 
offering the sacrifice, and raising his hands im prayer, 
this woman, who had her hands extended at her side, 
raised them at the same time, and put them together as 
a supplicant; then, when the peace was given, she 
replaced herself in her former position. 

Tertullian adds, that another body, dead, and buried 
in a cemetery, withdrew on one side to give place to 
another corpse which they were about to inter near it. 
He relates these instances as 4 sequel to what was said 
by Plato and Democritus, that souls remained some 
time near the dead bodies they had inhabited, which 
they preserved sometimes from corruption, and often 
caused their hair, beard, and nails to grow in their 
graves. Tertullian does not approve of the opinion of 

* Tertull, de Animo, c. 5, p. 597. Edit. Pamelii. 
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these—he even refutes them pretty well; but he owns 
that the instances I have just spoken of are favourable 
enough to that opinion, which is also that of the 
Hebrews, as we have before seen. 

It is said that after the death of the celebrated 
Abelard,” who was interred at the Monastery of the 
Paraclete, the Abbess Heloisa, his spouse, being also 
deceased, and having requested to be buried in the same 
grave, at her approach Abelard extended his arms and 
received her into his bosom: elecatis brachiis illam 
recepit, et ita eam amplexatus brachia sua strinait. This 
circumstance is certainly neither proved nor probable; 
the Chronicle whence it is extracted had probably 
taken it from some popular rumour. 

The author of the Life of St. John the Almoner,¢ 
which was written immediately after his death by 
Leontius, bishop of Naples, a town of the Isle of 
Cyprus, relates that St. John the Almoner being dead 
at Amatunta, in the same island, his body was placed 
between that of two bishops, who drew back on each 
side respectfully, to make room for him, in sight of all 
present; zon unus, neque decem, neque centum viderunt, 
sed omnis turba, que convenit ad ejus sepulturam, says 
the author cited. Metaphrastes, who had read the life 
of the saint in Greek, repeats the same fact. 

Evagrius de Pont says, that a holy hermit, named 
Thomas, and surnamed Salus, because he counterfeited 
madness, dying in the hospital of Daphné, near the 


> Chronic, Turon. inter opera Abeelardi, p. 1195. 
¢ Bolland. tom. ii. p. 315, 13 Januar. 
4 Eyagrius Pont. lib, 1v. ¢. 53, 
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City of Antioch, was buried in the strangers’ cemetery, 
but every day he was found out of the ground at a dis- 
tance from the other dead bodies, which he avoided. 
The inhabitants of the place informed Ephraim, Bishop 
of Antioch, of this, and he had him solemnly carried 
into the city and honourably buried in the cemetery, 
and from that time the people of Antioch keep the 
feast of his translation. 

John Mosch* reports the same story, only he says 
that it was some women who were buried near Thomas 
Salus, who left their graves through respect for the 
saint. 

The Hebrews ridiculously believe that the Jews who 
are buried without Judea will roll underground at the 
last day, to repair to the Promised Land, as they cannot 
come to life again elsewhere than in Judea. 

The Persians recognise also a transporting angel, 
whose care it is to assign to dead bodies the place and 
rank due to their merits: if a worthy man is buried in 
an infidel country, the transporting angel leads him 
underground to a spot near one of the faithful, while 
he casts into the sewer the body of any infidel interred 
in holy ground. Other Mahometans have the same 
notion; they believe that the transporting angel placed 
the body of Noah, and afterwards that of Ali, in the 
grave of Adam. I relate these fantastical ideas only to 
show their absurdity. As to the other stories related 
in this same chapter, they must not be accepted without 
examination, for they require confirmation. 

¢ Jean Mosch. pras. spirit c. 88. 
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CHAPTER XXVILI. 


OF PERSONS WHO PERFORM A PILGRIMAGE AFTER THEIR DEATH. 


A scHoLar of the town of Saint Pons, near Nar- 
bonne,* having died in a state of excommunication, 
appeared to one of his friends, and begged of him to go 
to the city of Rhodes, and ask the Bishop to grant him 
absolution. He set off in snowy weather; the spirit, 
who accompanied him without being seen by him, 
showed him the road and oleared away the snow. On 
arriving at Rhodes, he asked and obtained for his friend 
the required absolution, when the spirit reconducted 
him to Saint Pons, gave him thanks for this service, 
and took leave, promising to testify to him his 
gratitude. 

Here follows a letter written to me on the 5th of 
April, 1745, and which somewhat relates to what we 
have just seen. “ Something has occurred here within 
the last few days, relatively to your Dissertation upon 
Ghosts, which I think I ought to inform you of. 
A man of Letrage, a village a few miles from Remire- 
mont, lost his wife at the beginning of February last, 
and married again the week before Lent. At eleven 
o'clock in the evenimg of his wedding-day, his wife 

* Melchior. lib, de Statu Mortuorum. 
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appeared and spoke to his new spouse; the result of 
the conversation was to oblige the bride to perform 
seven pilgrimages for the defunct. From that day, 
and always at the same hour, the defunct appeared, 
and spoke in presence of the curé of the place and 
several other persons; on the 15th of March, at the 
moment that the bride was preparing to repair to St. 
Nicholas, she had a visit from the defunct, who told 
her to make haste, and not to be alarmed at any pain 
or trouble which she might undergo on her journey. 

“ This woman with her husband and her brother and 
sister-in-law, set off on their way, not expecting that 
the dead wife would be of the party; but she never 
left them until they were at the doar of the Church of 
St. Nicholas. These good people, when they were 
arrived at two leagues’ distance from St. Nicholas, 
were obliged to put up at a little inn called the Bar- 
racks. There the wife found herself so ill, that the 
two men were obliged to carry her to the burgh of 
St. Nicholas. Directly she was under the church 
porch, she walked easily, and felt no more pain. This 
fact has been reported to me by the sacristan and the 
four persons. The last thing that the defunct said to 
the bride was, that she should neither speak to nor 
appear to her again until half the pilgrimages should be 
accomplished. The simple and natural manner in 
which these good people related this fact to us, makes 
me believe that it is certain.” 

It is not said that this young woman had incurred 
excommunication, but apparently she was bound by a 
vow or promise which she had made, to accomplish these 

F2 
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pilgrimages, which she imposed upon the other young 
wife who succeeded her. Also, we see that she did not 
enter the church of St. Nicholas; she only accompanied 
the pilgrims to the church door. 

We may here add the instance of that crowd of 
pilgrims, who, in the time of Pope Leo IX. passed 
at the foot of the wall of Narne, as I have before 
related, and who performed their purgatory by going 
from pilgrimage to pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ARGUMENT CONCERNING TON EXCOMMUNICATED WHO QUIT OHUROHES 


ALL that we have just reported concerning the bodies 
of persons who had been excommunicated leaving their 
tombs during maas, and returning into them after the 
service, deserves particular attention. 

It seems that a thing which passed before the eyes of 
a whole population in broad day, and in the midst 
of the most redoubtable mysteries, can be neither 
denied nor disputed. Nevertheless, it may be asked, 
How these bodies came out? Were they whole, or ix 
a state of decay ? naked, or clad in their own dress, or 
in the linen and bandages which had enveloped them in 
the tomb? Where also did they go? 

The cause of their forthcoming is well noted; it was 
the major excommunication. This penalty is decreed 
only to mortal sin.” Those persons had, then, died in 
the career of deadly sin, and were consequently con- 
demned and in hell; for if there is nought in question 
but 2 minor excommunication, why should they go 
out of the Church after death with such terrible and 
extraordinary circumstances, since that ecclesiastical 


* Concil, Meli, in Can, Nemo. 41, 0.43, D. Thom, ly. distinct. 18, 9, 
2. art. 1. queestiunoula in oorpore, &o. 
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excommunication does not deprive one absolutely of 
communion with the faithful, or of entrance to Church? 

If it be said that the crime was remitted, but not the 
penalty of excommunication, and that these persons 
remained excluded from the church communion until 
after their absolution, given by the ecclesiastical judge, 
we ask if a dead man can be absolved and he restored 
to communion with the church, unless there are unequi- 
vocal proofs of his repentance and conversion preceding 
his death. ; 

Moreover, the persons just cited as instances do not 
appear to have been released from crime or guilt, as 
might be supposed. ‘The texts which we have cited 
sufficiently note that they died in their guilt and sins; 
and what St. Gregory the Great says in the part of his 
Dialogues there quoted, replying to his interlocutor, 
Peter, supposes that these nuns had died without doing 
penance. 

Besides, it is a constant rule of the church that we 
cannot communicate or have communion with a dead 
man, whom we have not had auy communication with 
during his life-time. “ Quibus viventibus non com- 
municavimus, mortuis, communicare non possumus,” 
says pope St. Leo.” _ At any rate, it is allowed that an 
excommunicated person who has given signs of sincere 
repentance, although there may not have been time for 
him to confess himself, can be reconciled to the church® 
and receive ecclesiastical sepulture after hisdeath. But 


>» §, Leo canone Commnn. 1.a. 4.9.2. See also Clemens III. in 
Capit. Sacris, 12. de Sepnlt Eccl. 
« Eveillon, traité des Excommunicat et Manitoires. 
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in general, before receiving absolution from sin, they 
must have been absolved from the censures and excom- 
munication, if such have been incurred: “ Absolutio 
ab excommunicatione debet pracedere absolutionem 
A peccatis; quia quamdiu aliquis est excommunicatus, 
non potest recipere aliquod Ecclesie Sacramentum,” 
says St. Thomas. 

Following this decision, it would have been necessary 
to absolve these persons from their excommunication, 
before they could receive absolution from the guilt of 
their sins. Here, on the contrary, they are supposed to 
be absolved from their sins as to their criminality, in 
order to be able to receive absolution from the censures 
of the church, 

I do not see how these difficulties can be resolved. 

1, How can you absolve the dead? 2. How can 
you absolve him from excommunication, before he has 
received absolution from sin? 3. How can he be ab- 
solved without asking for absolution, or its appearing 
that he hath requested it? 4. How can people be ab- 
solved who died in mortal sin, and without doing 
penance? 5. Why do these excommunicated persons 
return to their tombs after mass? 6. If they dared not 
stay in the church during the mass, where were they ? 

It appears certain that the nuns and the young monk 
spoken of by St. Gregory, died in their sins, and with- 
out having received absolution from them. St. Bene- 
dict, probably, was not a priest, and had not absolved 
them as regards their guilt. 

It may be said that the excommunication spoken of 

2 D. Thom. in iv. Sentent. dist. 1. qu. 1. art. 3. queestiune 2. ad. 2. 
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by St. Gregory was not major, and in that case the holy 
abbot could absolve them; but would this mimor and 
regular excommunication deserve that they should quit 
the church in so miraculous and public a manner? The 
persons excommunicated by St. Gothard, and the gen- 
tleman mentioned at the Council of Limoges, in 1031, 
had died unrepentant, and under sentence of excom- 
munication ; consequently in mortal sin; and yet they 
are granted peace and absolution after their death, at 
the simple entreaty of their friends. 

The young solitary spoken of in the Acta Sanctorum of 
the Greeks, who after having quitted his cell through in- 
continency and disobedience, had incurred excommuni- 
cation, could he receive the crown of martyrdom in that 
state? And if he had received it, was he not at the 
same time reconciled to the church? Did he not wash 
away his fault with his blood? And if his excommuni- 
cation was only regular and minor, would he deserve 
after his martyrdom to be excluded from the presence 
of the holy mysteries ? 

I see no other way of explaining these facts, if they 
are as they are related, than by saying that the story 
has not preserved the circumstances which might have 
deserved the absolution of these persons, and we must 
presume that the saints—above all, the bishops who 
absolved them—knew the rules of the church, and did 
nothing iu the matter but what was right and conform- 
able to the canons. 

But it results from all that we have just said, that as 
the bodies of the wicked withdraw from the company 
of the holy through a principle of veneration and a feel- 
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ing of their own unworthiness, so also the bodies of the 

holy separate themselves from the wicked, from opposite 

motives, that they may not appear to have any con- 

nexion with them, even after. death, or to approve of . 
their bad life. In short, if what is just related be 

true, the righteous and the saints feel deference for 

one another, and honour each other ever in the other 

world ; which is probable enough. 

We are about to see some instances which seem to 
render equivocal and uncertain, as a proof of sanctity, 
the uncorrupted state of the body of a just man, since 
it is maintained that the bodies of the excommunicated 
do not rot in the earth until the sentence of excommu- 
nication pronounced against them be taken off. 


F3 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


DO THE BIOUMATHICLTED LOT TS THE GaoTHDt 


It i 4 very ancient opinion that the bodies of the 
excommunicated do not decompose; it appears in the 
Life of &. Libentius, archbishop of Bremen, who died 
on the 4th of Januzry, 1013. That holy prelate having 
excommunicated, some pirates, one of them died, and 
wes buried in Norway; at the end of seventy years 
they found his body entire and without decay, nor did 
it f2) to dust until after absolution received from 
Archbishop Alvaridius. 

The modern Greeks, to euthorise their schism, and to 
grove thet the gift of miracles, and the power of binding 
and unbindmg, subsists in ther church even more 
visibly and more certainly than in the Latin and Roman 
Church, maintain that amongst themselves the bodies 
A those who are excommunicated do not decay, but 
become swollen extraordinarily, like drums, and can 
neither be corrupted nor reduced to ashes till after they 
have recetved absolution from their biehops or their 
priests. They relate divers instances of thie kind of dead 
bodies, found uncorrupted im their graves, and which 
are afterwards reduced to ashes as soon as the excom- 
munication ie taken off. They do not deny, however, 
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that the uncorrupted state of a body is sometimes 
a mark of sanctity,® but they require that a body thus 
preserved should exhale a good smell, be white or red- 
dish, and not black, offensive and swollen. | 

It is affirmed that persons who have been struck 
dead by lightning do not decay, and for that reason 
the ancients neither burnt them nor buried them. 
That is the opinion of the physician Zachias; but Paré, 
after Comines, thinks that the reason they are not 
subject to corruption is because they are as it were 
embalmed by the sulphur of the thunder-bolt, which 
serves them instead of salt. 

In 1727 they discovered in the vault of an hospital 
near Quebec the unimpaired corpses of five nuns, who 
had been dead for more than twenty years, and these 
corpses, though covered with quickline, still contained 
blood. 


* Goar, not. in Eucholog p. 688. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


INSTANCES TO DEMONSTRATE THAT THE EXCOMMUNICATED DO NOT DEOAY, 
AND THAT THEY APPEAR TO THE LIVING. 


Tue Greeks relate* that under the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople Manuel, or Maximus, who lived in the 
fifteenth century, the Turkish Emperor of Constanti- 
nople wished to know the truth of what the Greeks 
asserted concerning the uncorrupted state of those who 
died under sentence of excommunication. The Patri- 
arch caused the tomb of a woman to be opened; she 
had had a criminal connexion with an Archbishop of 
Constantinople; her body was whole, black, and much 
swollen. The Turks shut it up in a coffin, sealed with 
the Emperor’s seal; the Patriarch said his prayer, gave 
absolution to the dead woman, and at the end of three 
days the coffin or box being opened they found the 
body fallen to dust. 

I see no miracle in this; everybody knows that 
bodies which are sometimes found quite whole in their 
tombs fall to dust as soon as they are exposed to the 
air. I except those which have been well embalmed, 
as the mummies of Egypt, and bodies which are buried 
in extremely dry spots, or in an earth replete with 
nitre and salt, which dissipate in a short time all the 
moisture there may be in the dead bodies, either of 
men or animals; but I do not understand that the 
Archbishop of Constantinople could validly absolve 

* Vide Malva. lib. i, Turco-greecia, pp. 26, 27. 
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after death a person who died in deadly sin and bound 
by excommunication. They believe also that the bodies 
of these excommunicated persons often appear to the 
living, whether by day or by night, speaking to them, 
calling them, and molesting them. Leon Allatius 
enters into long details on this subject; he says that in 
the Isle of Chio the inhabitants do not answer to the 
first voice that calls them, for fear that it should be 
a spirit or ghost; but if they are called twice, it is not 
a Vroucolaca,* which is the name they give those 
spectres. If any one answers to them at the first 
sound, the spectre disappears; but he who has spoken 
to it, infallibly dies. 

There is no other way of guarding against these bad 
genii than by taking up the corpse of the person who 
has appeared, and burning it after certain prayers have 
been recited over it; then the body is reduced to ashes, 
and appears no more. They have then no doubt that 
these are the bodies of criminal and malevolent men, 
which come out of their graves and cause the death 
of those who see and reply to them; or that it is 
the demon, who makes use of their bodies to frighten 
mortals, and cause their death. 

They know of no means more certain to deliver 
themselves from being infested by these dangerous 
apparitions, than to burn and hack to pieces these 
bodies, which served as instruments of malice, or to 
tear out their hearts, or to let them putrefy before they 
are buried, or to cut off their heads, or to pierce their 
temples with a large nail. 


> Vide Bolland, mense Augusto, tom. ii, pp, 201—203, et Allat. 
Epist ad Zachiam, p. 12. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
INSTANCE OF THE REAPPEARANCES OF THE EXCOMMUNICATED. 


Ricavr, in the history he has given us of the present 
state of the Greek Church, acknowledges, that this 
opinion, that the bodies of excommunicated persons 
do not decay, is general, not only among the Greeks 
of the present day, but also among the Turks. He 
relates a fact which he heard from a Candiote caloyer, 
who had affirmed the thing to him on oath; his name 
was Sophronius, and he was well known and highly 
respected at Smyrna. A man who died in the Isle of 
Milo, had been excommunicated for some fault which 
he had committed in the Morea, and he was interred 
without any funeral ceremony in a spot apart, and not 
in consecrated ground. His relations and friends were 
deeply moved to see him in this plight; and the 
inhabitants of the isle were every night alarmed by 
baneful apparitions, which they attributed to this un- 
fortunate man. 

They opened his grave, and found his body quite 
entire, with the veins swollen with blood. After having 
deliberated upon it, the caloyers were of opinion that 
they should dismember the body, hack it to pieces, and 
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boil it in wine; for it is thus they treat the bodies of 
TEVERANS. 

But the relations of the dead man, by dint of en- 
treaties, succeeded in deferring this execution, and in 
the mean time sent in all haste to Constantinople, 
to obtain the absolution of the young man from the 
patriarch. Meanwhile, the body was placed in the 
church, and every day prayers were offered up for the 
repose of his soul. One day when the caloyer Sophro- 
nius, above mentioned, was performing divine service, 
all on a sudden a great noise was heard in the coffin; 
they opened it, and found his body decayed as if he had 
been dead seven years. They observed the moment 
when the noise was heard, and it wasfound to be pre- 
cisely at that hour that his absolution had been signed 
by the patriarch. 

M. le Chevalier Ricaut, from whom we have this 
narrative, was neither a Greek, nor a Roman Catholic, 
but a staunch Anglican; he remarks on this occasion, 
that the Greeks believe that an evil spirit enters 
the bodies of the excommunicated, and preserves 
them from putrefaction, by animating them, and caus- 
ing them to act, nearly as the soul animates and inspires 
the body. 

They imagine moreover, that these corpses eat during 
the night, walk about, digest what they have eaten, 
and really nourish themselves—that some have been 
found who were of a rosy hue, and had their veins still 
fully replete with the quantity of blood; and although 
they had been dead forty days, have ejected, when 
opened, a stream of blood as bubbling and fresh as that 
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of a young man of sanguine temperament would be; 
and this belief so generally prevails, that every one 
relates facts circumstantially concerning it. 
' Father Theophilus Reynaud, who has written a 
particular treatise on this subject, maintains that this 
return of the dead is an indubitable fact, and that there 
are very certain proofs and experience of the same; 
but that to pretend that those ghosts who come to 
disturb the living, are always those of excommunicated 
persons, and that it is a privilege of the schismatic 
Greek Church, to preserve from decay those who in- 
curred excommunication, and have died under censure 
of their Church, is an untenable assumption ; since it is 
certain that the, bodies of the excommunicated decay 
like others, and there are some which have died in 
communion with the Church, whether the Greek or the 
Latin, who remain uncorrupted. Such are found even 
among the Pagans, and amongst animals, of which the 
dead bodies are sometimes found in an uncorrupted 
state, both in the ground, and in the ruins of old 
buildings.* 

a See, concerning the bodies of the excommunicated which are 
affirmed to be exempt from decay, Father Goar, Ritual of the Greeks, 
pp. 687, 688; Matthew Paris, History of England, tom. ii. p. 687, 


Adam de Bréme, c.lxxv, Albert de Stade, on the year 1050, and 
Monsieur dn Cange, Glossar. Latinit. at the word ¢mblocatus. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


VROUGOLACA EXHUMED IN PRESENCE OF MONSIEUR DE TOURNEFORT. 


Monsieur Pirron pve TournerorT relates the 
manner in which they exhumed a pretended vrouco- 
laca, in the Isle of Micon, where he was on the Ist 
of January, 1701. These are his own words: “We 
saw a very different scene, (in the same-Isle of Micon,) 
on the occasion of one of those dead people, whom they 
believe to return to earth after their interment. This 
one, whose history we shall relate, was a peasant of 
Micon, naturally sullen and quarrelsome; which is a 
circumstance to be remarked relatively to such subjects: 
he was killed in the country, no one knows when, or 
by whom. Two days after he had been inhumed in a 
chapel in the town, it was rumoured that he was seen 
by night walking very fast; that he came into the 
house, overturning the ‘furniture, extinguishing the 
lamps, throwing his arms round persons from behind, 
and playing a thousand sly tricks. 

* At first, people only laughed at it; but the affair 
began to be serious, when the most respectable people 
in the place began to complain: the priests even owned 
the fact, and doubtless they had their reasons. People 
did not fail to have masses said; nevertheless, the 
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peasant continued to lead the same life without cor- 
recting himself. After several assemblies of the prin- 
cipal men of the city, with priests and monks, it was 
concluded that they must, according to some ancient 
ceremonial, await the expiration of nine days after 
burial. 

“On the tenth day a mass was said in the chapel where 
the corpse lay, in order to expel the demon which they 
believed to have inclosed himself therein. This body 
was taken up after mass, and they began to set about 
tearing out his heart; the butcher of the town, who was 
old, and very awkward, began by opening the belly 
instead of the breast; he felt for a long time in the 
entrails without finding what he sought. At last some 
one told him that he must pierce the diaphragm; then 
the heart was torn out, to the admiration of all present. 
The corpse however gave out such a bad smell, that they 
were obliged to burn incense; but the vapour, mixed 
with the exhalations of that carrion, only augmented the 
stink, and began to heat the brain of these poor people. 

“Their imagination, struck with the spectacle, was 
full of visions; some one thought proper to say that 
a thick smoke came from this body. We dared not say 
that it was the vapour of the incense. They only 
exclaimed * Vroucolacas,” in the chapel, and in the 
square before it. (This is the name which they give to 
these pretended revenans.) The rumour spread and 
was bellowed in the street, and the noise seemed likely 
to shake the vaulted roof of the chapel. Several 
present affirmed that the blood of this wretched man 
was quite vermilion; the butcher swore that the body 
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was still quite warm; whence it was concluded that the 

dead man was very wrong not to be quite dead, or, to 

express myself better, to suffer himself to be reanimated 
by the devil. This is precisely the idea of a vrouco- 

laca; and they made this name resound in an aston- 

ishing manner. At this time there entered a crowd of 
people, who protested aloud that they clearly perceived 

this body was not stiff when they brought it from the 

country to the church to bary it, and that consequently 

it was a true vroucolaca; this was the chorus. 

“T have no doubt that they would have maintained it 
did not stink, if we had not been present; so stupified 
were these poor people with the circumstance, and infa- 
tuated with the idea of the return of the dead. For 
ourselves, who got next to the corpse in order to make 
our observations exactly, we were ready to die from the 
offensive odour which proceeded from it. When they 
asked us what we thought of this dead man, we replied 
that we believed him thoroughly dead; but as we wished 
to cure, or at least not to irritate their stricken fancy, 
we represented to them that it was not surprising if the 
butcher had perceived some heat in searching amidst 
entrails which were decaying; neither was it extraor- 
dinary that some vapour had proceeded from them; 
since such will issue from a dunghill that is stirred up; 
as for this pretended red blood, it still might be seen on 
the butcher’s hands that it was only a very foetid 
mud. 

“ After all these arguments, they bethought themselves 
of going to the marine, and burning the heart of the 
dead man, who in spite of this execution was less docile, 
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and made more noise than before. They accused him 
of beating people by night, of breaking open the doors 
and even terraces, of breaking windows, tearing clothes, 
and emptying jugs and bottles. He was a very thirsty 
dead man; I believe he only spared the consul’s house, 
where I was lodged. In the mean time I never saw 
any thing so pitiable as the state of this island. 

“Every body seemed to have lost their senses. The 
most sensible people appeared as phrenzied as the 
others; 1t was a veritable brain fever, as dangerous as 
any mania or madness. Whole families were seen to 
forsake their houses, and coming from the ends of the 
town, bring their flock’ beds to the market-place to pass 
the night there. Every one complained of some new 
insult: you heard nothing but lamentations at night- 
fall; and the most sensible people went into the 
country. 

“ Amidst such a general prepossession we made up our 
minds to say nothing; we should not only have been 
considered as absurd, but as infidels. How can you 
convince a whole people of error? Those who believed 
in their own minds that we had our doubts of the truth 
of the fact, came and reproached us for our incredulity, 
and pretended to prove that there were such things as 
yroucolacas, by some authority which they derived 
from Father Richard, a Jesuit missionary. It is Latin, 
said they, and consequently you ought to believe it. 
‘We should have done no good by denying this conse- 
quence. They every morning entertained us with 
the comedy of a faithful recital of all the new follies 
which had been committed by this bird of night; he 
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was even accused of having committed the most abomi- 
nable sins. 

“The citizens who were most zealous for the public — 
good believed that they had missed the most essential 
point of the ceremony. They said that the mass ought 
not to be celebrated until after the heart of this wretched 
man had been torn out; they affirmed that with that 
precaution they could not have failed to surprise the 
devil, and doubtless he would have taken care not to 
come back again; instead of which, had they begun by 
saying mass, he would have had, said they, plenty of 
time to take flight, and to return afterwards at his 
leisure. 

“ After all these arguments they found themselves in 
the same embarrassment as the first day it began; they 
assembled night and morning, they reasoned upon it, 
made processions which lasted three days and three nights, 
they obliged the priests to fast ; they were seen running 
about in the houses with the asperser or sprinkling brush 
in their hands, sprinkling holy water and washing the 
doors with it; they even filled the mouth of that poor 
vroucolaca with holy water. We so often told the 
administration of the town that in all Christendom 
people would not fail in such a case to watch by night, 
to observe all that was going forward in the town, that 
at last they arrested some vagabonds, who assuredly 
had a share in all these disturbances. Apparently they 
were not the principal authors of them, or they were 
too soon set at liberty; for two days after, to make 
themselves amends for the fast they had kept in prison, 
they began again to empty the stone bottles of wine 
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belonging to those persons who were silly enough to 
forsake their houses at night. Thus, then, they were 
again obliged to have recourse to prayers. 

“One day, as certain orisons were being recited, after 
having stuck I know not how many naked swords 
upon the grave of this corpse, which was disinterred 
three or four times a-day according to the caprice of the 
first comer, an Albanian, who chanced to be at Mico 
accidentally, bethought himself of saying in a senten- 
tious tone, that it was very ridiculous to make use of 
the swords of Christians in such a case. Do you not 
see, blind as ye are, said he, that the hilt of these 
swords, forming a cross with the handle, prevents the 
devil from coming out of that body? why do you not 
rather make use of the sabres of the Turks? The advice 
of this clever man was of no use; the vroucolaca did 
not appear more tractable, and every body was in 
a strange consternation: they no longer knew to which 
saint to pay their vows; when, with one voice, as if the 
signal word had been given, they began to shout in all 
parts of the town that they had waited too long; that 
the vroucolaca ought to be burnt altogether; that 
after that, they would defy the devil to return and 
ensconce himself there; that it would be better to have 
recourse to that extremity than to let the island be 
deserted. In fact, there were whole families who were 
packing up with the intention of retiring to Sira or 
Tina. 

* So they carried the vroucolaca, by order of the 
administration, to the point of the Island of St. George, 
where they had prepared a great pile made up with 
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a mixture of tow, for fear that wood, however dry it 
might be, would not burn quickly enough by itself. 
The remains of this unfortunate corpse were thrown 
upon it and consumed in a very little time; it was on 
the first day of January, 1701. We saw this fire as we 
returned from Delos: it might be called a real few de joie; 
since then, there have been no more complaints against 
the vroucolaca, They contented themselves with saying 
that the devil had been properly caught that time, and 
they made up a song to turn him into ridicule. 

“ Throughout the Archipelago, people are persuaded 
that it is only the Greeks of the Greck Church whose 
corpses are reanimated by the devil. The inhabitants 
of the Isle of Santorin have great apprehensions of 
these bughears; those of Maco, after their visions 
were dissipated, felt an equal fear of being punished 
by the Turks and by the Bishop of Tina. None of 
the papas would be present at St. George when this body 
was burned, lest the bishop should exact a sum of money 
for having disinterred and burned the dead body 
without his permission. As for the Turks, it is certain 
that at their first visit they did not fail to make the 
community of Maco pay the price of the blood of this 
poor devil, who in every way became the abomination 
and horror of his country. After this, must we not 
own that the Greeks of to-day are not great Greeks, 
and that there is only ignorance and superstition among 
them?’ 

So says Monsieur de Tournefort. 

* This took place nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. 


CHAPTER X XXIII. 


HAS THE DEMON POWER TO OAUSH ANY ONE TO DIB, AND THEN TO 
RESTORE THE DEAD TO LIFE? 


Suprosine the principle which we established as 
indubitable at the commencement of this dissertation, — 
that God alone is the sovereign arbitrator of life and 
death; that he alone can give life to men, and restore 
it to them after he has taken it from them,—the question 
that we here propose appears unseasonable and abso- 
lutely frivolous, since it concerns a supposition noto- 
riously impossible. 

Nevertheless, as some learned men have believed 
that the demon has power to restore life, and to pre- 
serve from corruption, for a time, certain bodies which 
he makes use of to delude mankind and frighten them, 
as it happens with the ghosts of Hungary, we shall 
treat of it in this place, and relate a remarkable in- 
stance furnished by Monsieur Nicholas Remy, pro- 
cureur-general of Lorraine, and which occurred in his 
own time ;* that is to say, in 1581, at Dalhem, a village 
situated between the Mozelle and the Sare. A goat- 
herd of his village, named Pierron, a married man and 
father of a boy, conceived a violent passion for a girl 

= Art. il. p. 14. 
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of the village. One day, when his thoughts were 
occupied with this young girl, she appeared to him in 
the fields, or the demon in her likeness. Pierron de- 
clared his love to her; she promised to reply to it 
on condition that he would give himself up to her, and 
obey her in all things. Pierron consented to this, and 
consummated his abominable passion with this spectre. 
Some time afterwards, Abrahel, which was the name 
assumed by the demon, asked of him as a pledge of his 
love, that he would sacrifice to her his only son, and 
gave him an apple for this boy to eat, who, on tasting 
it, fell down dead. The father and mother, in despair 
at this fatal and to both unexpected accident, uttered 
lamentations, and were inconsolable. 

Abrahel appeared again to the goatherd, and pro- 
mised to restore the child to life, if the father would 
ask this favour of him by paying him the kind of ado- 
ration due only to God. The peasant knelt down, 
worshipped Abrahel, and immediately the boy began 
to revive. He opened his eyes; they warmed him, 
chafed his limbs, and at last he began to walk and 
to speak. He was the same as before, only thinner, 
paler, and more languid; his eyes heavy and sunken, 
his movements slower and less free, hig mind duller and 
more stupid. At the end of a year, the demon that 
had animated him quitted him with a great noise; the 
youth fell backwards, and his body, which was feetid 
and stunk insupportably, was dragged with a hook out 
of his father’s house, and buried in a field without any 
ceremony. 

This event was reported at Nancy, and examined 
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into by the magistrates, who informed themselves 
exactly of the circumstance, heard the witnesses, and 
found that the thing was such as has been related. 
For the rest, the story does not say how the peasant 
was punished, nor whether he was so at all. Perhaps 
his crime with the demon could not be proved; to that 
there was probably no witness. In regard to the death 
of his son, it was difficult to prove that he was the 
cause of it. 

Procopius, in his secret history of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, seriously asserts, that he is persuaded, as well 
as several other persons, that that emperor was a 
demon incarnate. He says the same thing of the 
Empress Theodora his wife. Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, says that the souls of the wicked enter the 
bodies of the possessed, whom they torment, and cause 
to act and speak. 

We see by St. Chrysostom that in his time many 
Christians believed that the spirits of persons who died 
a violent death were changed into demons, and that the 
magicjans made use of the spirit of a child they had 
killed for their magical operations, and to discover the 
future. St. Philastrius places among heretics those 
persons who believed that the souls of worthless men 
were changed into demons. 

According to the system of these authors, the demon 
might have entered into the body of the child of the 
shepherd Pierron, moved it and maintained it in a kind 
of life whilst his body was uncorrupted and the organs 
underanged; it was not the soul of the boy which 
animated it, but the demon which replaced his spirit. 
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Philo believed that as there are good and bad angels, 
there are also good and bad souls or spirits, and that _ 
the souls which descend into the bodies bring to them 
their own good or bad qualities. | 

We see by the Gospel that the Jews of the time of 
our Saviour believed that one man could be animated 
by several souls. Herod imagined that the spirit of 
John the Baptist, whom he had beheaded, had entered 
into Jesus Christ," and worked miracles in him. Others 
fancied that Jesus Christ was animated by the spirit 
of Elias,* or of Jeremiah, or some other of the ancient 
prophets. 

> Mark vi. 16, 17. © Matt. xvi. 14. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


EXAMINATION OF THE OPINION WHIOH OONCLUDES THAT THE DFMON CAN 
RESTORE MOTION TC A DEAD BODY. 


WE cannot approve these opinions of Jews which we 
have just shown. They are contrary to our holy reli- 
gion, and to the dogmas of our schools. But we 
believe that the spirit which once inspired Elijah, for 
instance, rested on Elisha his disciple; and that the 
Holy Spirit which inspired the first animated the second 
also, and even St. John the Baptist, who, according to 
the words of Jesus Christ, came in the power of Elijah 
to prepare a highway for the Messiah. Thus, in the 
prayers of the Church, we pray to God to fill his 
faithful servants with the spirit of the saints, and to 
inspire them with a love for that which they loved, and 
a detestation of that which they hated. 

That the demon, and even a good angel by the per- 
mission or commission of God, can take away the life of 
a man, appears indubitable. The angel which appeared 
to Zipporah,* as Moses was returning from Midian to 
Egypt, and threatened to slay his two sons because 
they were not circumcised; as well as the one who 
slew the first-born of the Egyptians,” and the one who 
is termed in Scripture the Destroying Angel, and who 
slew the Hebrew murmurers in the wilderness ;° and 


« Exod, iv. 24, 25. > Exod. xii, 12. 
© 1 Cor. x. 10; Judith vili. 25, 
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the angel who was near slaying Balaam and his ass ;* 
the angel who killed the soldiers of Sennacherib, he 
who smote the first seven husbands of Sara, the daughter — 
of Raguel;° and, finally, the one with whom the Psalm- 
ist menaces his enemies, all are instances in proof of 
this. 

Does not St. Paul, speaking to the Corinthians of 
those who took the Communion unworthily,® say that 
the demon occasioned them dangerous maladies, of 
which many died? Will it be believed that those 
whom the same Apostle delivered over to Satan" suffered 
nothing bodily; and that Judas, having received from 
the Son of God a bit of bread dipped in the dish, and 
Satan having entered into him, that bad spirit did not 
disturb his reason, his imagination, and his heart, until 
at last he led him to destroy himself, and to hang him- 
self in despair? ‘ 

We may believe that all these angels were evil 
angels, although it cannot be denied that God employs 
sometimes the good angels also to exercise his ven- 
geance against the wicked, as well as to chastise, 
correct, and punish those to whom God desires to be 
merciful; as he sends his Prophets to announce good 
and bad tidings, to threaten punishment, and excite to 
repentance. 

But nowhere do we read that either the good or the 
‘evil angels have of their own authority alone either 
given life to any person or restored it. This power is 


4 Numb, xxii. * Tob ili. 7. £ Psa. xxxiv. 7, 
8 1 Cor. xi. 30. h 1 Tim. i. 20. ' John xiii, 
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reserved to God alone.* The demon, according to the 
Gospel,! in the last days, and before the last Judgment, 
will perform, either by his own power or that of Anti- 
christ and his suhordinates, such wonders as would, 
were it possible, lead the elect themselves into error. 
From the time of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, Satan 
raised up false Christs and false Apostles, who per- 
formed many seeming miracles, and even resuscitated 
the dead. At least, it was maintained that they had 
resuscitated some: St. Clement of Alexandria and 
Hegesippus make mention of a few resurrections ope- 
rated by Simon the magician ;™ it is also said that Apol- 
lonius of Thyana brought to life a girl they were 
carrying to be buried. If we may believe Apuleius,” 
Asclepiades, meeting a funeral convoy, resuscitated the 
body they were carrying to the pile. It is asserted 
that Absculapius restored to life Hippolytus, the son of 
Theseus; also Glaucus, the son of Minos, and Cam- 
panes, killed at the assault of Thebes, and Admetus, 
King of Phera in Thessaly. Elian® attests that the 
same /Msculapius joined on again the head of a woman 
to her corpse, and restored her to life. 

But if we possessed the certainty of all these events 
which we have just cited,—I mean to say, were they 
attested by ocular witnesses, well-informed and disin- 
terested, which is not the case,—we ought to know the 
circumstances attending these events, and then we 
should be better able to dispute or assent to them. 


k | Sam. ii. 6, ' Matt. xxiv, 24, 
m Clem. Alex. Itinerario ; Hegesippus de Excidio Jerusalem, c. 2. 
® Apul. Flondo. lib. ii, ¢ #han, de Animal. lb. ix. c. 77. 
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For there is every appearance that the dead people 
resuscitated by Alsculapius were only persons who 
were dangerously ill, and restored to health by that 
skilful physician. The girl revived by Apollonius of 
Thyana was not really dead; even those who were 
carrying her to the funeral pile had their doubts if she 
were deceased. What is said of Simon the magician 
is anything but certain; and even if that impostor 
by his magical secrets could have performed some 
wonders on dead persons, it should be imputed to his 
delusions and to some artifice, which may have substi- 
tuted living bodies or phantoms for the dead bodies 
which he boasted of having recalled to life. Ina word, 
we hold it as indubitable that it is God only who can 
impart life to a person really dead, either by power 
proceeding immediately from himself, or by means of 
angels or of demons, who perform his behests. ” 

I own that the instance of that boy of Dalhem is 
perplexing. Whether it was the spirit of the child 
that returned into his body to animate it anew, or the 
demon who replaced his soul, the puzzle appears to me 
the same; in all this circumstance we behold only the 
work ‘of the evil spirit. God does not seem to have 
had any share init. Now, if the demon can take the 
place of a spirit in a body newly dead, or if he can 
make the soul by which it was animated before death 
return into it, we can no longer dispute his power 
to restore a kind of life to a dead person; which would 
be a terrible temptation for us, who might be led to 
believe that the demon has a power which religion does 
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not permit us to think that God shares with any 
created being. 

I would then say, supposing the truth of the fact, of 
which I see no room to doubt, that God, to punish the 
abominable crime of the father, and to give an example 
of his just vengeance to mankind, permitted the demon 
to do on this occasion what he perhaps had never done, 
nor ever will again,—to possess a body, and serve it in 
some sort as a soul, and give it action and motion 
whilst he could retain the body without its being too 
much corrupted. 

And this example applies admirably to the ghosts of 
Hungary and Moravia, whom the demon will move and 
animate—will cause to appear and disturb the living, 
so far as to occasion their death. I say all this under 
the supposition that what is said of the vampires is true ; 
for if it all be false and fabulous, it is losing time to 
seek the means of explaining it. 

For the rest, several of the ancients, as Tertullian? 
and Lactantius, believed that the demons were the 
only authors of all the magicians do when they evoke 
the souls of the dead. They cause borrowed bodies 
or phantoms to appear, say they, and fascinate the 
eyes of those present, to make them believe that to 
be real which is only seeming. 


» Tertull. de Anim. c. 22. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


INSTANCES OF PHANTOMS WHIOH HAVE APPEARED TO BE ALIVE, 
AND HAVE GIVEN MANY SIGNS OF LIFE. 


Le Loyenr,* in his book upon spectres, maintains, 
that the demon can cause the possessed to make extra- 
ordinary and involuntary movements. He can then, if 
allowed by God, give motion to a dead and insensible 
man. 

He relates the instance of Polycrites, a magistrate of 
/Etolia, who appeared to the people of Locri nine or ten 
months after his death, and told them to show him his 
child, which being born monstrous, they wished to burn 
with its mother. ‘The Locrians, in spite of the remon- 
strance of the spectre of Polycrites, persisting in their 
determination, Polycrites took his child, tore it to pieces 
and devoured it, leaving only the head, while the peoplé 
could neither send him away nor prevent him; after 
that, he disappeared. The AXtolians were desirous of 
sending to consult the Delphian oracle, but the head of 
the child began to speak, and foretold the misfortunes 
which were to happen to their country and to his own 
mother. 

After the battle between king Antiochus and the 
Romans, an officer named Buptages, left dead on the 
field of battle, with twelve mortal wounds, rose up sud- 

* Le Loyer, des Spectres, lib. ii, pp 376, 392, 398. 
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denly, and began to threaten the Romans with the evils 
which were to happen to them through the foreign 
nations who were to destroy the Roman empire. He 
pointed out, in particular, that armies would come from 
Asia, and desolate Europe, which may designate the 
irruption of the Turks upon the domains of the Roman 
empire. 

After that, Buptages climbed up an oak-tree, and 
foretold that he was about to be devoured by a wolf, 
which happened. After the wolf had devoured the 
body, the head again spoke to the Romans, and forbade 
them to bury him. All that appears very incredible, 
and was not accomplished in fact. It was not the 
people of Asia, but those of the North, who overthrew 
the Roman empire. 

In the war of Augustus against Sextus Pompey, son 
of the great Pompey, a soldier of Augustus, named 
Gabinius, had his head cut off by order of young Pom- 
pey, so that it only held on to the neck by a narrow 
strip of flesh. Towards evening they heard Gabinius 
lamenting; they ran to him, and he said that he had 
returned from hell to reveal very important things 
to Pompey. Pompey did not think proper to go to him, 
but he sent one of his men, to whom Gabinius declared 
that the gods on high had decreed the happy destiny of 
Poinpey, and that he would succeed in all bis designs. 
Directly Gabinius had thus spoken, he fell down dead 
and stiff This pretended prediction was falsified by 
the facts. Pompey was vanquished, and Cesar gained 
all the advantage in this war. 

> Pliny, lib, vii. c. 52. 
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A certain female juggler had died, but a magician of 
the band put a charm under her arm-pits, which gave 
her power to move; but another wizard having looked — 
at her, cried out that it was only vile carrion, and im- 
mediately she fell down dead, and appeared what she 
was in fact. 

Nicole Aubri, a native of Vervins, being possessed by 
several devils, one of these devils, named Baltazo, took 
from the gibbet the body of a man who had been hanged 
near the plain of Arlon, and in this body went to the 
husband of Nicole Aubri, promising to deliver his wife 
from her possession if he would let him pass the night 
with her. The husband consulted the schoolmaster, who 
practised exorcising, and who told him on no account 
to grant what was asked of him. The husband and 
Baltazo having entered the church, the woman who was 
possessed called him by his name, and immediately this 
Baltazo disappeared. The schoolmaster conjuring the 
possessed, Beelzebub, one of the demons, revealed what 
Baltazo had done, and that if the husband had granted 
what he asked, he would have flown away with Nicole 
Aubri, both body and soul. 

Le Loyer again relates° four other instances of per- 
sons whom the demon had seemed to restore to life, to 
satisfy the brutal passion of two lovers. 


* Le Loyer, pp. 412—414. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


DEVOTING TO DEATH, A PRACTIOE AMONG THE PAGANS. 


Tue ancient heathens, both Greeks and Romans, 
attributed to magic and to the demon the power of 
occasioning the destruction of any person by a manner 
of devoting them to death, which consisted in forming 
a waxen image as much as possible like the person 
whose life they wished to take. They devoted him 
or her to death by their magical secrets; then they 
burned the waxen statue, and as that by degrees was 
consumed, so the doomed person became languid and 
at last died. Theocritus* makes a woman transported 
with love speak thus: she invokes the image of the 
shepherd, and prays that the heart of Daphnis, her 
beloved, may melt like the image of wax which repre- 
sents him. 

Horace» brings forward two enchantresses who 
evoke the shades, to make them announce the future. 
First of all, the witches tear a sheep with their: 

® Theocrit, Idyl. 1i. 

b “ Lanea et effigies erat, altera cerea: major 

Lanea, que poenis compesceret inferiorem : 
Cerea suppliciter stabat, servilibus ut que 
Jam peritura modis. 


Et imagine cerea 
Largior arserit ignis.” 
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teeth, shedding the blood into a grave, in order to 
bring those spirits from whom they expect an answer ; 
then they place next to themselves two statues, one of 
wax, the other of wool; the latter is the largest, and 
mistress of the other. The waxen image is at its feet, 
as a suppliant, and awaiting only death. After divers 
magical ceremonies, the waxen image was inflamed and 
consumed, 

He speaks of this again elsewhere; and after having 
with a mocking laugh made his complaints to the 
enchantress Canidia, saying that he is ready to make 
her honourable reparation, he owns that he feels all the 
effects of her too-powerful art, as he himself has expe- 
rienced it to give motion to waxen figures, and bring 
down the moon from the sky.° 

Virgil also speaks® of these diabolical operations, and 
these waxen images, devoted by magic art. 

There is reason to believe that these poets only re- 
peat these things to show the absurdity of the pre- 
tended secrets of magic, and the vain and impotent 
ceremonies of sorcerers. 

But it cannot be denied that, idle as all these prac- 
tices may be, they have been used in ancient times; 
that many have put faith in them, and foolishly dreaded 
those attempts, 

Lucian relates the effects’ of the magic of a certain 


¢ “ An que movere cereas imagines, 
Ut ipse curiosus, et polo 
Deripere lunam.” 
4 « Vimus ut hic durescit, et heec ut cera liquescit 
Uno eodemque igni; sic nostro Daphnis amore.”"— Virgil, Eelog. 
© Lucian in Philops. 
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Hyperborean, who, having formed a Cupid with clay, 
infused life into it, and sent it to fetch a girl named 
Chryseis, with whom a young man had fallen in love. 
The little Cupid brought her, and on the morrow, at 
dawn of day, the moon, which the magician had brought 
down from the sky, returned thither. Hecate, whom 
he had evoked from the bottom of hell, fled away, and 
all the rest of this scene disappeared. Lucian, with 
great reason, ridicules all this, and observes that these 
Magicians, who boast of having so much power, ordi- 
narily exercise it only upon contemptible people, and 
are sueh themselves. 

The oldest instances of this dooming are those which 
are set down in Scripture, in the Old Testament. God 
commands Moses to devote to anathema the Canaanites 
of the kingdom of Arad.’ He devotes also to ana- 
thema all the nations of the land of Canaan.¢ Balac, 
king of Moab, sends to the diviner, Balaam, to engage 
him to curse and devote the people of Israel. “ Come,” 
says he to him, by his messenger, “ and curse me Israel ; 
for I know that those whom you have cursed and 
doomed to destruction shall be cursed, and he whom 
you have blessed shall be crowned with blessings.” 

We have in history instances of these devotings and 
maledictions, and evocations of the tutelary gods of 
cities by magie art. The ancients kept very secret the 
proper names of towns,’ for fear that if they came to 
the knowledge of the enemy, they might make use of 
them in their invocations, which to their mind had no 


{ Numb. xxi. 3. £ Dent, vii, 2,3; xii, 1—8, &c. 
h Numb. xxii. 5, &e. ‘ Peir. lib iit. ¢ 5; xxviii. c. 2. 
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might unless the proper name of the town was ex~- 
pressed. The usual names of Rome, Tyre, and Car- 
thage, were not their true and secret names. Rome, for — 
instance, was called Valentia, a name known to very 
few persons, and Valerius Soranus was severely punished 
for having revealed it. 

Macrobius* has preserved for us the formula of a 
solemn devoting or dooming of a city, and of impreca- 
tions against her, by devoting her to some hurtful and 
dangerous demon. We find in the heathen poets a great 
number of these invocations and magical doomings, to 
inspire a dangerous passion, or to occasion maladies. It 
is surprising that these superstitious and abominable 
practices should have gained entrance among Christians, 
aud have been dreaded by persons who ought to have 
known their vanity and impotency. 

Tacitus relates! that at the death of Germanicus, 
who was said to have been poisoned by Piso and Plau- 
tina, there were found in the ground and in the walls 
bones of human bodies, doomings, and charms, or magic 
verses, with the name of Germanicus engraved upon 
thin plates of lead steeped in corrupted blood, half- 
burnt ashes, and other charms, by virtue of which it 
was believed that spirits could be evoked. 


k Macrobius, lib. iii. ¢. 9, 1 Macit. Ann. lib. ii, art. 69. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


INSTANCES OF DEVOTING OR DOOMING AMONGST CHRISTIANS, 


Hector Borrurus,*in his History of Scotland, relates, 
that Duffus, king of that country, falling ill of a 
disorder unknown to the physicians, was consumed by 
a slow fever, passed his nights without sleep, and 
insensibly wasted away; his body melted in perspira- 
tion every night; he became weak, languid, and in a 
dying state, without, however, his pulse undergoing 
any alteration, Everything was done to relieve him, 
but uselessly. His life was despaired of, and those 
about him began to suspect some evil spell. In the 
meantime, the people of Moray, a county of Scotland, 
mutinied, supposing that the king must soon sink under 
his malady. 

It was whispered abroad that the king had been 
bewitched by some witches who lived at Forres, a little 
town in the north of Scotland. People were sent there 
to arrest them, and they were surprised in their dwel- 
lings, where one of them was basting an image of King 
Duffus, made of wax, turning on a wooden spit before 
a large fire, before which she was reciting certain 
magical prayers; and she affirmed, that as the figure 
melted, the king would lose his strength, and at last 

* Hector Bosthinus, Hist. Scot. lib, xi. ¢, 218, 219. 
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he would die, when the figure should be entirely 
melted. These women declared that they had been 
hired to perform these evil spells by the principal men — 
of the county of Moray, who only awaited the king’s 
decease to burst into open revolt. 

These witches were immediately arrested and burnt 
at the stake. The king was much better, and in a few 
days he perfectly recovered his health. This account 
is found also in the History of Scotland by Buchanan, 
who says he heard it from his elders. 

He makes the King Duffus live in 960, and he who 
has added notes to the text of these historians says, 
that this custom of melting waxen images by magic 
art, to occasion the death of certain persons, was not 
unknown to the Romans, as appears from Virgil and 
Ovid; and of this we have related a sufficient number 
of instances. But it must be owned, that all which 
is related concerning it is very doubtful; not that 
wizards and witches bave not been found, who have 
attempted to cause the death of persons of high rank 
by these means, and who attributed the effect to the 
demon; but there is little appearance that they ever 
succeeded in it. If magicians possessed the secret of 
thus occasioning the death of any one they pleased, 
where is the prince, prelate, or lord who would be safe ? 
If they could thus roast them slowly to death, why not 
kill them at once, by throwing the waxen image in the 
fire? Who can have given such power to the devil? 
Is it the Almighty, to satisfy the revenge of an insigni- 
ficant woman, or the jealousy of lovers of either sex ? 

M. de St. André, physician to the king, in his 
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Letters on Witchcraft, would explain the effects of 
these devotings, supposing them to be true, by the 
evaporation of animal spirits, which, proceeding from 
the bodies of the wizards or witches, and uniting with 
the atoms which fall from the wax, and the atoms of the 
fire, which render them still more pungent, should fly 
towards the person they desire to bewitch, and cause 
in him or her sensations of heat or pam, more or less 
violent according to the action of the fire. But I do 
not think that this clever man finds many to approve of 
his idea. The shortest way, in my opinion, would be, 
to deny the effects of these charms; for if these effects 
are real, they are inexplicable by physics, and can only 
be attributed to the devil. 

We read in the History of the Archbishops of Treves, 
that Eberard, Archbishop of that Church, who died in 
1067, having threatened to send away the Jews from 
his city, if they did not embrace Christianity, these 
unhappy people, being reduced to despair, suborned an 
ecclesiastic, who for money baptized for them, by the 
name of the bishop, a waxen image, to which they tied 
wicks or wax tapers, and lighted them on Holy Satur- 
day (Easter Eve), as the prelate was going solemnly to 
administer the baptismal rite. 

Whilst he was occupied in this holy function, the 
statue being half consumed, Eberard felt himself ex- 
tremely ill; he was led into the vestry, where he soon 
after expired. 

The Pope John XXII. in 1317, complained, in pub- 
lic letters, that some scoundrels had attempted his life by 
similar operations; and he appeared persuaded of their 
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power, and that he had been preserved from death only 
by the particular protection of God. ‘“ We inform 
you,” says he, “that some traitors have conspired 
against us, and against some of our brothers the cardi- 
nals, and have prepared beverages and images to take 
away our life, which they have sought to do on every 
occasion; but God has always preserved us.” The 
letter is dated the 27th of July. 

From the 27th of February, the Pope had issued a 
commission to inform against these poisoners ; his letter 
is addressed to Bartholomew, Bishop of Fréjus, who had 
succeeded the Pope in that see, and to Peter Tessier, 
doctor en decret, afterwards cardinal. The Pope says 
therein, in substance,—“‘ We have heard that John de 
Limoges, Jacques de Crabancon, Jean d’Arrant, phy- 
sician, and some others, have applied themselves, through 
a damnable curiosity, to necromancy and other magical 
arts, on which they have books; that they have often 
made use of mirrors, and images consecrated in their 
manner; that placing themselves within circles, they 
have often invoked the evil spirits to occasion the death 
of men by the might of their enchantments, or by 
sending maladies which abridge their days. Sometimes 
they have enclosed demons in mirrors, or circles, or 
rings, to interrogate them, not only on the past, but on 
the future, and make predictions. They pretend to 
have made many experiments in these matters, and 
fearlessly assert, that they can not only by means of 
certain beverages, or certain meats, but by simple 
words, abridge or prolong life, and cure all sorts of 
diseases.” 
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The Pope gave a similar commission, April 22d, 
1317, to the Bishop of Riés, to the same Pierre Tessier, 
to Pierre Després, and two others, to inquire into the 
conspiracy formed against him and against the cardinals ; 
and in this commission he says :— They have prepared 
beverages to poison us, and not having been able con- 
veniently to make us take them, they have had waxen 
images made, with our names, to attack our lives, 
by pricking these images with magical enchantments, 
and invocations of demons; but God has preserved 
us, and caused three of these images to fall into our 
hands.” 

We see a description of similar charms in a letter, 
written three years after, to the Inquisitor of Carcas- 
sone, by William de Godin, Cardinal-Bishop of Sabina, 
in which he says:—‘ The Pope commands you to en- 
quire and proceed against those who sacrifice to demons, 
worship them, or pay them homage, by giving them for 
a token a written paper, or something else, to bind the 
demon, or to work some charm by invoking him; who, 
abusing the sacrament of baptism, baptize images of 
wax, or of other matters with invocation of demons; 
who abuse the eucharist, or consecrated wafer, or other 
sacraments, by exercising their evil spells. You will 
proceed against them with the prelates, as you do in 
matters of heresy; for the Pope gives you the power 
to do so.” The letter is dated from Avignon, the 22d 
of August, 1320. 

At the trial of Enguerrand de Marigni, they brought 
forward a wizard whom they had surprised making 
waxen images, representing King Louis le Hutin and 
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Charles de Valois, and meaning to kill them by prick- 
ing or melting these images. 

It is related also, that Cosmo Rugieri, a Florentine, — 
a great atheist and pretended magician, had a secret 
chamber, where he shut himself up alone, and pricked 
with a needle a wax image representing the king, after 
having loaded it with maledictions and devoted it to 
destruction by horrible enchantmeats, hoping thus to 
cause the prince to languish away and die. 

Whether these conjurations, these waxen images, 
these magical words, may have produced their effects 
or not, it proves at any rate the opinion that was enter- 
tained on the subject,—the ill-will of the wizards, and 
the fear in which they were held. Although their 
enchantments and imprecations might not be followed 
by any effect, it is apparently thought that experience 
on that point made them dreaded, whether with reason 
or not. 

The general ignorance of physics made people at that 
time take many things to be supernatural, which were 
simply the effects of natural causes; and as it is certain, 
as our faith teaches us, that God has often permitted 
demous to deceive mankind by prodigies, and do them 
injury by extraordinary means, it was supposed, with- 
out examining into the matter, that there was an art of 
magic, and sure rules for discovering certain secrets, or 
causing certain evils by means of demons;—as if God 
had not always been the Supreme Master, to permit or 
to hinder them; or as if He would have ratified the 
compacts made with evil spirits. 

But on examining closely this pretended magic, we 
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have found nothing but poisonings, attended by super- 
stition and imposture. All that we have just related of 
the effects of magic, enchantments, and witchcraft, 
which were pretended to cause such terrible effects on 
the bodies and the possessions of mankind; and all 
that is recounted of doomings, evocations, and magic 
figures, which, being consumed by fire, occasioned the 
death of those who were destined or enchanted ;— 
relates but very imperfectly to the affair of vampires, 
which we are treating of in this volume; unless it may 
be said that those ghosts are raised and evoked by 
magic art, and that the persons who fancy themselves 
strangled and finally stricken with death by vampires, 
only suffer these miseries through the malice of the 
demon, who makes their deceased parents or relations 
appear to them, and produces all these effects upon 
them; or simply strikes the imagination of the persons 
to whom it happens, and makes them believe that it is 
their deceased relations, who come to torment and kill 
them; althongh in all this it is only an imagination 
strongly affected, which acts upon them. 

We may also connect with the history of ghosts what 
is related of certain persons who have promised each 
other to return after their death, and to reveal what 
passes in the other world, and the state in which they 
find themselves. 


CHAPTER XXXVIITI. 


INSTANCES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE PROMISED TO GIVE FAOH OTHER NEWS 
OF THN OTHER WORLD APTOR THEIR DEATH, 


Tue story of the Marquis de Rambouillet, who 
appeared after his death to the Marquis de Précy, is 
very celebrated. These two lords, conversing on the 
subject of the other world, like people who were not 
very strongly persuaded of the truth of all that is said 
upon it, promised each other that the first of the two 
who died should bring the news of it to the other. 
The Marquis de Rambouillet set off for Flanders, 
where the war was then carried on; and the Marquis 
de Précy remained at Paris, detained by a low fever. 
Six weeks after, in broad day, he heard some one 
undraw his bed-curtains, and turning to see who it 
was, he perceived the Marquis de Rambouillet, in buff- 
leather jacket and boots. He sprang from his bed to 
embrace his friend; but Rambouillet, stepping back a 
few paces, told him that he was come to keep his word 
as he had promised—that all that was said of the next 
life was very certain —that he must change his conduct, 
and in the first action wherein he was engaged he 
would lose his life. 

Précy again attempted to embrace his friend, but he 
embraced only empty air. Then Rambouillet, seeing that 
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his friend was incredulous as to what he said, showed 
him where he had received the wound in his side, whence 
the blood still seemed to flow. Précy soon after received, 
by the post, confirmation of the death of the Marquis 
de Rambouillet; and being himself some time after, 
during the civil wars, at the Battle of the Faubourg of 
St. Antoine, he was there killed. 

Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Clugni,* relates a 
very similar story. A gentleman named Humbert, 
son of a lord named Guichard de Belioc, in the diocese 
of Macon, having declared war against the other prin- 
cipal men in his neighbourhood, a gentleman, named 
Geoffrey d’Iden, received in the mélée a wound, of 
which he died immediately. 

About two months afterwards, this same Geoffrey 
appeared to a gentleman named Milo d’Ansa, and 
begged him to tell Humbert de Belioc, in whose service 
he had lost his life, that he was tormented for having 
assisted him in an unjust war, and for not having 
expiated his sins by penance before he died; that he 
begged him to have compassion on him, and on his own 
father, Guichard, who had left him great wealth, of 
which he made a bad use, and of which a part had been 
badly acquired. That in truth Guichard, the father of 
Humbert, had embraced a religious life at Clugni; but 
that he had not had time to satisfy the justice of God, 
for the sins of his past life; that he conjured him to 
have mass performed for him and for his father, to give 
alms, and to employ the prayers of good people, to pro- 
cure them both a prompt deliverance from the pains 

* Biblioth, Cluniz, de Miraculis, lib. ic. 7 p. 1290. 
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they endured. He added, “Tell him, that if he will not 
mind what you say, I shall be obliged to go to him 
myself, and announce to him what I have just told you.” 

Milo d’Ansa acquitted himself faithfully of his com- 
mission; Humbert was frightened at it, but it did not 
make him better. Still, fearing that Guichard, his 
father, or Geoffrey d’Iden, might come and disturb him, 
above all during the night, he dare not remain alone, 
and would always have one of his people by him. 

One morning then, as he was lying awake in his 
bed, he beheld in his presence Geoffrey, armed as in a 
day of battle, who showed him the mortal wound he 
had received, and which appeared yet quite fresh. He 
reproached him keenly for his want of pity towards his 
own father, who was groaning in torment. Take care, 
added he, that God does not treat you rigorously, and 
refuse to you that mercy which you refuse to us; and 
above all, take care not to execute your intention of 
going to the wars with Count Amadeus. If you go, 
you will there lose both life and property. 

He said, and Humbert was about to reply, when the 
Squire Vichard de Maracy, Humbert’s counsellor, ar- 
rived from mass, and immediately the dead man disap- 
peared. From that moment, Humbert endeavoured 
seriously to relieve his father Geoffrey, and resolved to 
take a journey to Jerusalem to expiate his sins. Peter 
the Venerable had been well informed of all the details 
of this story, which occurred in the year he went into 
Spain, and made a great noise in the country. 

The Cardinal Baronius,” a very grave and respectable 

> Baronius ad an. Christi 401. Annal. tom. y. 
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man, says, that he had heard from several very sensible 
persons, who had often heard it preached to the people, 
and in particular from Michael Mercati Protho, notary 
of the Holy See, a man of acknowledged probity and 
well informed, particularly in the Platonic philosophy, 
to which he applied himself unweariedly with Marsilius 
Ficin, his friend, as zealous as himself for the doctrine 
of Plato. 

One day, these two great philosophers were convers- 
ing on the immortality of the soul, and if it remained 
and existed after the death of the body. After having 
had much discourse on this matter, they promised each 
other, and shook hands upon it, that the first of them 
who quitted this world should come and tell the other 
somewhat of the state of the other life. 

Having thus separated, it happened some time after- 
wards, that the same Michael Mercati, being wide 
awake and studying, one morning very early, the same 
philosophical matters, heard on a sudden a noise like a 
horseman who was coming hastily to his door, and at 
the same time he heard the voice of his friend Marsilius 
Ficin, who cried out to him, “‘ Michael, Michael, nothing 
is more true than what is said of the other life.” At the 
game, Michael opened his window, and saw Marsilius 
mounted on a white horse, who was galloping away. 
Michael cried out to him to stop, but he continued his 
course till Michael could no longer see him. 

Marsilius Ficin was at that time dwelling at Flo- 
rence, and died there at the same hour that he had 
appeared and spoken to his friend. The latter wrote 
directly to Florence, to inquire into the truth of the 
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circumstance; and they replied to him, that Marsilius 
had died at the same moment that Michael had heard. 
his voice and the noise of his horse at his door, Ever 
after that adventure, Michael Mercati, although very 
regular in his conduct before then, became quite an 
altered man, and lived in so exemplary a manner, that 
he became a perfect model of Christian life. We find 
a great many such instances in Henry More, and in 
Joshua Glanville, in his work entitled “ Saduceeism 
Combated.” 

Here is one taken from the Life of B. Joseph de 
Lionisse, a missionary capuchin.© One day when he 
was conversing with his companion on the duties of 
religion, and the fidelity which God requires of those 
who have consecrated themselves to them, of the re- 
ward reserved for those who are perfectly religious, and 
the severe justice which he exercises against unfaithful 
servants, Brother Joseph said to him, “ Let us promise 
each other mutually, that the one who dies first will 
appear to the other, if God allows him so to do, to 
inform him of what passes in the other world, and the 
condition in which he finds himself.” “I am willing,” 
replied the holy companion, “I give you my word upon 
it.” “And I pledge you mine,” replied Brother Joseph. 

Some days after this, the pious companion was 
attacked by a malady which brought him to the tomb. 
Brother Joseph felt this the more sensibly, because he 
knew better than the others all the virtues of this holy 
monk. He had no doubt of the fulfilment of their 
agreement, or that the deceased would appear to him, 

© Tom i, p 64, et seq. 
H2 
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when he least thought of it, to acquit himself of his 
promise. 

In effect, one day when Brother Joseph had retired 
to his room, in the afternoon, he saw a young capuchin 
enter horribly haggard, with a pale thin face, who 
saluted him with a feeble, trembling voice. As, at the 
sight of this spectre, Joseph appeared a little disturbed, 
“Don’t be alarmed,” it said to him; “I am come here 
as permitted by God, to fulfil my promise, and to tell 
you that I have the happiness to be amongst the elect 
through the mercy of the Lord. But learn that it 
is even more difficult to be saved than is thought in 
this world; that God, whose wisdom can penetrate the 
most secret folds of the heart, weighs exactly the 
actions which we have done during life, the thoughts, 
wishes, and motives, which we propose to ourselves in 
acting; and as much as he is inexorable in regard to 
sinners, so much is he good, indulgent, and rich in 
mercy, towards those just souls who have served him 
in this life.” At these words the phantom disappeared. 

Here follows an instance of a spirit which comes 
after death to visit his friend without having made an 
agreement with him to do so. Peter Garmate, bishop 
of Cracow, was translated to the archbishopric of 
Gnesnes, in 1548, and obtained a dispensation from 
Paul III. to retain still his bishopric of Cracow. This 
prelate, after having led a very irregular life during his 
youth, began, towards the end of his life, to perform 
many charitable actions, feeding every day a hundred 


4 Stephani Damalevini Historia, p. 291. apud Ranald continuat. 
Baronii, ad an. 1545, tom. xxi art. 62. 
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poor, to whom he sent food from his own table. And 
when he travelled, he was followed by two wagons, 
loaded with coats and shirts, which he distributed | 
amongst the poor according as they needed them. 

One day, when he was preparing to go to church, 
towards evening, (it being the eve of a festival,) and 
he was alone in his closet, he suddenly beheld before 
him a gentleman named Curosins, who had been dead 
some time, with whom he had formerly been too inti- 
mately associated in evil doing. 

The Archbishop Garmate was at first affrighted, 
but the defunct reassured him, and told him that he was 
of the number of the blessed. “ What!” said the 
prelate to him, “after such a life as you led! For 
you know the excesses which both you and myself 
committed in our youth.” ‘I know it,” replied the 
defunct ; “‘ but this is what saved me. One day, when 
in Germany, I found myself with a man who uttered 
blasphemous discourse, most injurious to the Holy 
Virgin. I was irritated at it, and gave him a blow— 
we drew our swords, I killed him; and for fear of 
being arrested and punished as a homicide, I took 
flight, without reflecting much on the action I had 
committed. But at the hour of death, I found myself 
most terribly disturbed by remorse for my past life, 
and I only expected certain destruction; when the 
Holy Virgin came to my aid, and made such powerful 
intercession for me with her Son, that she obtained for 
me the pardon of my sins; and I have the happiness to 
enjoy beatitude. For yourself, who have only six 
months to live, I am sent to warn you, that in con- 
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sideration of your alms, and your charity to the poor, 
God will show you mercy, and expects you to do 
penance. Profit while it is time, and expiate your past 
sins.” After having said this, he disappeared; and the 
archbishop, bursting into tears, began to live in so 
Christian a manner, that he was the edification of all 
who knew him. He related the circumstance to his 
most intimate friends, and died in 1545, after having 
directed the Church of Gnesnes for about five years. 

The danghter of Dumoulin, a celebrated lawyer, 
having been inhumanly massacred in her dwelling,° 
appeared by night to her husband, who was wide 
awake, and declared to him the names of those who 
had killed herself and her children, conjuring him to 
revenge her death. 


* Le Loyer, lib. iti. pp. 46, 47. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


EXTRACT FROM THE POLITICAL WORKS OF M. L'ABBE DE 87. PIEBRE.* 


I was told lately at Valogne, that a good priest of 
the town, who teaches the children to read, had had an 
apparition in broad day ten or twelve years ago. As 
that had made a great deal of noise at first, on account 
of his reputation for probity and sincerity, I had the 
curiosity to hear him relate his adventure himself. 
A lady, one of my relations, who was acquainted with 
him, sent to invite him to dine with her yesterday, the 
7th of January, 1708; and as on the one hand I showed 
a desire to learn the thing from himself, and on the 
other it was a kind of honourable distinction to have 
had by daylight an apparition of one of his comrades, he 
related it before dinner without requiring to be pressed, 
and im a very naive manner. 

“Tn 1695,” said M. Bezuel to us, “being a school- 
boy of about fifteen years of age, I became acquainted 
with the two children of M. Abaquene, attorney, 
schoolboys like myself. The eldest was of my own age, 
the second was eighteen months younger; he was 


* Vol, iv. p, 57. 
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named Desfontaines; we took all our walks and all our 
parties of pleasure together, and whether it was that 
Desfontaines had more affection for me, or that he was 
more gay, obliging, and clever than his brother, I loved 
him the best. 

“In 1696, we were walking both of us in the cloister 
of the Capuchins. He told me that he had lately read 
a story of two friends who had promised each other that 
the first of them who died should come and bring news 
of his condition to the one still living; that the one 
who died came back to earth, and told his friend 
surprising things. Upon that, Desfontaines told me 
that he had a favour to ask of me; that he begged me 
to grant it instantly: it was to make him a similar 
promise, and on his part he would do the same. I told 
him that I would not. For several months he talked 
to me of it, often and seriously; 1 always resisted his 
wish. At last, towards the month of August, 1696, as 
he was to leave to go and study at Caen, he pressed me 
so much with tears in his eyes, that I consented to it. 
He drew out at that moment two little papers which he 
had ready written: one was signed with his blood, in 
which he promised me that in case of his death he would 
come and bring me news of his condition; in the other, 
I promised him the same thing. I pricked my finger; 
a drop of blood came, with which I signed my name. 
He was delighted to have my billet, and embracing me, 
he thanked me a thousand times. 

*¢ Some time after, he set off with his tutor. Our sepa- 
ration caused us much grief, but we wrote to each other 
now and then, and it was but six weeks since I had had 
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a letter from him, when what I am going to relate to 
you happened to me. 

“The 3ist of July, 1697, one Thursday,—I shall 
remember it ali my life,—the late M. Sortoville, with 
whom I lodged, and who had been very kind to me, 
begged of me to go to a meadow near the Cordeliers, 
and help his people, who were making hay, and to make 
haste. I had not been there a quarter of an hour, 
when, about half-past-two, I all of a sudden felt giddy 
and weak. In vain I leant upon my hay-fork; I was 
obliged to place myself on a little hay, where I was 
nearly half-an-hour recovering my senses. That passed 
off; but as nothing of the kind had ever occurred to 
me before, I was surprised at it, and I feared it might 
be the commencement of an illness. Nevertheless, 
it did not make much impression upon me during the 
remainder of the day. It is true, I did not sleep that 
night so well as usual. 

“ The next day, at the same hour, as I was conducting 
to the meadow M. de St. Simon, the grandson of M. de 
Sortoville, who was then ten years old, I felt myself 
seized on the way with a similar faintness, and I sat 
down on a stone in the shade. That passed off, and we 
continued our way; nothing more happened to me that 
day, and at night I had hardly any sleep. 

“« At last, on the morrow, the second day of August, 
being in the loft where they laid up the hay they brought 
from the meadow, I was taken with a similar giddiness and 
a similar faintness, but still more violent than the other. 
I fainted away completely ; one of the men perceived it. 
I have been told that I was asked what was the matter 
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with me, and that I replied, ‘I have seen what I should 
never have belieyed;’ but I have no recollection of 
either the question or the answer. That however 
accords with what I do remember to have seen just 
then; as it were some one naked to the middle, but 
whom, however, I did not recognise. They helped me 
down from the ladder. The faintness seized me again. 
my head swam as I was between two rounds of the 
ladder, and again I fainted. They took me down and 
placed me on a beam which served for a seat in 
the large square of the Capuchins. I sat down on it, 
and then I no longer saw M. de Sortoville nor his 
domestics, although present; but perceiving Desfon- 
taines near the foot of the ladder, who made me a sign 
to come to him, I moved on my seat as if to make room 
for him; and those who saw me and whom I did not 
see, although my eyes were open, remarked this move- 
ment. 

«As he did not come, I rose to go to him. He 
advanced towards me, took my left arm with his right 
arm, and led me about thirty paces from thence into 
a retired street, holding me still under the arm. The 
domestics, supposing that my giddiness had passed off, 
and that I had purposely retired, went every one to 
their work, except a little servant who went and told 
M. de Sortoville that I was talking all alone. M. de 
Sortoville thought I was tipsy; he drew near, and 
heard me ask some questions, and make some answers, 
which he has told me since. 

“ T was there nearly three-quarters of an hour, con- 
versing with Desfontaines. ‘I promised you,’ said he 
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to me, ‘ that if I died before you I would come and tell 
you of it, Iwas drowned the day before yesterday in 
the river of Caen, at nearly this same hour. I was out | 
walking with such and such a one. It was very warm, 
and we had a wish to bathe; a faintness seized me in 
the water, and I fell to the bottom. The Abbé de 
Menil-Jean, my comrade, dived to bring me up. I seized 
hold of his foot; but whether he was afraid it might be 
a salmon, because I held him so fast, or that he wished 
to remount promptly to the surface of the water, he 
shook his leg so roughly, that he gave me a violent kick 
on the breast, which sent me to the bottom of the river, 
which is there very deep.’ 

“ Desfontaines related to me afterwards all that had 
occurred to them in their walk, and the subjects they 
had conversed upon. It was in vain for me to ask him 
questions—whether he was saved, whether he was 
damned, if he was in purgatory, if I was in a state of 
grace, and if I should soon follow him; he continued 
to discourse as if he had not heard me, and as if he 
would not hear me. 

“T approached him several times to embrace him, 
bnt it seemed to me that I embraced nothing, and yet 
J felt very sensibly that he held me tightly by the arm, 
and that when I tried to turn away my head that 
I might not see him, because I could not look at him 
without feeling afflicted, he shook my arm aa if to oblige 
me to look at and listen to him. 

“He always appeared to me taller than I had seen 
him, and taller even than he was at the time of his 
death, although he had grown during the eighteen 
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months in which we had not met. I beheld him always 
naked to the middle of his body, his head uncovered, 
with his fine fair hair, and a white scroll twisted in his 
hair over his forehead, on which there was some writing, 
but I could only make out the word in, &c. 

“It was his usual tone of voice. He appeared to me 
neither gay nor sad, but in a calm and tranquil state. 
He begged of me, when his brother returned, to tell 
him certain things to say to his father and mother. 
He begged me to say the Seven Psalms which had been 
given him as a penance the preceding Sunday, which 
he had not yet recited; again he recommended me to 
speak to his brother, and then he bade me adieu, 
saying, as he left me, Jusques, jusques, (till, till,) which 
was the usual term he made use of when at the end of 
our walk we bade each other good-bye, to go home. 

*“ He told me that at the time he was drowned, his 
brother, who was writing a translation, regretted having 
let him go without accompanying him, fearing some 
accident. He described to me so well where he was 
drowned, and the tree in the avenue of Louvigni on 
which he had written a few words, that two years 
afterwards, being there with the late Chevalier de Gotol, 
one of those who were with him at the time he was 
drowned, I pointed out to him the very spot; and by 
counting the trees in a particular direction which 
Desfontaimes had specified to me, I went straight up to 
the tree, and I found his writing. He (the Chevalier) 
told me also that the article of the Seven Psalms was 
true, and that on coming from confession they had told 
each other their penance; and since then his brother 
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has told me that it was quite true that at that hour he 
was writing his exercise, and he reproached himself 
for not having accompanied his brother. As nearly © 
a month passed by without my being able to do what 
Desfontaines had told me in regard to his brother, he 
appeared to me again twice before dinner at a country 
house whither I had gone to dine a league from hence. 
I was very faint. I told them not to mind me, that it 
was nothing, and that I should soon recover myself; 
and I went to a corner of the garden. Desfontaines 
having appeared to me, reproached me for not having 
yet spoken to his brother, and again conversed with me 
for a quarter of an hour without answering any of my 
questions. 

“‘ As I was going in the morning to Notre-Dame de la 
Victoire, he appeared to me again, but for a shorter 
time, and pressed me always to speak to his brother, 
and left me, saying still, Jusques, Jusques, and without 
choosing to reply to my questions. 

“ Tt is a remarkable thing that I always felt a pain in 
that part of my arm which he had held me by the-first 
time, until I had spoken to his brother. I was three 
days without being able to sleep, from the astonishment 
and agitation I felt. At the end of the first conver- 
sation, I told M. de Varonville, my neighbour and 
schoolfellow, that Desfontaines had been drowned; that 
he himself had just appeared to me and told me ao. 
He went away and ran to the parents’ house to know 
if it was true; they had just received the news, but by 
a mistake he understood that it was the eldest. He 
assured me that he had read the letter of Desfontaines, 
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and he believed it; but I maintained always that it 
could not be, and that Desfontaines himself had ap- 
peared to me. He returned, came back, and told me 
in tears that it was but too true. 

“ Nothing has occurred to me since, and there is my 
adventure just as it happened. It has been related in 
various ways; but I have recounted it only as I have 
just told it to you. The Chevalier de Goto] told me 
that Desfontaines had appeared also to M. de Menil- 
Jcan; but I am not acquainted with him; he lives 
twenty leagues from hence near Argentan, and I can 
say no more about it.” 

This is a very singular and circumstantial narrative, 
related by M. l’Abbé de St. Pierre, who is by no means 
credulous, and sets his whole mind and all his philosophy 
to explain the most extraordinary events by physical 
reasonings, by the concurrence of atoms, corpuscules, 
insensible evaporation of spirit, and perspiration. But 
this is so far-fetched, and does such palpable violence 
to the subjects and the attending circumstances, that 
the most credulous would not yield to such arguments. 
It is surprising that these gentlemen, who pique them- 
selves on strength of mind, and so haughtily reject 
everything that appears supernatural, can so easily 
admit philosophical systems much more incredible than 
even the facts they oppose. They raise doubts which 
are often very ill-founded, and attack them upon prin- 
ciples still more uncertain. That may be called refuting 
one difficulty by another, and resolving a doubt by 
principles still more doubtful. 

But, it will be said, whence comes it that so many 
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other persons who had engaged themselves to come and 
bring news of the immortality of the soul, after their 
death, have not come back. Seneca speaks of a Stoic 
philosopher, named Julius Canus, who, having been 
condemned to death by Julius Cesar, said aloud that 
he was about to learn the truth of that question on 
which they were divided; to wit, whether the soul was 
immortal or not. And we do not read that he revisited 
this world. La Motte de Vayer had agreed with his 
friend Baranzan the Barnabite, that the first of the two 
who died should warn the other of the state in which 
he found himself. Baranzan died, and returned not. 

Because the dead sometimes return to earth, it 
would be imprudent to conclude that they always do 
so. And it would be equally wrong reasoning to say 
that they never do return, because haying promised to 
revisit this world they have not done so. For in that case 
we should imagine that it is in the power of spirits to 
return and make their appearance when they will, and 
if they will; but it seems indubitable that, on the 
contrary, it is not in their power, and that it is only 
by the express permission of God that disembodied 
spirits sometimes appear to the living. 

We see, in the history of the bad rich man, that God 
would not grant him the favour which he asked, to 
send to earth one of those who were in Hades. 
Similar reasons, derived from the hardness of heart or 
the incredulity of mortals, may have prevented, in the 
same manner, the return of Julius Canus or of Baranzan, 
The return of spirits and their apparition is neither 
a natural thing nor dependent on the choice of those 
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who are dead. It is a supernatural effect, and allied to 
the miraculous. 

St. Augustine says on this subject," that if the dead 
interest themselves in what concerns the living, 
St. Monica, his mother, who loved him so tenderly, 
and went with him by sea and land everywhere during 
her life, would not have failed to visit him every night, 
and come to console him in his troubles; for we must 
not suppose that she was become less compassionate 
since she became one of the blest: absit ut facta sit 
vita feliciore crudelis. 

The return of spirits, their apparition, the execution 
of the promises which certain persons have made each 
other, to come and tell their friends what passes in the 
other world, is not in their own power. All this is in 
the hands of God. 


> Aug. de Cura gerend. pro Mortuls, c, xiii. p. 526. 


CHAPTER XL. 


DIVERS SYSTEMS FOR EXPLAINING THB RETURN OF SPIRITS. 


Tue affair of ghosts having made so much noise in 
the world as it has done, it is not surprising that a 
diversity of systems should have been formed upon it, 
and that so many schemes should have been proposed 
to explain their return to earth and their operations. 

Some have thought that it was a momentary resur- 
rection, caused by the soul of the defunct, which re- 
entered his body, or by the demon, who re-animated 
him, and caused him to act for a while, whilst his 
blood retained its consistency and fluidity, and his 
organic functions were not entirely corrupted and de- 
ranged. 

Others, struck with the consequence of such prin- 
ciples, and the arguments which might be deduced 
from them, chose rather to suppose that these vam- 
pires were not really dead; that they still retained 
certain seeds of life, and that their spirits could from 
time to time re-animate and bring them out of their 
tombs, to make their appearance amongst men, take 
refreshment, and renew the nourishing juices and ani- 
mal spirits by sucking the blood of their near kindred. 

There has lately been printed a dissertation on the 
uncertainty of the signs of death, and the abuse of 
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hasty interments, by M. Jacques Benigne Vinslow, 
Doctor, Regent of the Faculty at Paris, translated, 
with a commentary, by Jacques Jean Bruhier, physi- 
cian, at Paris, 1742, in 8vo. This work may serve to 
explain how persons who have been believed to be dead, 
and have been buried as such, have nevertheless been 
found alive a considerable time after their funeral obse- 
quies had been performed. This will perhaps render 
vampirism less incredible. 

M. Vinslow, Doctor, and Regent of the Medical 
Faculty at Paris, maintained, in the month of April, 
1740, a thesis, in which he asks if the experiments 
of surgery are fitter than all others to discover the 
signs of uncertain death. He therein maintained that 
there are many occurrences in which the signs of 
death are very doubtful; and he adduces several in- 
stances of persons believed to be dead, and interred as 
such, who nevertheless were afterwards found to be 
alive. 

M. Bruhier, M.D. has translated this thesis into 
French, and has made some learned additions to it, 
which serve to strengthen the opinion of M. Vinslow. 
The work is very interesting, from the matter it treats 
upon, and very agreeable to read, from the manner in 
which it is written. I am about to make some extracts 
from it, which may be useful to my subject. I shall 
adhere principally to the most certain and singular 
facts; for to relate them all, we must transcribe the 
whole work. 

It is known that John Duns, surnamed Scot,? or the 

* Duns Scotus, 
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Subtile Doctor, had the misfortune to be interred alive 
at Cologne, and that when his tomb was opened some 
time afterwards, it was found that he had gnawed his © 
arm.’ The same thing is related of the emperor Zeno, 
who made himself heard from the depth of his tomb by 
repeated cries to those who were watching over him, 
Lancisi, a celebrated physician of the pope Clement XI. 
relates, that at Rome he was witness to a person of 
distinction being still alive when he wrote, who resumed 
sense and motion whilst they were chanting his funeral 
service at church. 

Pierre Zacchias, another celebrated physician of 
Rome, says, that in the hospital of the Saint Esprit, a 
young man, who was attacked with the plague, fell into 
so complete a state of syncope, that he was believed to 
be really dead. Whilst they were carrying his corpse, 
along with a great many others, on the other side of the 
Tiber, the young man gave signs of life. He was 
brought back to the hospital and cured. Two days after, 
he fell into a similar syncope, and that time he was 
reputed to be dead beyond recovery. He was placed 
amongst others intended for burial, came to himself a 
second time, and was yet living when Zacchias wrote. 

It is related, that a man named William Foxley, 


> This fact is more than donbtful. Bzovius, for having advanced it 
upon the anthority of some others, was called Bovvus, that is, “ Great 
Ox.” It is, therefore, better to stand by what Moreri thought of it. 
“The enemies of Scotus have proclaimed,” says he, “that, having died 
of apoplexy, he was at first interred, and, some time after this accident 
having elapsed, he died in despair, gnawing his hands. But this 
calnmny, which was authorized by Paulus Jovius, Latomias, and 
Bzovius, has been so well refuted, that no one now will give credit to it.” 
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when forty years of age,° falling asleep on the 27th of 
April, 1546, remained plunged in sleep for fourteen 
days and fourteen nights, without any preceding malady. 
He could not persuade himself that he had slept more 
than one night, and was convinced of his long sleep 
only by being shown a building begun some days before 
this drowsy attack, and which he beheld completed on 
his awaking. It is said that in the time of Pope Gre- 
gory II. ascholar of Lubec slept for seven years conse- 
cutively. Lilius Giraldus‘ relates that a peasant slept 
through the whole autumn and winter. 


¢ Larrey, in Henri VIII. Roi d’Ahgleterre. 
@ Lilius Giraldus, Hist, Poet, Dialog. 


CHAPTER XLI 


VARIOUS INSTANOES OF PERSONS BEING BURIED ALIVE. 


Piuvtarcs relates, that a man who fell from a great 
height, having pitched upon his neck, was believed to 
be dead, without there being the appearance of any 
hurt. As they were carrying him to be buried, the 
day after, he all at once recovered his strength and 
his senses. Asclepiades,* meeting a great funeral train 
of a person they were taking to be interred, obtained 
permission to look at and to touch the dead man; 
he found some signs of life in him, and by means 
of proper remedies he immediately recalled him to 
life, and restored him in sound health to his parents 
and relations. 

There are several instances of persons who after 
being interred came to themselves, and lived a long 
time in perfect health. They relate in particular,» 
that a woman of Orleans was buried in a cemetery, 
with a ring on her finger, which they had not been 
able to draw off when she was placed in her 
coffin. The following night, a domestic, attracted by 

* Cels. lib. fi. ¢. 6. 


> Le P. Le Olere, ci-devant attorney of the boarders of the college 
of Louis le Grand. 
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the hope of gain, broke open the coffin, and as he could 
not tear the ring off her finger, was about to cut her 
finger off, when she uttered a loud shriek. The servant 
fled. The woman disengaged herself as she could from 
her winding sheet, returned home, and survived her 
busband, 

M. Bernard, a principal surgeon at Paris, attests 
that, being with his father at the parish of Réal, they 
took from the tombs, living and breathing, a monk of 
the order of St. Francis, who had been shut up in it 
three or four days, and who had gnawed his hands 
around the bands which confined them. But he died 
almost the moment that he was in the air. 

Several persons have made mention of that wife of 
a counseller of Cologne,” who haying been interred 
with a valuable ring on her finger, in 1571, the grave- 
di gger opened the grave the succeedingnight to steal 
the ring. But the good lady caught hold of him, and 
forced him to take her out of the coffin, He, how- 
ever, disengaged himself from her hands, and fled. 
The resuscitated lady went and rapped at the door of 
her house. At first they thought it was a phantom, 
and left her a long time at the door, waiting anxiously 
to be let in; but at last they opened it for her. They 
warmed her, and she recovered her health perfectly, 
and had after that three sons, who all belonged to the 
church. This event is exhibited on her sepulchre in 
a picture, or painting, in which the story is represented, 
and moreover written in German verses. 


* Misson, Voyage d'Italie, tom. i, Lettre 5. Goulart, des His- 
toires admirables et mémorables; printed at Geneva, in 1678. 
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It is added, that the lady, in order to convince those 
of the house that it was herself, told the footman 
who came to the door that the horses had gone up to 
the hay-loft, which was true; and there are still to be 
seen at the windows of the grenier of that house, 
horses’ heads, carved in wood, as a sign of the truth of 
the matter. 

Francois de Civile, 2 Norman gentleman,’ was the 
captain of a hundred men in the city of Rouen, when 
it was besieged by Charles IX., and he was then six- 
and-twenty. He was mortally wounded at the end of 
an assault; and having fallen into the moat, some 
pioneers placed him in a grave with some other bodies, 
and covered them over with a little earth. He remained 
there from eleven in the morning till half-past six in 
the evening, when his servant went to disinter him. 
This domestic, having remarked some signs of life, put 
him in a bed, where he remained for five days and 
nights, without speaking, or giving any other sign of 
feeling, but as burning hot with fever as he had been 
cold in the grave. The city having been taken by 
storm, the servants of an officer of the victorious army, 
who was to lodge in the house wherein was Civile, 
threw the latter npon a paillasse in a back room, 
whence the enemies tossed him out of the window 
upon a dunghill, where he remained for more than 
seventy-two hours in his shirt. At the end of that time 
one of his relations, surprised to find him still alive, sent 
him to a league’s distance from Rouen, where he was 
attended to, and at last was perfectly cured. 

4 Misson, Voyage, tom. ii1. © Goulart, loca citata. 
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During a great plague, which attacked the city of 
Dijon, in 1558, a lady, named Nicole Lentillet, being 
reputed dead of the epidemic, was thrown into a great 
pit, wherein they buried the dead. The day after her 
interment, in the morning, she came to herself again, 
and made vain efforts to get out; but her weakness, and 
the weight of the other bodies with which she was 
covered, prevented her doing so. She remained in this 
horrible situation for four days, when the burial men 
drew her out, and carried her back to her house, where 
she perfectly recovered her health, 

A young lady of Augsburg,’ having fallen into a 
swoon, or trance, her body was placed under a deep 
vault, without being covered with earth; but the en- 
trance to this subterranean vault was closely walled up. 
Some years after that time, some one of the same 
family died. The vault was opened, and the body of 
the young lady was found at the very entrance, with- 
out any fingers to her right hand, which she had de- 
voured in despair. 

On the 25th of July, 1688, there died at Metz a 
hair-dresser’s boy, of an apoplectic fit, in the evening, 
after supper. 

On the 28th of the same month, he was heard to 
moan again several times. They took him out of his 
grave, and he was attended by doctors and surgeons. 
The physician maintained, after he had been opened, 
that the young man had not been dead two hours. 
This is extracted from the manuscript of a bourgeois 
of Metz, who was contemporary with him. 

‘ M. Graffe, Epit. & Guil, Frabi, Centurie 2. Observ. Chirurg. 516. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


INSTANCES OF DROWNED PERSONS RECOVERING THEIR HEALTH. 


Here follow some instances of drowned persons* 
who came to themselves several days after they were 
believed to be dead. Peclin relates the story of a 
gardener of Troninghalm, in Sweden, who was still 
alive, and sixty-five years of age, when the author wrote. 
This man being on the ice to assist another man who 
had fallen into the water, the ice broke under him, and 
he sunk under water to the depth of eight ells, his feet 
sticking in the mud: he remained sixteen hours before. 
they drew him out of the water. In this condition, he 
lost all sense, except that he thought he heard the 
bells ringing at Stockholm. He felt the water, which 
entered his body, not by his mouth, but his ears. 
After having sought for him during sixteen hours, they 
caught hold of his head with a hook, and drew him out 
of the water; they placed him between sheets, put him 
near the fire, rubbed him, shook him, and at last 
brought him to himself. The king and chancellor would 
see him and hear his story, and gave him a pension. 

A woman of the same country, after having been 
three days in the water, was also revived by the same 
means as the gardener. Another person named Janas, 
having drowned himself at seventeen years of age, was 

* Guill. Derham, Extrait. Peclin, o. x. de acre et alum, def. 

VOL, II. I 
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taken out of the water seven weeks after} they warmed 
him, and brought him back to life. 

Mr. D’Egly, of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, at Paris, relates, that a Swiss, an 
expert diver, having plunged down into one of the 
hollows in the bed of the river, where he hoped to find 
fine fish, remained there about nine hours; they drew 
him out of the water, after having burt him in several 
places with their hooks. M. D’Egly, seeing that the 
water bubbled strongly from his mouth, maintained 
that he was not dead. They made him throw up as 
much water as he could for three quarters of an hour, 
wrapped him up in hot linen, put him to bed, bled him, 
and saved him. 

Some have been recovered after being seven weeks 
in the water, others after a less time; for instance, 
Gocellin, a nephew of the Archbishop of Cologne, having 
fallen into the Rhine, remained under water for fifteen 
hours before they could find him again; at the end of 
that time, they carried him to the tomb of St. Suitbert, 
and he recovered his health.» 

The same St. Suitbert resuscitated also another 
young man who had been drowned several hours. But 
the author who relates these miracles is of no great 
authority. 

Several instances are related of drowned persons who 
have remained under water for several days, and at 
last recovered and enjoyed good health. In the second 
part of the Dissertation on the Uncertainty of the 
Signs of Death, by M. Bruhier, cases are mentioned 

b Vita 8. Suitberti, apud Surium, I. Martii. 
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of persons who have been under water forty-eight 
hours, others during three days, and during eight days. 
He adds to this the example of the insect chrysalis, 
which passes all the winter without giving any signs of 
life, and the aquatic insects which remain all the winter 
motionless in the mud; which also happens to the frogs 
and toads; ants even, against the common opinion, are 
during the winter in a death-like state, which ceases 
only on the return of spring. Swallows, in the northern 
countries, bury themselves in heaps, in the lakes and 
ponds, in rivers even, in the sea, in the sand, in the 
holes of walls, and the hollows of trees, or at the bottom 
of cayerns; whilst other kinds of swallows cross the sea 
to find warmer and more temperate climes. 

What has just been said of swallows being found 
at the bottom of lakes, ponds, and rivers, is commonly 
remarked in Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, and Moravia. 
Sometimes even storks are fished up as if dead, having 
their beaks fixed in the flesh of one another; many of 
these have been seen in the environs of Geneva, and 
even in the environs of Metz, in the year 1467. 

To these may be added quails and herons. Sparrows 
and cuckoos have been found during the winter in 
hollow trees, torpid and without the least appearance 
of life, which being warmed recovered themselves and 
took flight. We know that hedgehogs, marmots, sloths, 
and serpents, live underground without breathing, and 
the circulation of the blood is very feeble in them 
during all the winter. It is even said that bears sleep 
during almost all that period. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 


INSTANCES OF WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN BELIEVED TO BE DEAD, 
AND WHO HAVE COME TO LIFE AGAEN. 


Very clever physicians assert,* that in cases of the 
suffocation of the uterus, a woman may live thirty days 
without breathing. I know that a very excellent 
woman was six-and-thirty hours without giving any 
sign of life. Every body thought she was dead, and 
they wanted to enshroud her, but her husband always 
opposed it. At the end of thirty-six hours she came to 
herself, and has lived a long time since then. She told 
them that she heard very well all that was said about 
her, and knew that they wanted to lay her out; but 
her torpor was such that she could not surmount it, 
and she should have let them do whatever they pleased 
without the least resistance. 

This applies to what St. Augustine says of the priest 
Pretextatus, who in his trances and swoons heard, as if 
from afar off, what was said, and nevertheless would 
have let himself be burned, and his flesh cut, without 
opposing it or feeling it. 

Corneille le Bruyn,” in his Voyages, relates, that he 
saw at Damietta, in Egypt, a Turk whom they called 


* Le Clere, Hist. de la Médecine. 
> Corneille le Bruyn, tom. i. p. 579. 
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the Dead Child, because when his mother was with 
child with him, she fell ill, and as they believed she was 
dead, they buried her pretty quickly, according to the | 
custom of the country, where they let the dead remain 
but a very short time unburied, above all during the 
plague. She was put into a vault which this Turk had 
for the sepulture of his family. 

Towards evening, some hours after the interment of 
this woman, it entered the mind of the Turk her hus- 
band, that the child she bore might still be alive; he 
then had the vault opened, and found that his wife had 
delivered herself, and that his child was alive, but the 
mother was dead. Some people said that the child had 
been heard to cry, and that it was on receiving intima- 
tion of this that the father had the tomb opened. This 
man, surnamed the Dead Child, was still living in 1677. 
Le Bruyn thinks that the woman was dead when her 
child was born ; but being dead, it would not have been 
possible for her to bring him into the world. It must 
be remembered, that in Egypt, where this happened, 
the women have an extraordinary facility of delivery, 
as both ancients and moderns bear witness, and that 
this woman was simply shut up in a vault, without 
being covered with earth, 

A woman at Strasburg, who was with child, being 
reputed to be dead, was buried in a subterranean 
vault ;° at the end of some time, this vault haying been 
opened for another body to be placed in it, the woman 
was found out of the coffin lymg on the ground, and 
having between her hands a child, of which she had 

© Cronstand, Philos. veter. restit, 
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delivered herself, and whose arm she held in her mouth, 
as if she would fain eat it. 

Another woman, a Spaniard,’ the wife of Francisco 
Aravallos of Suasso, being dead, or believed to be so, 
in the last months of her pregnancy, was put in the 
ground; her husband, whom they had sent for from 
the country, whither he had gone on business, would 
see his wife at the church, and had her exhumed: 
hardly had they opened the coffin, when they heard 
the cry of a child, who was making efforts to leave the 
bosom of its mother. 

He was taken away alive, and lived a long time, 
being known by the name of the Child of the Earth; 
and since then he was lieutenant-general of the town of 
Xéréz, on the frontier of Spain. These instances 
might be multiplied to infinity, of persons buried alive, 
and of others who have recovered as they were being 
carried to the grave, and others who have been taken 
out of it by fortuitous circumstances. Upon this sub- 
ject you may consult the new work of Messrs. Vinslow 
and Bruhier, and those authors who have expressly 
treated on this subject. These gentlemen derive from 
thence a very wise and very judicious conclusion, 
which is, that people should never be buried without 
the absolute certainty of their being dead, above all 
in times of pestilence, and in certain maladies in which 
those who are suffering under them lose on a sudden 
both sense and motion. 


4 Gaspard Reies, Camp. Elys. jucund. 
* Page 167, des additions de M. Bruhier. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


* 
CAN THESE INSTANCES BE APPLIED TO THE HUNGARIAN GHosTs! 


Soms advantage of these instances and these argu- 
ments may be derived in favour of vampirism, by 
saying that the ghosts of Hungary, Moravia, and 
Poland are not really dead; that they continue to live 
in their graves, although without motion and without 
respiration; the blood which is found in them being 
fine and red, the flexibility of their limbs, the cries 
which they utter when their heart is pierced or their 
head being cut off, all prove that they still exist. 

That is not the principal difficulty which arrests my 
judgment; it is, to know how they come out of their 
graves without any appearance of the earth having 
been removed, and how they have replaced it as it was; 
how they appear dressed in their clothes, go and come, 
and eat. If it is so, why do they return to their 
graves? why do they not remain amongst the living? 
why do they suck the blood of their relations? why 
do they haunt and fatigue persons who ought to be 
dear to them, and who have done nothing to offend 
them? If all this is only imagination on the part of 
those who are molested, whence comes it that these 
vampires are found in their graves in an uncorrupted 
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state, full of blood, supple, and pliable; that their feet 
are found to be in a muddy condition the day after 
they have run about and frightened the neighbours, 
and that nothing similar is remarked in the other 
corpses interred at the same time and in the same 
cemetery? Whence does it happen that they neither 
come back nor infest the place any more when they are 
burned or impaled? Would it be, again, the imagina- 
tion of the living and their prejudices which reassure 
them after these executions? Whence comes it that 
these scenes recur so frequently in those countries, 
that the people are not cured of their prejudices, and 
daily experience, instead of destroying, only augments 
and strengthens them? 


CHAPTER XLV. 


DEAD PERSONS WHO CHEW IN THEIR QRAVES LIKE HOGS, AND DEVOUB 
THEIR OWN FLESH. 


Ir is an opinion widely spread in Germany, that cer- 
tain dead persons masticate in their graves, and devour 
whatever may be close to them; that they are even 
heard to eat like pigs, with a eertain low cry, and as if 
growling and grunting. 

A German author,*? named Michael Rauff, has com- 
posed a work, entitled De Masticatione Mortuorum in 
Tumulis—* Of the Dead who masticate in their Graves.” 
He sets it down as a proved and sure thing, that there 
are certain dead persons who have devoured the linen 
and everything that was within reach of their mouth, 
and even their own flesh, in their graves. He remarks, 
that in some parts of Germany, to prevent the dead 
from masticating, they place a lump of earth under 
their chin in the coffin ; elsewhere they place a little piece 
of money and a stone in their mouth; elsewhere they 
tie a handkerchief tightly round their throat. The 
author cites some German writers who make mention 


“ Mich. Rauff, alter’ Dissert. Art Ivii. pp. 98, 99, et Art. lix. p. 100. 
> De Nummis in Ore Defunctorum repertis, Art. ix. & Beyer. 
muller, &c. 
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of this ridiculous custom; he quotes several others who 
speak of dead people that have devoured their own 
flesh in their sepulchre. This work was printed at 
Leipsic in 1728, It speaks of an author named Philip 
Rehrius, who printed in 1679 a treatise with the same 
title—De Masticatione Mortuorum. 

He might have added to it the circumstance of Henry 
Count of Salm,* who, being supposed to be dead, was 
interred alive; they heard during the night, in the 
church of the Abbey of Haute-Seille, where he was 
buried, loud cries; and the next day, on his tomb being 
opened, they found him turned upon his face, whilst in 
fact he had been buried lying upon his back. 

Some years ago, at Bar-le-Duc, a man was buried in 
the cemetery, and a noise was heard in his grave; the 
next day they disinterred him, and found that he had 
gnawed the flesh of his arms; and this we learned from 
ocular witnesses. This man had drunk brandy, and 
had been buried as dead. Rauff speaks of a woman of 
Bohemia,’ who, in 1355, had eaten in her grave half 
her shroud. In the time of Luther, 2 man who was 
dead and buried, and a woman the same, gnawed their 
own entrails. Another dead man in Moravia ate the 
linen clothes of a woman who was buried next to him, 

All this is very possible, but that those who are 
really dead move their jaws, and amuse themselves 
with masticating whatever may be near them, is a 
childish fancy—like what the ancient Romans said of 
their Manducus, which was a grotesque figure of a man 


¢ Richer, Senon. tom. iii. Spicileg. Ducherii, p. 392. 
4 Rauff, Art. xlii. p. 438. 
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with an enormous mouth, and teeth proportioned 
thereto, which they caused to move by springs, and 
grind his teeth together, as if this lifeless figure had 
wanted to eat. They frightened children with them, 
and threatened them with the Manducus.* 

Some remains of this old custom may be seen in 
certain processions, where they carry a sort of serpent, 
which at intervals opens and shuts a vast jaw, armed 
with teeth, into which they throw cakes, as if to gorge 
it, or satisfy its appetite. 

« “Pandemque venit ad pulpita nostrum 
Exodinm, cum persone pallentis hiatum 


In gremio matris fastidit rusticus infans.” 
Juvenal, Sat, iii. 174, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


SINGULAR INSTANCE OF A HUNGARIAN GHOST. 


THE most remarkable instance cited by Rauff? is that 
of one Peter Plogojovitz, who had been buried ten 
weeks im a village of Hungary, called Kisolova. This 
man appeared by night to some of the mhabitants of 
the village while they were asleep, and grasped their 
throat so tightly that in four-and-twenty hours it caused 
their death. Nine persons, young and old, perished 
thus in the course of eight days. 

The widow of the same Plogojovitz declared that her 
husband since his death had come and asked her for his 
shoes, which frightened her so much that she left 
Kisolova to retire to some other spot. 

From these circumstances the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage determined upon disinterring the body of Plogo- 
jovitz and burning it, to deliver themselves from these 
visitations. ‘They applied to the Emperor's officer, 
who commanded in the territory of Gradiska in Hun- 
gary, and even to the Curé of the same place, for 
permission to exhume the body of Peter Plogojovitz. 
The officer and the Curé made much demur in 
granting it, but the peasants declared that if they 

* Rauf, Art. xii, p, 15. 
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were refused permission to disinter the body of this 
man, whom they had no doubt was a true vampire, 
(for so they called these revived corpses,) they should. 
be obliged to forsake the village, and go where they 
could. 

The Emperor's officer, who wrote this account, seeing 
he could hinder them neither by threats nor promises, 
went with the Curé of Gradiska to the village of 
Kisolova, and having caused Peter Plogojovitz to be 
exhumed, they found that his body exhaléd no bad 
smell; that he looked as when alive, except the tip of 
the nose; that his hair and beard had grown, and in- 
stead of his nails which had fallen off, new ones had 
come; that under his cuticle, which appeared whitish, 
there was a new skin, which looked healthy, and of 
a natural colour; his feet and hands were as whole as 
could be desired in a living man. They remarked 
also in his mouth some fresh blood, which these people 
believed that this vampire had sucked from the men 
whose death he had occasioned. 

The Emperor's officer and the Curé having dili- 
gently examined all these things, and the people who 
were present feeling their indignation awakened anew, 
and being more fully persuaded that he was the true 
cause of the death of their compatriots, ran directly 
for a sharp pointed stake, which they thrust into his 
breast, whence there issued a quantity of fresh and 
crimson blood, and also from the nose and mouth. 
After this the peasants placed the body on a pile of 
wood, and saw it reduced to ashes. 
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M. Rauff, from whom we have these particulars, 
cites several authors who have written on the same 
subject, and have related instances of dead people who 
have eaten in their tombs. He cites particularly 
Gabril Rzaczincki in his history of the Natural Curio- 
sities of the Kingdom of Poland, printed at Sandomir 
in 1721. 


> Rauff, Art. xxi. p, 14. 


CHAPTER XLYII. 


REASONINGS ON THIS MATTER 


Tuose authors have reasoned a great deal on these 
events. 1. Some have believed them to be miraculous. 
2. Others have looked upon them simply as the effect 
of a heated imagination, or a sort of prepossession. 
3. Others again have believed that there was nothing 
in them all but what was very simple and very natural, 
these persons not being dead, but acting naturally 
upon other bodies. 4. Others have asserted* that 
it was the work of the devil himself; amongst these, 
some have advanced the opinion that there were certain 
benign demons, differing from those who are male- 
volent and hostile to mankind, to which benign 
demons they have attributed playful and harmless 
operations, in contradistinction to those bad demons 
who inspire the minds of men with crime and sin, ill 
use them, kill them, and occasion them an infinity 
of evils. But what greater evils can one have to fear 
from veritable demons and the most malignant spirits, 
than those which the ghouls of Hungary inflict on the 
persons whose blood they suck, and thus cause to die? 


* Rudiga, Physio. Dur. lib, i. v. 4. Theophrast. Paracels. Georg. 
Agricola, de Anim Subterran. p. 78. 
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5. Others will have it that it is not the dead who eat 
their own flesh or clothes, but serpents, rats, moles, 
ferrets, or other voracious animals, or even what the 
peasants call striges,» which are birds that devour 
animals and men, and suck their blood. Some have said 
that these instances are principally remarked in women, 
and, ahove all, in a time of pestilence; but there are 
instances of ghouls of both sexes, and principally of 
men; although those who die of plague, poison, hydro- 
phobia, drunkenness, and any epidemical malady, are 
more apt to return, apparently because their blood 
coagulates with more difficulty; and sometimes some 
are buried who are not quite dead, on account of the 
danger there is in leaving them long without sepulture, 
from fear of the infection they would cause. 

It is added, that these vampires are known only to 
certain countries, as Hungary, Moravia, and Silesia, 
where those maladies are more common, and where the 
people, being badly fed, are subject to certain disorders 
occasioned by the climate and the food, and augmented 
by prejudice, fancy, and fright, which are capable of 
producing or of increasing the most dangerous maladies, 
as daily experience proves too well. As to what some 
have asserted, that the dead have been heard to eat and 
chew like pigs in their graves, it is manifestly fabulous, 
and such an idea can have its foundation only in ridi- 
culous prepossessions of the mind. 


> Ovid, lib. vi. Vide Debrio, Disquisit, Magic. lib. i. p. 6, and 
bb. iu. p. 355, 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


ARE THE VAMPIRES OR REVENANS REALLY DEAD? 


Tae opinion of those who hold that all that is related 
of vampires is the effect of imagination, fascination, or 
of that disorder which the Greeks term phrenesis or 
coribantism, and who pretend by that means to explain 
all the phenomena of vampirism, will never persuade us 
that these maladies of the brain can produce such real 
effects as those we have just recounted. It is impos- 
sible that on a sudden, several persons should believe 
they see a thing which is not there, and that they should 
die in so short a time of a disorder purely imaginary. 
And who has revealed to them that such a vampire is 
undecayed in his grave, that he is full of blood, that 
he in some measure lives there after his death? Is 
there not to be found in the nation one sensible man 
who is exempt from this fancy, or who has soared 
above the effects of this fascination, these sympathies 
and antipathies—this natural magic? And _ besides, 
who can explain to us clearly and distinctly what these 
grand terms signify, and the manner of these operations 
so occult and so mysterious? It is trying to explain a 
thing which is obscure and doubtful, by another still 
more uncertain and incomprehensible. 
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If these persons believe nothing of all that is related 
of the apparition, the return, and the actions of vam- 
pires, they lose their time very uselessly in proposing 
systems and forming arguments to explain what exists 
only in the imagination of certain prejudiced persons 
struck with an absurd idea; but, if all that is related, 
or at least a part, is true, these systems and these argu- 
ments will not easily satisfy those minds which desire 
proofs far more weighty. 

Let us see, then, if the system which asserts that 
these vampires are not really dead is well founded. 
It is certain that death consists in the separation of the 
soul from the body, and that neither the one nor the 
other perishes, nor is annihilated by death; that the 
soul is immortal, and that the body, destitute of its 
soul, still remains entire, and becomes only in part 
corrupt, sometimes in a few days, and sometimes in a 
longer space of time; sometimes even it remains uncor- 
rupted during many years or even ages, either by 
reason of a good constitution, as in Hector and 
Alexander the Great, whose bodies remained several 
years undecayed;* or by means of the art of em- 
balming; or lastly, owing to the nature of the earth in 
which they are interred, which has the power of drying 
up the radical humidity and the principles of corruption. 
I do not stop to prove all these things, which besides 
are very well known. 

Sometimes the body, without being dead and for- 
saken by its reasonable soul, remains as if dead and 


* Homer, de Hectore, Iliad XXIV 411. Plutarch, de Alexandro in 
ejus Vita. 
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motionless, or at least with so slow a motion and such 
feeble respiration, that it is almost imperceptible, as it 
happens in faintings, swoons, in certain disorders very 
common amongst women, in trances—as we remarked 
in the case of Pretextatus, priest of Calamis; we have 
also reported more than one instance of persons con~- 
sidered dead, and buried as such; I may add that of the 
Abbé Salin, prior of St. Christopher, who being in his 
coffin, and about to be interred, was resuscitated by 
some of his friends, who made him swallow a glass of 
champagne. 

Several instances of the same kind are related.° 
In the “ Causes Célébres,” they make mention of a girl 
who became enceinte during a long swoon; we have 
already noticed this. Pliny cites’ a great number of 
instances of persons who have been thought dead, and 
who have come to life again, and lived for a long time. 
He mentions a young man, who haying fallen asleep in 
a cavern, remained there forty years without waking. 
Our historians ® speak of the seven sleepers, who slept 
for fifty years, from the year of Christ 253 to 403. 
It is said that the philosopher Epimenides slept in a 
cavern during fifty-seven years, or according to others, 
forty-seven, or only forty years; for the ancients do 
not agree concerning the number of years; they even 
affirm, that this philosopher had the power to detach 
his soul from his body, and recall it when he pleased. 
The same thing is related of Aristeus of Proconnesus. 


> About the year 1680; he died after the year 1694. 
¢ Causes Célébres, tom. viii. p 585. 

¢ Plin. Hist. Natur. lib. vii. c. 52. 

© St. Gregor. Turon. de Gloria Martyr. ¢. 95. 
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I am willing to allow that this is fabulous; but we 
cannot gainsay the truth of several other stories of 
persons who have come to life again, after having 
appeared dead for three, four, five, six, and seven days. 
Pliny acknowledges that there are several instances of 
dead people who have appeared after they were in- 
terred ; but he will not mention them more particularly, 
because, he says, he relates only natural things and not 
prodigies— Post sepulturam quoque visorum exempla 
sunt, nisi quod nature opera non prodigia sectamur.” 
We believe that Enoch and Elijah are still living. 
Several have thought that St. John the Evangelist was 
not dead,‘ but that he is still alive in his tomb. 

Plato and St. Clement of Alexandria? relate, that 
the son of Zoroaster was resuscitated twelve days 
after his (supposed) death, and when his body had 
been laid upon the funeral pyre. Phlegon says," that 
a Syrian soldier in the army of Antiochus, after having 
been killed at Thermopyle, appeared in open day in 
the Roman camp, and spoke to several. And Plutarch 
relates; that a man named Thespesius, who had fallen 
from the roof of a house, came to himself the third day 
after he died (or seemed to die) of his fall. 

St. Paul, writing to the Corinthians,* seems to sup- 
pose that sometimes the soul transported itself without 
the body, to repair to the spot where it is in mind or 


f T have touched upon this matter in a particular Dissertation at the 
head of the Gospel of St. John. 

& Plato, de Republ lib. x. Clemens Alexandr. lib, y. Stromat. 

h Phieg. de Mirabilis, o. 3. 

+ Plutarch, de Serf Numinis Vindicta, 

* 1 Cor. xiii, 2. 
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thought ; for instance, he says that he has been trans- 
ported to the third heaven; but he adds, that he 
knows pot whether in the body, or only in spirit— 
‘ Sive in corpora, sive extra corpus, nescio, Deus scit.” 
We have already cited St. Augustine,’ who mentions 
a priest of Calamis, named Pretextatus, who, at the sound 
of the voices of some persons who lamented their sins, 
fell into such an ecstasy of delight, that he no longer 
breathed or felt any thing; and they might have cut 
and burnt his flesh without his perceiving it; his soul 
was absent, or really so occupied with these lamenta- 
tions, that he was insensible to pain. In swoons and 
syncope, the soul no longer performs her ordinary 
functions. She is nevertheless in the body, and con- 
tinues to animate it, but she perceives not her own 
action. 

A curé of the diocese of Constance, named Bayer, 
writes me word that in 1728, having been appointed to 
the cure of Rutheim, he was disturbed 2 month after- 
wards by a spectre, or an evil genius, m the form of a 
peasant, badly made, and ill-dressed, very ill-looking, 
and stinking insupportably, who came and knocked at 
the door in an insolent manner, and having entered his 
study told him that he had been sent by an official of 
the Prince of Constance, his bishop, upon a certain 
commission, which was found to be absolutely false. 
He then asked for something to eat, and they placed 
before him meat, bread, and wine. He took up the 
meat with both hands, and devoured it bones and all, 
saying, “‘ See how I eat both flesh and bone—do the 

1 Aug. lib, xiv. de Civit. Dei, ¢. 24. 
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same,” Then he took up the wine-cup, and swallowed 
it at a draught, asking for another, which he drank off 
in the same fashion. After that he withdrew, without 
bidding the Curé good-bye; and the servant who showed 
him to the door having asked his name, he replied, 
“JT was born at Rutsingen, and my name is George 
Raulin,” which was false. As he was going down 
stairs he said to the Curé in German, in a menacing 
tone, “I will show you who I am.” 

He passed all the rest of the day in the village, 
showing himself to everybody. Towards midnight he 
returned to the Curé’s door, crying out three times in 
a terrible voice, “Monsieur Bayer!” and adding, “ I will 
let you know whol am.” In fact, during three years 
he returned every day towards four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and every night till dawn of day. He 
appeared in different forms, sometimes like a water- 
dog, sometimes as a lion, or some other terrible animal; 
sometimes in the shape of a man, or a girl, when the 
Curé was at table, or in bed, enticing him to licen- 
tiousness. Sometimes he made an uproar in the house, 
like a cooper putting hoops on his casks; then again 
you might have thought he wanted to throw the house 
down by the noisc he made in it. To have witnesses 
to all this, the Curé often sent for the beadle and other 
personages of the village to bear testimony to it. The 
spectre emitted, wherever he showed himself, an insup- 
portable stench. 

At last the Curé had recourse to exorcisms, but they 
produced no effect. And as they despaired almost of 
being delivered from these vexations, he was advised, 
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at the end of the third year, to provide himself with 
a holy branch on Palm Sunday, and also with a sword 
sprinkled with holy water, and to make use of it against 
the spectre. He did so once or twice, and from that 
time he was no more molested. This is attested by 
a Capuchin monk, witness of the greater part of these 
things, the 29th of August, 1749. 

I will not guarantee the truth of all these circum- 
stances; the judicious reader will make what induction 
he pleases from them. If they are true, here is a real 
ghost, who cats, drinks, and speaks, and gives tokens of 
his presence for three whole years, without any appear- 
ance of religion. Here follows another instance of 
a ghost who manifested himself by actions alone. 

They write me word from Constance, the 8th of 
August, 1748, that towards the end of the year 1746 
sighs were heard, which secmed to proceed from the 
corner of the printing-office of the Sieur Lahart, one 
of the common-council-men of the city of Constance. 
The printers only laughed at it at first, but in the fol- 
lowing year, 1747, in the beginning of January, they 
heard more noise than before. There was a hard 
knocking near the same corner whence they had at 
first heard some sighs; things went so far that the 
printers received slaps, and their hats were thrown on 
the ground. They had recourse to the Capuchins, who 
came with the books proper for exorcising the spirit. 
The exorcism completed, they returned home, and the 
noise ceased for three days. 

At the end of that time the noise recommenced more 
violently than before; the spirit threw the characters 
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for printing, whether letters or figures, against the 
windows. They sent out of the city for a famous 
exorcist, who exorcised the spirit for a week. One day 
the spirit boxed the ears of a lad; and again the 
letters, &c. were thrown against the wiudow-panes. 
The foreign exorcist, not having been able to effect 
‘anything by his exorcisms, returned to his own home. 

The spirit went on as usual, giving slaps in the face 
to one, and throwing stones and other things at an- 
other, so that the compositors were obliged to leave 
that corner of the printing-office and place themselves 
in the middle of the room; but they were not the 
quieter for that. 

They then sent for other exorcists, one of whom 
had a particle of the true cross, which he placed upon 
the table. The spirit did not, however, cease dis- 
turbing as usual the workmen belonging to the print- 
ing-office ; and the Capuchin brother who accompanied 
the exorcist received such buffets that they were both 
obliged to withdraw to their convent. Then came 
others, who, having mixed a quantity of sand and 
ashes in a bucket of water, blessed the water, and 
sprinkled with it every part of the printing-office. 
They also scattered the sand and ashes all over the 
room upon the paved floor, and being provided with 
swords the whole party began to strike at random right 
and left in every part of the room, to see if they could 
hit the ghost, and to observe if he left any foot-marks 
upon the sand or ashes which covered the floor. They 
perceived at last that he had perched himself on the 
top of the stove or furnace, and they remarked on the 
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angles of it marks of his feet and hands impressed on 
the sand and ashes they had blessed. 

They succeeded in driving him from thence, and they 
very soon perceived that he had slid under the table, 
and left marks of his hands and feet on the pavement. 
The dust raised by all this movement in the office 
caused them to disperse, and they discontinued the 
pursuit. But the principal exorcist having taken out 
a screw from the angle where they had first heard the 
noise, found in a hole in the wall some feathers, three 
bones wrapped up in a dirty piece of linen, some bits 
of glass, and a hair-pin, or bodkin. He blessed a 
fire which they lighted, and had it all thrown in, 
But this monk had hardly reached his convent when 
one of the printers came to tell him that the bodkin 
had come out of the flames three times of itself, and 
that a boy who was holding a pair of tongs, and who 
put this bodkin in the fire again, had been violently 
struck in the face. The rest of the things which had 
been found having been brought to the Capuchin con- 
vent, they were burnt without further resistance ; but 
the lad who had carried them there saw a naked 
woman in the public market-place, and on that and the 
following days groans were heard in the market-place 
of Constance. 

Some days after this the printer’s house was again 
infested in this manner, the ghost giving slaps, throw- 
ing stones, and molesting the domestics in divers ways. 
The Sieur Lahart, the master of the house, received 
a great wound in his head, two boys who slept in the 
same bed were thrown on the ground, so that the 

VOL. IL. K 
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house was entirely forsaken during the night. One 
Sunday a servant girl carrying away some linen from 
the house had stones thrown at her, and another time 
two boys were thrown down from a ladder. 

There was in the city of Constance an executioner 
who passed for a sorcerer. The monk who writes to 
me suspected him of having some part in this game; he 
began to exhort those who sat up with him in the 
house, to put their confidence in God, and to be strong 
in faith. He gave them to understand that the execu- 
tioner was likely to be of the party. They passed the 
night thus in the honse, and about ten o'clock in the 
evening, one of the companions of the exorcist threw 
himself at his feet in tears, and revealed to him, that 
that same night he and one of his companions had been 
sent to consult the executioner in Turgau, and that by 
order of the Sieur Lahart, printer, in whose house all 
this took place. This avowal strangely surprised the 
good father, and he declared that he would not continue 
to exorcise, if they did not assure him that they had 
not spoken to the executioner to put an end to the 
haunting. They protested that they had not spoken to 
him at all. The Capuchin father had every thing 
picked up that was found about the house, wrapped up 
in packets, and had them carried to his convent. 

The following night, two domestics tried to pass the 
night in the house, but they were thrown out of their 
beds, and constrained to go and sleep elsewhere. After 
this, they sent for a peasant of the village of Annanstorf, 
who was considered a good exorcist. He passed the 
night in the haunted house, drinking, singing, and 
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shouting. He received slaps and blows from a stick, 
and was obliged to own that he could not prevail 
against the spirit. 

The widow of an executioner presented herself then — 
to perform the exorcisms; she began by using fumiga- 
tions in all parts of the dwelling, to drive away the evil 
spirits. But before she had finished these fumigations, 
seeing that the master was struck in the face and on his 
body by the spirit, she ran away from the house, with- 
out asking for her pay. 

They next called in the Curé of Valburg, who passed 
for a clever exorcist. He came with four other secular 
curés, and continued the exorcisms for three days, 
without any success. He withdrew to his parisk, im- 
puting the inutility of his prayers to the want of faith 
of those who were present. 

During this time, one pf the four priests was struck 
with a knife, then with a fork, but he was not hurt. 
The son of Sieur Lahart, master of the dwelling, re- 
ceived upon his jaw a blow from a paschal taper, 
which did him no harm. All being of no service, they 
sent for the executioner of the neighbourhood. Two 
of the persons who went to fetch him were well 
thrashed and pelted with stones. Another had his 
thigh so tightly pressed, that he felt the pain for a long 
time. The executioner carefully collected all the 
packets he found wrapped up abont the house, and 
put others in their room; but the spirit took them up 
and threw them into the market-place. After this, the 
executioner persuaded the Sieur Lahart that he might 
boldly return with his people to the house; he did so, 
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but the first night, when they were at supper, one of 
his workmen named Solomon was wounded on the foot, 
and then followed a great effusion of blood. They then 
sent again for the executioner, who appeared much sur- 
prised that the house was not yet entirely freed, but at 
that moment he was himself attacked by a shower of 
stones, boxes on the ears, and other blows, which con- 
strained him to run away quickly. 

Some heretics in the neighbourhood, being informed 
of all these things, came one day to the bookseller’s 
shop, and upon attempting to read in a Catholic Bible 
which was there, were well boxed and beaten; but 
having taken up a Calvinist Bible, they received no 
harm. Two men of Constance having entered the 
bookseller’s shop from sheer curiosity, one of them was 
immediately thrown down upon the ground, and the 
other ran away as fast as he could. Another person, 
who had come in the same way from curiosity, was 
punished for his presumption, by having a quantity of 
water thrown upon him. <A young girl of Augsburg, 
a relation of the Sieur Lahart, printer, was chased 
away with violent blows, and pursued even to the 
neighbouring house, where she entered. 

At last the hauntings ceased, on the 8th of February. 
On that day the spectre opened the shop-door, went in, 
displaced a few articles, went out, shut the door, and 
from that time nothing more was seen or heard of it. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


INSTANCE OF A MAN NAMED OURMA WHO WAS SENT BACK INTO 
THE WORLD. 


Sr. Avaustine relates on this subject,* that a 
countryman named Curma, who held a small place in 
the village of Tullia, near Hippo, having fallen sick, 
remained for some days senseless and speeehless, having 
just respiration enough left to prevent their burying 
him. At the end of several days he began to open his 
eyes, and sent to ask what they were about in the house 
of another peasant of the same place, and like himself 
named Curma. They brought him back word, that he 
had just expired at the very moment that he himself 
had recovered and was resuscitated from his deep 
slumber, 

Then he began to talk, and related what he had seen 
and heard; that it was not Curma the curial,> but 
Curma the blacksmith, who ought to have been 
brought; he added, that among those whom he had 
seen treated in different ways, he had recognised some 
of his deceased acquaintance, and other ecclesiastics, 
who were still alive, who had advised him to come to 
Hippo, and be baptized by the Bishop Augustine; 


* Auguat. lib, de Cur& pro Mortuis, c. xii. p. 524. 
> Curialis, this word signifies.a small employment in a village. 
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that according to their advice he had received baptism 
in his vision; that afterwards he had been introduced 
into Paradise, but that he had not remained there long, 
and that they had told him that if he wished to dwell 
there, he must be baptized. He replied, “I am so ;” 
but they told him, that he had been so only in a vision, 
and that he must go to Hippo to receive that sacra- 
ment in reality. He came there as soon as he was 
cured, and received the rite of baptism with the other 
catechumens, 

St. Augustine was not informed of this adventure 
till about. two years afterwards. He sent for Curma, 
and learnt from his own lips what I have just re- 
lated. Now it is certain that Curma saw nothing with 
his bodily eyes of all that had been represented to him 
in his vision; neither the town of Hippo, nor Bishop 
Augustine, nor the ecclesiastics who counselled him to 
be baptized, nor the persons living and deceased whom 
he saw and recognised. We may helieve, then, that 
these things are effects of the power of God, who makes 
use of the ministry of angels to warn, console, or alarm 
mortals, according as his judgment sees best. 

St. Augustine inquires afterwards if the dead have 
any knowledge of what is passing in this world? He 
doubts the fact, and shows that at least they have no 
knowledge of it by ordinary and natural means. He 
remarks, that it is said God took Josiah, for instance, 
from this world,* that he might not witness the evil 
which was to befall his nation; and we say every day, 
Such-a-one is happy to have left the world, and so 

© 2 Kings xxii, et seq. 
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escaned feeling the miseries which have happened to his 
family or his country. But if the dead know not what 
is passing in this world, how can they be troubled about 
their bodies being interred or not? How do the saints 
hear our prayers? and why do we ask them for their 
intercession ? 

It is then true that the dead can learn what is 
passing on the earth, either by the agency of angels, or 
by that of the dead who arrive in the other world, 
or by the revelation of the Spirit of God, who discovers 
to them what he judges proper, and what it is expe- 
dient that they should learn. God may also sometimes 
send men who have been long dead to living men, as 
he permitted Moses and Elias to appear at the Trans- 
figuration of the Lord, and as an infinite number of the 
saints have appeared to the living. The invocation of 
saints has always been taught and practised in the 
Church; whence we may infer that they hear our 
prayers, are moved by our wants, and can help us by 
their intercession. But the way in which all this is 
done is not distinctly known; neither reason nor revye- 
lation furnishes us with anything certain, as to the 
means it pleases God to make use of to reveal our 
wants to them. 

Lucian, in his dialogue entitled Philopseudes, or the 
‘Lover of Falsehood,” relates something similar, A 
man named Kucrates, having been taken down to hell, 
was presented to Plute, who was angry with him who 
presented him, saying,— That man has not yet com- 
pleted his course; his turn is not yet come. Bring 

@ Lucian, in Philopsend. p. 880. 
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hither Demilius, for the thread of his life is finished.” 
Then they sent Eucrates back to this world, where he 
announced that Demilius would die soon. Demilius 
lived near him, and was already a little ill. 

But a moment after they heard the noise of those 
who were bewailing his death, Lucian makes a jest of 
all that was said on this subject, but he owns that it 
was the common opinion in his time. He says in the 
same part of his work, that a man has been seen to 
come to life again after having been looked upon as 
dead during twenty days. 

The story of Curma which we have just told, reminds 
me of another very like it, related by Plutarch in his 
Book on the Soul,’ of a certain man named Enarchus, 
who, being dead, came to life again soon after, and 
related that the demons who had taken away his soul 
were severely reprimanded by their chief, who told 
them that they had made a mistake, and that it was 
Nicander, and not Enarchus whom they ought to bring. 
He sent them for Nicander, who was directly seized 
with a fever, and died during the day. Plutarch heard 
this from Enarchus himself, who to confirm what he 
had asserted said to him—“ You will get well certainly, 
and that very soon, of the illness which has attacked you.” 

St. Gregory the Great relates’ something very 
similar to what we have just mentioned. An illustrious 
man of rank named Stephen, well known to St. Gregory 
and Peter his interlocutor, was accustomed to relate to 
him, that going to Constantinople on business he died 


° Plutarch. de Anima, apud Eusebius de Prep. Hvang. lib. ii. ¢. 18. 
f Gregor Dial. lib. iv. ¢. 36. 
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there; and as the doctor who was to embalm him was 
not in town that day, they were obliged to leave the 
body unburied that night. During this interval 
Stephen was led before the judge who presided in hell, 
where he saw many things which he had heard of, but 
did not believe. When they brought him to the judge, 
the latter refused to receive him, saying, “It is not 
that man whom I commanded you to bring here, but 
Stephen the blackemith.” In consequence of this order 
the soul of the dead man was directly brought back to 
his body, and at the same instant Stephen the black- 
smith expired; which confirmed all that the former had 
said of the other life. 

The plague ravaging the city of Rome in the time 
that Narses was governor of Italy, a young Livonian, 
a shepherd by profession, and of a good and quiet dispo- 
sition, was taken ill with the plague in the house of the 
advocate Valerian, his master. Just when they thought 
him all but dead, he suddenly came to himself, and 
related to them that he had been transported to heaven, 
where he had learnt the names of those who were to die 
of the plague in his master’s house; having named them 
to him, he predicted to Valerian that he should survive 
him; and to convince him that he was saying the truth, 
he let him see that he had acquired by infusion the 
knowledge of several different languages; in effect, he 
who had never known how to speak any but the Italian 
tongue, spoke Greek to his master, and other languages 
to those who knew them. 

After having lived in this state for two days, he had 
fits of madness, and having laid hold of his hands with 

K 3 
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his teeth, he died a second time, and was followed by 
those whom he had named. His master, who survived, 
fully justified his prediction. Men and women who fall 
into trances remain sometimes for several days without 
food, respiration, or pulsation of the heart, as if they 
were dead. Thauler, a famous contemplative (philo- 
sopher), maintains that a man may remain entranced 
during a week, a month, or even a year. We have 
seen an abbess, who, when in a trance into which she 
often fell, lost the use of her natural functions, and 
passed thirty days in that state without taking any 
nourishment, and without sensation. Instances of these 
trances are not rare in the lives of the saints, though 
they are not all of the same kind, or duration. 

Women in hysterical fits remain likewise many days 
as if dead, speechless, inert, pulseless: Galen mentions 
a woman who was six days in this state® Some of 
them pass ten whole days motionless, senseless, without 
respiration and without food. 

Some persons who have seemed dead and motionless, 
had however the sense of hearing very strong, heard all 
that was said about themselves, made efforts to speak, 
and show that they were not dead, but who could 
neither speak, nor give any signs of life.* 

I might here add an infinity of trances of saintly 
personages of both sexes, who in their delight in God, 
in prayer remained motionless, without sensation, almost 
breathless, and who felt nothing of what was done to 
them, or around them. 


© See the treatise on the Uncertainty of the Signs of Death, tom. ii- 
pp 404, 407, e seg 
h Ybid lib ii. pp. 504, 505, 506, 514. 


CHAPTER L. 


INSTANCHS OF PERSONS WHO COULD FALL INTO A TRANCH WHEN THEY 
FLEASED, AND REMAINED PERFECTLY SHNSHLESS. 


JEBOME CARDAN says* that he fell into a trance 
when he liked; he owns that he does not know if, 
like the priest, Pretextatus, he should not feel great 
wounds or hurts, but he did not feel the pain of the 
gout, or the pulling him about. He adds, the priest of 
Calamis heard the voices of those who spoke aloud near 
him, but as if from a distance. “For my part,” says 
Cardan, “I hear the voice, though slightly, and without 
understanding what is said. And when I wish to 
entrance myself, I feel abont my heart as it were 
a separation of the soul from the rest of my body, and 
that communicates as if by a little door with all the 
machine, principally by the head and brain. Then I 
have no sensation except that of being beside myself.” 

We may report here what is related of the Lap- 
landers,> who when they wish to learn something that 
is passing at a distance from the spot where they are, 
send their demon, or their souls, by means of certain 
magic ceremonies, and by the sound of a drum which 
they beat, or upon a shield painted in a certain manner; 

* Hieron, Cardanua, lib. vii, de Varietate Verum, c. 34. 


> Olaus Magnus, lib. iii Epitom. Hist. Septent, Perecer de Variis 
Divinat. Generib. p. 282. 
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then on a sudden the Laplander falls into a trance, and 
remains as if lifeless and motionless sometimes during 
four-and-twenty hours. But all this time some one 
must remain near him to prevent him from being 
touched, or called; even the movement of a fly would 
wake him, and they say he would die directly or be 
carried away by the demon. We have already men- 
tioned this subject in the Dissertation on Apparitions. 

We have also remarked that serpents, worms, flies, 
snails, marmots, sloths, &c, remain asleep during 
the winter; and in blocks of stone have been found 
toads, snakes, and oysters alive, which had been enclosed 
there for many years, and perhaps for more than 
acentury. Cardinal de Retz relates in his Memoirs,° 
that being at Minorca, the governor of the island caused 
to be drawn up from the bottom of the sea by main 
force with cables, whole rocks, which on being broken 
with maces, enclosed living oysters that were served up 
to him at table, and were found very good. 

On the coasts of Malta, Sardinia, Italy, &c., they 
find a fish called the Dactylus, or Date, because it 
resembles the palm-date in form; this first insinuates 
itself into the stone by a hole not bigger than the hole 
made by a needle. When he has got in he feeds upon 
the stone, and grows so big that he cannot get out 
again, unless the stone is broken and he is extricated. 
Then they wash it, clean it, and dress it for the table. 
It hasthe shape of adate, or of a finger; whence its 
name of dactylus, which in Greek signifies a finger. 

Again, I imagine that in many persons death is 

¢ Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, tom. iii lib. iv. p. 297. 
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caused by the coagulation of the blood, which freezes 
and hardens in their veins, as it happens with those who 
have eaten hemlock, or who have been bitten by certain ~ 
serpents; but there are others whose death is caused by 
too great an ebullition of blood, as in painful maladies, 
and in certain poisons, and even, they say, in certain 
kinds of plague, and when people die a violent death, or 
have been drowned. 

The first mentioned cannot return to life without an 
evident miracle; for that purpose the fluidity of the 
blood must be re-established, and the peristaltic motion 
must be restored to the heart. But in the second kind 
of death, people can sometimes be restored without 
a miracle, by taking away the obstacle which retards or 
suspends the palpitation of the heart, as we see in time- 
pieces, the action of which is restored by taking away 
anything foreign to the mechanism, as a hair, a bit of 
thread, an atom, some almost imperceptible body which 
stops them. 


CHAPTER LI. 
APPLICATION OF THE PRECEDING INSTANCES TO VAMPIRES. 


Supposine these facts, which I believe to be incon- 
testably true, may we not imagine that the vampires 
of Hungary, Silesia, and Moldavia, are some of those 
men who have died of maladies which heat, the blood, 
and who have retained some remains of life in their 
graves, much like those animals which we have men- 
tioned, and those birds which plunge themselves during 
the winter in the lakes or marshes of Poland, and of 
the northern countries? They are without respiration 
or motion, but still not destitute of vitality. ‘They 
resume their motion and activity when, on the return 
of spring, the sun warms the waters, or when they are 
brought near a moderate fire, or laid in a room of tem- 
perate heat ; then they are seen to revive, and perform 
their ordinary functions, which had been suspended by 
the cold. 

Thus, vampires in their graves returned to life after 
a certain time, and their soul does not forsake them 
absolutely until after the entire dissolution of their 
body, and when the organs of life, being absolutely 
broken, corrupted, and deranged, they can no longer 
by their agency perform any vital functions. Whence 
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it happens, that the people of those countries impale 
them, cut off their heads, burn them, to deprive their 
spirit of all hope of animating them again, and of © 
making use of them to molest the living. 

Pliny,* mentioning the soul of Hermotimes, of Cla- 
zomene, which absented itself from his body, and re- 
counted various things that had been done afar off, 
which the spirit said it had seen, and which, in fact, 
could only be known to a person who had been present 
at them, says that an enemy of Hermotimes, named 
Cantandes, burned that body, which gave hardly any 
sign of life, and thus deprived the soul of the means 
of returning to lodge in its envelop; “ donec cremato 
corpore interim semianimi, remeanti anime velut vagi- 
nam ademerint.” 

Origen had doubtless derived from the ancients what 
he teaches,” that the souls which are of a spiritual 
nature take, on leaving their earthly body, another, 
more subtile, of a similar form to the grosser one they 
have just quitted, which serves them as a kind of 
sheath, or case, and that it is invested with this subtile 
body that they sometimes appear about their graves. 
He founds this opinion on what is said of Lazarus and 
the rich man in the Gospel,° who both of them have 
bodies, since they speak and see, and the wicked rich 
man asks for a drop of water to cool his tongue. 

I do not defend this reasoning of Origen; but what 


* Plin. Hist. Natur. lib. vii. 52 

> Orig. de Resurroct. Fragment. lib, i. p. 86. Noy. edit. Et contra 
Celsum, lib. vii. p. 679. 

¢ Luke xvi. 22, 23. 
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he says of a subtle body, which has the form of the 
earthly one which clothed the soul before death, quite 
resembles the opinion of which we spoke in Chap- 
ter IV. 

That bodies which have died of violent maladies, or 
which have been executed when full of health, or have 
simply swooned, should vegetate underground in their 
graves ; that their beards, hair, and nails should grow; 
that they should emit blood, be supple and plant ; that 
they should have no bad smell, &c.,—all these things do 
not embarrass us: the vegetation of the human body 
may produce all these effects. That they should even 
eat and devour what is about them, the madness with 
which a man interred alive must be transported when 
he awakes from his torpor, or his swoon, must natu- 
rally lead him to these violent excesses. But the grand 
difficulty is to explain how the vampires come out of 
their graves to haunt the living, and how they return 
to them again. For all the accounts that we see sup- 
pose the thing as certain, without informing us either 
of the way or the circumstances, which would, how- 
ever, be the most interesting part of the narrative. 

How a body covered with four or five feet of earth, 
having no room to move about and disengage itself, 
wrapped up in linen, covered with pitch, can make its 
way out, and come back upon the earth, and there 
occasion such effects as are related of it; and how after 
that it returns to its former state, and re-enters under- 
ground, where it is found sound, whole, and full of 
blood, and in the same condition as a living body ? this 
is the question. Will it be said that these bodies 
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evaporate through the ground without opening it, like 
the water and vapours which enter into the earth, or 
proceed from it, without sensibly deranging its particles? 
It were to be wished that the accounts which have been 
given us concerning the return of the vampires had 
been more minute in their explanations of this subject. 

Supposing that their bodies do not stir from their 
graves, that it is only their phantoms which appear to 
the living, what cause produces and animates these 
phantoms? Can it be the spirit of the defunct, which 
has not yet forsaken them, or some demon, which makes 
their apparition in a fantastic and borrowed body? 
And if these bodies are merely phantomic, how can 
they suck the blood of living people? Wealways find 
ourselves in a difficulty to know if these appearances 
are natural or miraculous. 

A sensible priest related to me, a little while ago, 
that, travelling in Moravia, he was invited by M. Jeanin, 
a canon of the cathedral at Olmutz, to accompany him 
to their village, called Liebava, where he had beeu ap- 
pointed commissioner by the consistory of the bishop- 
ric, to take information concerning the fact of a certain 
famous vampire, which had caused much confusion in 
this village of Liebava some years before. 

The case proceeded. They heard the witnesses, they 
observed the usual forms of the law. The witnesses 
deposed that a certain notable inhabitant of Liebava 
had often disturbed the living in their beds at night, 
that he had come out of the cemetery, and had ap- 
peared in several houses three or four years ago; that 
his troublesome visits had ceased because a Hungarian 
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stranger, passing through the village at the time of these 
reports, had boasted that he could put an end to them, 
and make the vampire disappear. To perform his pro- 
mise, he mounted on the church steeple, and observed 
the moment when the vampire came out of his grave, 
leaving near it the linen clothes in which he had been 
enveloped, and then went to disturb the inhabitants of 
the village. 

The Hungarian, having seen him come out of his 
grave, went down quickly from the steeple, took up the 
linen envelops of the vampire, and carried them with 
him up the tower. The vampire having returned from 
his prowlings, cried loudly against the Hungarian, who 
made him a sign from the top of the tower that if he 
wished to have his clothes again he must fetch them; 
the vampire began to ascend the steeple, but the Hun- 
garian threw him down backwards from the ladder, and 
cut his head off with a spade, Such was the end of this 
tragedy. 

The person who related this story to me saw nothing, 
neither did the noble who had been sent as commis- 
sioner; they only heard the report of the peasants of 
the place, people extremely ignorant, superstitious and 
credulous, and most exceedingly prejudiced on the sub- 
ject of vampirism, 

But supposing that there be any reality in the fact of 
these apparitions of vampires, shall they be attributed 
to God, to angels, to the spirits of these ghosts, or to 
the devil? In this last case, will it be said that the 
devil can subtilize these bodies, and give them power to 
penetrate through the ground without disturbing it, to 
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glide through the cracks and joints of a door, to pass 
through a key-hole, to lengthen or shorten themselves, 
to reduce themselves to the nature of air, or water, to 
evaporate through the ground—in short, to put them in 
the same state in which we believe the bodies of the 
blessed will be after the resurrection, and in which was 
that of our Saviour after his resurrection, who showed 
himself only to whom he thought proper, and who with- 
out opening the doors’ appeared suddenly in the midst 
of his disciples ? 

But should it be allowed that the demon could re- 
animate these bodies, and give them the power of motion 
for a time, could he also lengthen, diminish, rarify, sub- 
tilize the bodies of these ghosts, and give them the 
faculty of penetrating through the ground, the doors 
and windows? ‘There is no appearance of his having 
received this power from God, and we cannot even con- 
ceive that an earthly body, material and gross, can be 
reduced to that state of subtilty and spiritualization 
without destroying the configuration of its parts and 
spoiling the economy of its structure; which would be 
contrary to the intention of the demon, and render this 
body incapable of appearing, showing itself, acting and 
speaking, and, in short, of being cut to pieces and 
burned, as is commonly seen and practised in Moravia, 
Poland, and Silesia. These difficulties exist in regard 
to those persons of whom we have made mention, who, 
being excommunicated, rose from their tombs, and left 
the church in sight of everybody. 

We must then keep silence on this article, since it 

4 John xx. 26. 
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has not pleased God to reveal to us either the extent 
of the demon’s power, or the way in which these 
things can be done, There is very much appearance 
of illusion; and even if some reality were mixed up 
with it, we may easily console ourselves for our igno- 
rance in that respect, since there are so many natural 
things which take place within us and around us, of 
which the cause and manner are unknown to us. 


CHAPTER LIL 


EXAMINATION OF THE OPINION THAT THE DEMON FASOINATES THH BYES 
OF THOSE TO WHOM VAMPIRES APPEAR. 


THose who have recourse to the fascination of the 
senses to explain what is related concerning the appa- 
rition of vampires, throw themselves into as great a 
perplexity as those who acknowledge sincerely the 
reality of these events; for fascination consists either 
in the suspension of the senses, which cannot see what 
is passing before their sight, like that with which the 
men of Sodom were struck * when they could not dis- 
cover the door of Lot’s house, though it was before 
their eyes ; or that of the disciples at Emmaus, of whom 
it is said “that their eyes were holden, so that they 
might not recognise Jesus Christ, who was talking with 
them on the way, and whom they knew not again until 
the breaking of the bread revealed him to them ;”*— 
or else it consists in an object being represented to the 
senses in a different form from that it wears in reality, 
as that of the Moabites,° who believed they saw the 
waters tinged with the blood of the Israelites, although 
nothing was there but the simple waters, on which the 
rays of the sun being reflected, gave them a reddish 

® Gen. xix. 2. > Luke xxiv, 16. © 2 Kings ili. 23. 
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hue; or that of the Syrian soldiers sent to take Elisha,4 
who were led by this prophet into Samaria, without 
their recognising either the prophet or the city. 

This fascination, in what way soever it may be con- 
ceived, is certainly above the usual power known unto 
man, consequently man cannot naturally produce it; 
but is it above the natural powers of an angel ora 
demon? That is unknown to us, and obliges us to 
suspend our judgment on this question. 

There is another kind of fascination, which consists 
in this, that the sight of a person or a thing, the praise 
bestowed upon them, the envy felt towards them, 
produce in the object certain bad effects, against which 
the ancients took great care to guard themselves and 
their children, by making them wear round their neck 
preservatives, or amulets, or charms. 

A great number of passages on this subject might 
be cited from the Greek and Latin authors; and I find 
that at this day, in various parts of Christendom, people 
are persuaded of the efficacy of these fascinations. 
But we must own three things; first, that the effect 
of these pretended fascinations (or spells) is very 
doubtful; the second, that if it were certain, it is very 
difficult, not to say impossible, to explain it; and, 
lastly, that it cannot be rationally applied to the matter 
of apparitions or of vampires. 

If the vampires or ghosts are not really resuscitated 
nor their bodies spiritualized and subtilized, as we 
believe we have proved; and if our senses are not 
deceived by fascination, as we have just seen it; I doubt 

4 2 Kings vi. 19, 20. 
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if there be any other way to act on this question than 
to absolutely deny the return of these vampires, or to 
believe that they are only asleep or torpid; for if they © 
truly are resuscitated, and if what is told of their 
‘return be true—if they speak, act, reason—if they suck 
the blood of the living, they must know what passes in 
the other world, and they ought to inform their rela- 
tions and friends of it, and that is what they do not. 
On the contrary, they treat them as enemies; torment 
them, take away their life, suck their blood, cause 
them to die with lassitude. 

If they are predestinated and blessed, whence hap- 
pens it that they disturb and torment the living, their 
nearest relations, their children, and all that for nothing, 
and simply for the sake of doing harm? If these are 
persons who have still something to expiate in purga- 
tory, and who require the prayers of the living, why 
do they not explain their condition? Ifthey are repro- 
bate and condemned, what have they to do on this 
earth? Can we conceive that God allows them thus 
to come without reason or necessity and molest their 
families, and even cause their death? 

If these revenans are really dead, whatever state they 
may be in in the other world, they play a very bad part 
here. 


CHAPTER LIIL 


INSTANOES OF PERSONS RESUSCITATED, WHO RELATE WHAT THEY HAVE 
SEEN IN THE OTHER WORLD. 


We have just seen that the vampires never speak 
of the other world, nor ask for either masses or prayers, 
nor give any warning to the living to lead them to 
correct their morals, or bring them to a better life. 
It is surely very prejudicial to the reality of their 
return from the other world; but their silence on that 
head may favour the opinion which supposes that they 
are not really dead. 

It is true that we do not read either that Lazarus, 
resuscitated by Jesus Christ,* nor the son of the widow 
of Nain,® nor that of the woman of Shunem, brought to 
life by Elisha,° nor that Israelite who came to life by 
simply touching the body of the same prophet Elisha,4 
after their resurrection revealed anything to mankind 
of the state of souls in the other world. 

But we see in the Gospel* that the bad rich man, 
having begged of Abraham to permit him to send some 
one to this world to warn his brethren to lead a better 
life, and take care not to fall into the unhappy condition 


* John xi. 14. > Luke vii. 11, 12. ¢ 2 Kings 1v. 25. 
4 2 Kings xili. 21. © Luke xvi. 24, 
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in which he found himself, was answered, “ They have 
the law and the prophets, they can listen to them and _ 
follow their instructions.” And as the rich man per- 
sisted, saying,—* If some one went to them from the 
other world, they would be more impressed,” Abraham 
replied, “ If they will not hear Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they attend the more though one should 
go to them from the dead.” The dead man resuscitated 
by St. Stanislaus replied in the same manner to those 
who asked him to give them news of the other world,— 
* You have the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel, 
hear them !” 

The deceased Pagans who have returned to life, and 
some Christians who have likewise returned to the 
world by a kind of resurrection, and who have seen 
what passed beyond the bounds of this world, have not 
kept silence on the subject. They have related at 
length what they saw and heard on leaving their body. 

We have already touched upon the story of a man 
named Eros, of the country of Pampbhilia,f who, 
having been wounded in battle, was found ten days 
after amongst the dead. They carried him sense- 
less and motionless into the house. Two days after- 
wards, when they were about to place him on the 
funeral pile to burn his body, he revived, began to 
speak, and to relate in what manner people were lodged 
after their death, and how the good were rewarded 
and the wicked punished and tormented. 

He said, that his soul, being separated from his body, 
went with a large company to a very agreeable place, 
t Plato, lib. x. de Rep. p 614. 
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where they saw as it were two great openings, which 
gave entrance to those who came from earth, and two 
others to go to heaven. He saw at this same place 
judges who examined those arrived from this world, 
and sent up to the right those who had lived well, and 
sent down to the left those who had been guilty of 
crimes. Each of them bore upon his back a label on 
which was written what he had done well or ill, the 
reason of his condemnation or his absolution. 

When it came to theturn of Eros, the judges told 
him that he must return to earth, to announce to men 
what passed in the other world, and that he must well 
observe everything, in order to be able to render 
a faithful account to the living. Thus he witnessed 
the miserable state of the wicked, which was to last 
a thousand years, and the delights enjoyed by the just ; 
that both the good and the bad received the reward or 
the punishment of their good or bad deeds, ten times 
greater than the measure of their crimes or of all their 
virtues. 

He remarked amongst other things, that the judges 
inquired where was a certain man named Andeus, 
celebrated in all Pamphylia for his crimes and tyranny. 
They were answered that he was not yet come, and 
that he would not be there; in fact, having presented 
himself with much trouble, and by making great efforts, 
at the grand opening before mentioned, he was repulsed 
and sent back to go below with other scoundrels like 
himself, whom they tortured in a thousand different 
ways, and who were always violently repulsed, when- 
ever they tried to reascend. 
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He saw, moreover, the three Fates, daughters of 
Necessity or Destiny. These are,’ Lachesis, Clotho, — 
and Atropos. Lachesis announced the past, Clotho the 
present, and Atropos the future. The souls were 
obliged to appear before these three goddesses. La- 
chesis cast the lots upwards, and every soul laid hold 
of the one which it could reach; which, however, did 
not prevent them still from sometimes missing the kind 
of life which was most conformable to justice and 
reason. 

Eros added, that he had remarked some of the souls 
who sought to enter into animals ; for instance, Orpheus, 
from hatred to the female sex, who had killed him 
(by tearing him to pieces), entered into a swan, and 
Thamaris into a nightingale. Ajax, the son of Telamon, 
chose the body of a lion, from detestation of the 
injustice of the Greeks, who had refused to let him 
have the arms of Hector, which he asserted were his 
due. Agamemnon, grieved at the crosses he had 
endured in this life, chose the form of the eagle. 
Atalanta chose the life of the athletics, delighted with 
the honours heaped upon them. Thersites, the ugliest 
of mortals, chose the form of an ape. Ulysses, weary 
of the miseries he had suffered upon earth, asked to 
live quietly as a private man. He had some trouble 
to find a lot for that kind of life; but he found it at 
last thrown down on the ground and neglected, and 
he joyfully snatched it up. 

Eros affirmed also, that the souls of some animals 
entered into the bodies of men; and by the contrary 
rule, the souls of the wicked took possession of savage 
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and cruel beasts, and the souls of just men of those 
animals which are gentle, tame, and domestic. 

After these various metempsychoses, Lachesis gave 
to each his guardian or defender, who guided and 
guarded him during the course of his life. Eros was 
then led to the river of oblivion (Lethe), which takes 
away all memory of the past, but he was prevented 
from drinking of its water. Lastly, he said he ‘could 
not tell how he came back to life. 

Plato, after having related this fable, as he terms it, 
or this apologue, concludes from it that the soul is 
immortal, and that to gain a blessed life we must live 
uprightly, which will lead us to heaven, where we shall 
enjoy that beatitude of a thousand years which is pro- 
mised us. 

We see by this, 1. That a man may live a good while 
without eating or breathing, or giving any sign of life. 
2. That the Greeks believed in the metempsychosis, 
in a state of beatitude for the just, and pains of a 
thousand years duration for the wicked. 3. That 
destiny does not hinder a man from doing either good 
or evil. 4. That he had a genius, or an angel, who 
guided and protected him. They believed in judgment 
after death, and that the souls of the just were received 
into what they called the Elysian Fields. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE TRADITIONS OF THH PAGANS CONCBRNING THH FUTURE LIFE ARE 
DERIVED FROM THE HEBREWS AND EGYPTIANS, 


Aut these traditions are clearly to be found in Homer, 
Virgil, and other Greek and Latin authors; they were 
doubtless originally derived from the Hebrews, or 
rather the Egyptians, from whom the Greeks took 
their religion, which they arranged to their own taste. 
The Hebrews speak of the Rephaims,* of the impious 
giants “who groan under the waters.” Solomon says," 
that the wicked shall go down to the abyss, or hell, with 
the Rephaims. Isaiah, describing the arrival of the 
King of Babylon in hell, says,° “that the giants have 
raised themselves up to meet him with honour, and 
have said unto him, Thon hast been pierced with 
wounds even as we are; thy pride has been precipitated 
into hell. Thy bed shall be of rottenness, and thy 
covering of worms.” Ezekiel describes’ in the same 
manner the descent of the King of Assyria into hell, 
—*In the day that Ahasnerus went down into hell, 
I commanded a general mourning; for him I closed up 
the abyss, and arrested the course of the waters. You 
are at last brought down to the bottom of the earth 


* Job xxvi. 5, > Prov. ix. 18. 
¢ Isa, xix, 9, et seq. “ Ezek. xxxi. 15. 
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with the trees of Eden; yon will rest there with all 
these who have been killed by the sword; there is 
Pharaoh with all his host,” &c. In the Gospel,¢ there is 
a great gulph between the bosom of Abraham and the 
abode of the bad rich man, and of those who resemble 
him. 

The Egyptians called Amenthés, that is to say, “he 
who receives and gives,” what the Greeks named Hades, 
or hell, or the kingdom of Hades, or Pluto. They 
believed that Amenthés received the souls of men 
when they died, and restored them to them when they 
returned to the world; that when a man died, his soul 
passed into the body of some other animal by metempsy- 
chosis; first of all into a terrestrial animal, then into 
one that was aquatic, afterwards into the body of 
a bird, and lastly, after having animated all sorts of 
animals, he returned at the end of three thousand 
years to the body of a man. 

It is from the Egyptians that Orpheus, Homer, and 
the other Greeks derived the idea of the immortality of 
the soul, as well as the cave of the Nymphs described 
by Homer, who says there are two gates, the one to 
the north, through which the soul enters the cavern, 
and the other to the south, by which they leave the 
nymphic abode. 

A certain Thespisius, a native of Soloe in Cilicia, 
well known to Plutarch,’ having passed a great part of 
his life in debauchery, and ruined himself entirely, in 
order to gain a livelihood lent himself to everything 


© Luke xvi. 26. 
f Plutarch, de his qui misero 4 Numine puniuntur. 
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that was bad, and contrived to amass money. Having 
sent to consult the oracle of Amphilochus, he received 
for answer, that his affairs would go on better after his 
death. A short time after, he fell from the top of his 
house, broke his neck, and died. Three days after, when 
they were about to perform the funeral obsequies, he 
came to life again, and changed his way of life so greatly 
that there was not in Cilicia a worthier or more pious 
man than himself. 

As they asked him the reason of such a change, he 
eaid that at the moment of his fall he felt the same as 
a pilot who is thrown back from the top of the helm 
into the sea; after which, his soul was sensible of being 
raised as high as the stars, of which he admired the 
immense size and admirable lustre; that the souls once 
out of the body rise into the air, and are enclosed in 
a kind of globe, or inflamed vortex, whence having 
escaped, some rise on high with incredible rapidity, 
while others whirl about in the air, and are thrown in 
divers directions, sometimes up and sometimes down. 

The greater part appeared to him very much per- 
plexed, and uttered groans and frightful wailings ; 
others, but in a less number, rose and rejoiced with 
their fellows. At last be learnt that Adrastia, the 
daughter of Jupiter and Necessity, left nothing un- 
punished, and that she treated every one according to 
their merit. He then details all he saw at full length, 
and relates the various punishments with which the bad 
are tormented in the next world, 

He adds, that a man of his acquaintance said to him, 
You are not dead, but by God’s permission your soul is 
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come into this place, and has left your body with all its 
faculties.” At last he was sent back into his body as 
through a channel, and urged on by an impetuous 
breeze. 

We may make two reflections on this recital; the 
first on this soul, which quits its body for three days 
and then comes back to reanimate it; the second, on 
the certainty of the oracle, which promised Thespisius 
a happier life when he should be dead. 

In the Sicilian war? between Cesar and Pompey, 
Gabienus, commander of Czsar’s fleet, having been 
taken, was beheaded by order of Pompey. He re- 
mained all day on the sea-shore, his head only held on 
to his body by a fillet. Towards evening he begged 
that Pompey or some of his people might come to him, 
because he came from the shades, and he had things of 
consequence to impart to him. Pompey sent to him 
several of his friends, to whom Gabienus declared that 
the gods of the infernal regions favoured the canse and 
the party of Pompey, and that he would succeed 
according to his wishes; that he was ordered to an- 
nounce this, “and as a proof of the truth of what 
I say, I must die directly,” which happened. But we 
do not see that Pompey’s party succeeded ; we know, on 
the contrary, that it fell, and Cesar was victorious. 
But the god of the infernal regions, that is to say, the 
devil, found it very good for him, since it sent him so 
many unhappy victims of revenge and ambition.+ 

8 Plin. Hist, Natur. lib. vii. ¢. 52, 


b his story is related before, and is here related on account of the 
bearing it has on the subject of this chapter. 


CHAPTER LV. 


INSTANCES OF CHRISTIANS WHO HAVE BHEN BESUSOITATED AND BENT BAOK 
TO THE WORLD—VISION OF VETINUS, 4 MONK OF AUGIA. 


WE read in an old work, written in the time of St. 
Augustine,* that a man having been crushed by a wall 
which fell upon him, his wife ran to the church to in- 
voke St. Stephen, whilst they were preparing to bury 
the man who was supposed to be dead. Suddenly they 
saw him open his eyes, and move his body; and after 
a time he sat up, and related that his soul, having 
quitted his body, had met a crowd of other souls of dead 
persons, some of whom he knew, and others he did not; 
that a young man, in a deacon’s habit, having entered 
the room where he was, put aside all those souls, and 
said to him three times, “ Return what you have re- 
ceived.” He understood at last that he meant the 
creed, which he recited instantly; and also the Lord’s 
Prayer; then the deacon (St. Stephen) made the sign of 
the cross upon his heart, and told him to rise in perfect 
health, A young man, a catechumen, who had been 
dead for three days, and was brought back to life by 
the prayers of St. Martin, related that after his death 

* Lib. i. de Miracul. Sancti Stephani, cap. 4. p. 28. Lib. vii Oper. 


St. Aug. in Appendice, 
> Sulpit Sever, in Vita S, Martini, cap. 8. 
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he had been presented before the tribunal of the Sove- 
reign Judge, who had condemned him, and sent him 
with a crowd of others into a dark place; and then two 
angels, having represented to the Judge that he was 
a man for whom St. Martin had interceded, the Judge 
commanded the angels to send him back to earth, and 
restore him to St. Martin, which was done. He was 
baptized, and lived a long time afterwards. 

St. Salvius, Bishop of Albi,° having been seized with 
a violent fever, was thought to be dead. They washed 
him, clothed him, laid him on a bier, and passed the 
night in prayer by him: the next morning he was seen 
to move; he appeared to awake from a deep sleep, 
opened his eyes, and raising his hand towards heaven 
said, * Ah! Lord, why hast thou sent me back to this 
gloomy abode?” He rose completely cured, but would 
then reveal nothing. 

Some days after, he related how two angels had 
carried him to heaven, where he had seen the glory of 
Paradise, and had been sent back against his will to 
live some time longer on earth. St. Gregory of Tours 
takes God to witness that he heard this history from 
the mouth of St. Salvius himself. 

A monk of Augia, named Vetinus, or Guetinus, who 
was living in 824, was ill, and lying upon his couch 
with his eyes shut ; but not being quite asleep, he saw a 
demon in the shape of a priest, most horribly deformed, 
who, showing him some instruments of torture which 
he held in his hand, threatened to make him soon feel 
the rigorous effects of them. At the same time he saw 


¢ Gregor Turon lib. vu.c. 1. 
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2 multitnde of evil spirits enter his chamber, carrying 
tools, as if to build him a tomb or a coffin, and enclose 
him in it. | . 

Immediately he saw appear some serious and grave- 
looking personages, wearing religious habits, who chased 
these demons away ; and then Vetinus saw an angel, sur- 
rounded with a blaze of light, who came to the foot of 
the bed, and conducted him by a path between moun- 
tains of an extraordinary height, at the foot of which 
flowed a large river, in which he beheld a multitude of 
the damned, who were suffering diverse torments, 
according to the kind and enormity of their crimes. 
He saw amongst them many of his acquaintance; 
amongst others, some prelates and priests, guilty of 
incontinence, who were tied with their backs to stakes, 
and burned by a fire lighted under them; the women, 
their companions in crime, suffering the eame torment 
opposite to them. 

He beheld there also, a monk who had given himself 
up to avarice, and possessed money of his own, who was 
to expiate his crime in a leaden coffin till the day of 
judgment. He remarked there abbots and bishops, and 
even the Emperor Charlemagne, who were expiating 
their faults by fire, but were to be released from it after 
a certain time. He remarked there also the abode of 
the blessed in heaven, each one in his place, and accord- 
ing to his merits. The Ange) of the Lord after this 
revealed to him the crimes which were the most com- 
mon, and the most odious in the eyes of God. He 
mentioned sodomy in particular, as the most abominable 
crime. 
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After the service for the night, the abbot came te 
visit the sick man, who related this vision to him in full, 
and the abbot had it written down directly. Vetinus 
lived two days longer, and having predicted that he had 
only the third day to live, he recommended himself to 
the prayers of the monks, received the holy viaticum, 
and died in peace, the 31st of October, 824. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THE VISION OF BERTHOLDUS, AS RELATED BY HINOMAR, AROH- 
BISHOP OF RHEIMS. 


Tue famous Hincmar,* Archbishop of Rheims, in a 
circular letter which he wrote to the bishops, his suf- 
fragans, and the faithful of his diocese, relates, that a 
man named Bertholdus, with whom he was acquainted, 
having fallen ill, and received all the sacraments, re- 
mained during four days without taking any food. On 
the fourth day he was so weak, that there was hardly 
a feeble palpitation and respiration found in him. 
About midnight he called to his wife, and told her to 
send quickly for his confessor. 

The priest was as yet only in the court before the 
house, when Bertholdus said, “ Place a seat here, for 
the priest is coming.” He entered the room and said 
some prayers, to which Bertholdus uttered the re- 
sponses, and then related to him the vision he had had. 
“ On leaving this world,” said he, “I saw forty-one 
bishops, amongst whom were Ebonius, Leopardellus, 
Eneas, who were clothed in coarse black garments, 
dirty and singed by the flames. As for themselves, 
they were sometimes burned by the flames, and at 
others frozen with insupportable cold.” Ebonius said 

* Hinemar, lib. ii. p. 805. 
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to him, “Go to my clergy and my friends, and tell 
them to offer for us the holy sacrifice.” Bertholdus 
obeyed, and returning to the place where he had seen 
the bishops, he found them well clothed, shaved, 
bathed, and rejoicing. 

A little farther on, he met King Charles, who was 
as if eaten by worms. This prince begged him to go 
and tell Hincmar to relieve his misery. Hincmar said 
mass for him, and King Charles found relief. After 
that, he saw Bishop Jessé, of Orleans, who was over 
a well, and four demons plunged him into boiling pitch, 
and then threw him into icy water. They prayed for 
him, and he was relieved. He then saw the Count 
Othaire, who was likewise in torment. Bertholdus 
begged the wife of Othaire, with his vassals and friends, 
to pray for him, and give alms, and he was delivered 
from his torments. Bertholdus after that received the 
holy communion, and began to find himself better, with 
the hope of living fourteen years longer, as he had 
been promised by his guide, who had shown him all 
that we have just related. 


+ Apparently Charles the Bald, who died in 875. 


CHAPTER LVIL 


THE VISION OF SAINT FURSLUS. 


Tae Life of St. Fursius,* written a short time after 
his death, which happened about the year 653, reports 
several visions seen by this holy man. Being grie- 
vously ill, and unable to stir, he saw himself in the 
midst of the darkness raised up, as it were, by the hands 
of three angels, who carried him out of the world, then 
brought him back to it, and made his soul re-enter his 
body, to complete the destination assigned him by God. 
Then he found himself in the midst of several people, 
who wept for him as if he were dead, and told him how, 
the day before, he had fallen down in a swoon, so that 
they believed him to be dead. He could have wished 
to have some intelligent persons about him to relate to 
them what he had seen; but having no one near him 
but rustics, he asked for and received the communion 
of the body and blood of the Saviour, and continued 
three days longer awake. 

The following Tuesday, he fell into a similar swoon, 
in the middle of the night; his feet became cold, and 
raising his hands to pray, he received death with joy. 
Then he saw the same three angels descend who had 
already guided him. They raised him as the first time, 


* Vita Sti. Fursci, apud Bolland. 16 Januarii, pp. 37, 38. Item, 
pp. 47, 48, Seecul. xi. Bened. p. 299. 
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but instead of the agreeable and melodious songs which 
he had then heard, he could now hear only the frightful 
howlings of the demons, who began to fight against 
him, and shoot inflamed darts at him. The Angel of 
the Lord received them on his buckler, and extinguished 
them. The devil reproached Fursius with some bad 
thoughts, and some human weaknesses, but the angels 
defended him, saying, ‘‘If he has not committed any 
capital sins, he shall not perish.” 

As the devil could not reproach him with anything 
that was worthy of eternal death, he saw two saints 
from his own country—St. Béan and St. Medan, who 
comforted him and announced to him the evils with 
which God would punish mankind, principally because 
of the sins of the doctors or learned men of the Church, 
and the princes who governed the people ;—the doctors 
for neglecting to declare the word of God, and the 
princes for the bad examples they gave their people. 
After which, they sent him back into his body again. 
He returned into it with repugnance, and began to 
relate all that he had seen; they poured spring water 
upon his body, and he felt a great warmth between his 
shoulders. After this, he began to preach throughout 
Hibernia; and the Venerable Bede” says, that there 
was in his monastery an aged monk who said that he 
had learned from a grave personage well worthy of 
belief, that he had heard these visions described by 
St. Fursius himself. This saint had not the least doubt 
that his soul was really separated from his body, when 
he was carried away in his trance. 

b Bede, lib. iii. Hist. c, 19. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
VISION OF A PROTESTANT OF YORK, AND OTHERS. 


Hen: is another mstance, which happened in 1698 to 
one of the so-called reformed religion. A minister of 
the county of York, at a place called Hipley, and 
whose name was Henry Vatz (Watts), being struck 
with apoplexy the 15th of August, was on the 17th 
placed in a coffin to be buried. But as they were about 
to put him in the grave, he uttered a loud cry, which 
frightened all the persons who had attended him to the 
grave; they took him quickly out of the coffin, and as 
soon as he had come to himself, he related several 
surprising things which he said had been revealed to 
him during his trance, which had lasted eight-and-forty 
hours. The 24th of the same month, he preached a 
very moving discourse to those who had accompanied 
him the day they were carrying him to the tomb. 

People may, if they please, treat all we have just 
related as dreams and tales, but it cannot be denied 
that we recognise in these resurrections, and in these 
narrations of men who have come to life again after 
their real or seeming death, the belief of the Church 
concerning hell, paradise, purgatory, the efficacy of 


* Larrey, Hist. de Louis XIV. year 1698, p. 68. 
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prayers for the dead, and the apparitions of angels 
and demons who torment the damned, and of the 
souls who have yet something to expiate in the other 
world. 

We see also, that which has a visible connexion with 
the matter we are treating upon,—persons really dead, 
and others regarded as such, who return to life in health 
and live for a long time afterwards. Lastly, we may 
observe therein opinions on the state of souls after this 
life, which are nearly the same as among the Hebrews, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, barbarous nations, and 
Christians. Ifthe Hungarian ghosts do not speak of 
what they have seen in the other world, it is either 
that they are not really dead, or more likely that all 
which is related of these revenans is fabulous and 
chimerical. I will add some more instances which will 
serve to confirm the belief of the primitive Church on 
the subject of apparitions. 

St. Perpetua, who suffered martyrdom in Africa in 
202 or 203, bemg in prison for the faith, saw a brother 
named Dinocrates, who had died at the age of seven 
years of a cancer in the cheek; she saw him as if in 
a very large dungeon, so that they could not approach 
each other. He seemed to be placed in a reservoir of 
water, the sides of which were higher than himself, so 
that he could not reach the water, for which he appeared 
to thirst very much. Perpetua was much moved at 
this, and prayed to God with tears and groans for his 
relief. Some days after, she saw in spirit the same 
Dinocrates, well clothed, washed, and refreshed, and the 
water of the reservoir in which he was only came up to 
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his middle, and on the edge a cup, from which he drank, 
without the water diminishing, and the skin of the 
cancer in his cheek well healed, so that nothing now 
remained of the cancer but the scar. By these things — 
she understood that Dinocrates was no longer in 
pain. 

Dinocrates was there apparently». to expiate some 
faults which he had committed since his baptism, for 
Perpetua says a little before this, that only her father 
had remained in infidelity. 

The same St. Perpetua, being in prison some days 
before she suffered martyrdom,° had a vision of the 
deacon Pomponius, who had suffered martyrdom some 
days before, and who said to her, “Come, we are 
waiting for you.” He led her through a rugged and 
winding path into the arena of the amphitheatre, where 
she had to combat with a very ugly Egyptian accom- 
panied by some other men like him. Perpetua found 
herself changed into a man, and began to fight naked, 
assisted by some well-made youths who came to her 
service and assistance. 

Then she beheld a man of extraordinary size, who 
cried aloud, “ If the Egyptian gains the victory over her, 
he will kill her with his sword, but if she conquers, she 
shall have this branch ornamented with golden apples 
for her reward.” Perpetua began the combat, and 
having overthrown the Egyptian, trampled his head 
under her feet. The people shouted victory, and 
Perpetua approaching him who held the branch above 
mentioned, he put it in her hand, and said to her, 

> Aug. lib. i. de Origine Anime. © Ibid. p, 97. 
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“Peace be with you.” Then she awoke, and under- 
stood that she would have to combat, not against wild 
beasts, but against the devil. 

Saturus, one of the companions of the martyrdom of 
St. Perpetua, had also a vision which he related thus :— 
**We had suffered martyrdom, and were disengaged 
from this mortal body. Four angels carried us towards 
the Kast without touching us. We arrived at a place 
shining with intense lustre; Perpetua was at my side, 
and I said unto her, ‘Behold what the Lord pro- 
mised us.’ 

‘* We entered a large garden full of trees and flowers; 
the four angels who had borne us thither placed us in 
the hands of other angels who conducted us by a wide 
road to a place where we found Jocondus, Saturninus, 
and Artazes, who had suffered with us, and invited us to 
come and salute the Lord. We followed them, and 
beheld in the midst of this place the Almighty, crowned 
with dazzling light, and we heard repeated incessantly 
by those around him, Holy! holy! holy! They raised 
us towards him, and we stopped before his throne. We 
gave him the kiss of peace, and he stroked our faces 
with his hand. 

“ We came out, and we saw before the door the 
Bishop Optatus and the Priest Aspasius, who threw 
themselves at our feet. We raised and embraced 
them. We recognised in this place several of our 
brethren and some martyrs.” Such was the vision of 
Saturus. 

There are visions of all sorts; of holy martyrs, and 
of holy angels. It is related of St. Exuperus, bishop 
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of Thoulouse,! that having conceived the design of trans- 
porting the relics of St. Saturnus, a former bishop of 
that Church, to place them in a new church built in his 
honour, he could with difficulty resolve to take this 
holy body from the tomb, fearing to displease the saint, 
or to diminish the honour which was due to him. But 
while in this doubt, he had a vision which gave him to 
understand that this translation wonld neither lessen 
the respect which was due to the ashes of the martyr, 
nor be prejudicial to his honour; but that on the con- 
trary it would contribute to the salvation of the faithful, 
and to the greater glorification of God. 

Some days before® St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, 
suffered martyrdom, in 258, he had a vision, not being 
as yet quite asleep, in which a young man, whose height 
was extraordinary, seemed to lead him to the Pretorium 
before the Proconsul, who was seated on his tribunal. 
This magistrate, having caught sight of Cyprian, began 
to write his sentence before he had interrogated him as 
was usual. Cyprian knew not what the sentence con- 
demned him to; but the young man above mentioned, 
and who was behind the judge, made a sign by opening 
his hand and spreading in form of a sword, that he was 
condemned to have his head cut off. 

Cyprian easily understood what was meant by this 
sign, and having earnestly requested to be allowed 
a day’s delay to put his affairs in order, the judge, having 
granted his request, again wrote upon his tablets, and 
the young man by a sign of his hand let him know that 


4 Aug. lib. i. de Origine Anima, p. 132, 
¢ Acta Martyr. Sincera, p. 212. Vita et Passio S. Cypriani, p. 268. 
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the delay was granted. These predictions were exactly 
fulfilled, and we see many similar ones in the works of 
St. Cyprian. 

St. Fructueux, Bishop of Tarragona,’ who suffered 
martyrdom in 259, was seen after his death ascending 
to heaven with the deacons who had suffered with him; 
they appeared as if they were still attached to the 
stakes near which they had been burnt. They were 
seen by two Christians, who showed them to the wife 
and daughter of Emilian, who had condemned them. 
The saint appeared to Emilian himself and to the 
Christians, who had taken away their ashes, and desired 
that they might be all collected in one spot. We see 
similar apparitions® in the acts of St. James, of Si. 
Marienus, martyrs, and some others who suffered in 
Numidia in 259, We may observe the likc+ in the 
acts of St. Montanus, St. Lucius, and other African 
martyrs in 259 or 260, and in those of St. Vincent, 
a martyr in Spain, in 304, and in the life of St. Theo- 
dore, martyr, in 306, of whose sufferings St. Gregory of 
Nicea has written an account. Everybody knows what 
happened at Sebastus, in Armenia, in the martyrdom 
of the famous forty martyrs, of whom St. Basil the 
Great has written the eulogium. One of the forty, 
overcome by the excess of cold, which was extreme, 
threw himself into a hot bath that was prepared just by. 
Then he who guarded them having perceived some 
angels who brought crowns to the thirty-nine who had 
persevered in their sufferings, despoiled himself of his 
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garments, joined himself to the martyrs, and declared 
himself a Christian. 

All these instances invincibly prove that, at least in 
the first ages of the Church, the greatest and most 
learned bishops, the holy martyrs, and the generality of 
the faithful, were well persuaded of the possibility and 
reality of apparitions. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THIS DISSERTATION. 


To resume in a few words all that we have related 
in this dissertation:—we have therein shown that a 
resurrection, properly so called, of a person who has 
been dead for a considerable time, and whose body was 
either corrupted, or stinking, or ready to putrefy, like 
that of Pierre, who had been three years buried, and 
was resuscitated by St. Stanislaus, or that of Lazarus, 
who had been four days in the tomb, and already 
possessing a corpse-like smell,—such a resurrection can 
be the work of the Almighty power of God alone. 

That persons who have been drowned, fallen into 
syncope, into a lethargy or trance, or looked upon as 
dead, in any manner whatever, can be cured and 
brought back to life, even to their former state of life, 
without any miracle, but by the power of medicine 
alone, or by natural efforts, or by dint of patience; so 
that nature re-establishes herself in her former state, 
that the heart resumes its pulsation, and the blood 
circulates freely again in the arteries, and the vital and 
animal spirits in the nerves. 

That the oupires, or vampires, or rerenans of Moravia, 
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Hungary, Poland, &c., of which such extraordinary 
things are related, so detailed, so circumstantial, in- 
vested with all the necessary formalities to make them | 
believed, and to prove them even judicially before 
judges, and at the most exact and severe tribunals; 
that all which is said of their return to life; of their 
apparition, and the confusion which they cause in the 
towns and country places; of their killing people by 
sucking their blood, or in making a sign to them to 
follow them; that all those things are mere illusions, 
and the consequence of a heated and prejudiced imagina- 
tion. They cannot cite any witness who is sensible, 
graye and unprejudiced, who can testify that he hay 
seen, touched, interrogated these ghosts, who can affirm 
the reality of their return, and of the effects which are 
attributed to them. 

I shall not deny that some persons may have died of 
fright, imagining that their near relatives called them 
to the tomb; that others have thought they heard some 
one rap at their doors, worry them, disturb them, in a 
word, occasion them mortal maladies; and that these 
persons judicially interrogated, have replied that they 
had seen and heard what their panic-struck imagination 
had represented to them. But I require unprejudiced 
witnesses, free from terror and disinterested, quite calm, 
who can affirm upon serious reflection, that they have 
seen, heard, and interrogated these vampires, and who 
have been the witnesses of their operations ; and I am 
persuaded that no such witness will be found. 

I have by me a letter, which has been sent me from 
Warsaw, the 3d of February, 1745, by M. Slivisk, 
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visitor of the province of Priests of the mission of 
Poland. He sends me word, that having studied with 
great care this matter, and having proposed to compose 
on this subject a theological and physical dissertation, 
he had collected some memoirs with that view; but 
that the occupations of visitor and superior in the house 
of his congregation of Warsaw, had not allowed of his 
putting his project in execution;—that he has since 
sought in vain for these memoirs or notes, which have 
probably remained in the hands of some of those to 
whom he had communicated them; that amongst these 
notes were two resolutions of the Sorbonne, which both 
forbade cutting off the head and maiming the body of 
any of these pretended oupires or vampires. He adds, 
that these decisions may be found in the registers of the 
Sorbonne, from the year 1700 to 1710. I shall report 
by and by, a decision of the Sorbonne on this subject, 
dated in the year 1691. 

He says, moreover, that in Poland they are so per- 
suaded of the existence of these oupires,.that any one 
who thought otherwise would be regarded almost as a 
heretic. There are several facts concerning this matter, 
which are looked upon as incontestable, and many per- 
sons are named as witnesses of them. “I gave myself 
the trouble,” says he, “to go to the fountain-head, and 
examine those who are cited as ocular witnesses.” He 
found that no one dared to affirm that they had really 
seen the circumstances in question, and that it was all 
merely reveries and fancies, caused by fear and un- 
founded discourse. So writes to me this wise and 
judicious priest. 
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I have also received since, another letter from Vienna 
in Austria, written the 3d of August, 1746, by a Lor- 
raine baron,* who has always followed his prince. He 
tells me, that in 1742, his imperial majesty, then his 
royal highness of Lorraine, had several verbal acts 
drawn up concerning these cases, which happened in 
Moravia. I have them by me still; I have read them 
over and over again; and to be frank, I have not found 
in them the shadow of truth, nor even of probability, in 
what is advanced. They are, nevertheless, documents 
which in that country are looked upon as true as the 
Gospel. 


* M. le Baron Toussaint, 


M 2 


CHAPTER LX. 


THE MORAL IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE REVENANS COMING OUT OF THEIR GRAYES. 


I wave already proposed the objection formed upon 
the impossibility of these vampires coming out of their 
graves, and returning to them again, without its ap- 
pearing that they have disturbed the earth, either in 
coming out or going in again. No one has ever replied 
to this difficulty, and never will. To say that the 
demon subtilizes and spiritualizes the bodies of vam- 
pires, is a thing asserted without proof or likelihood. 

The fluidity of the blood, the ruddiness, the supple- 
ness of these vampires, ought not to surprise any one, 
any more than the growth of the nails and hair, and 
their bodies remaining undecayed. We see every day, 
bodies which remain uncorrupted, and retain a ruddy 
colour after death. ‘his ought not to appear strange 
in those who die without malady and a sudden death ; 
or of certain maladies, known to our physicians, which 
do not deprive the blood of its fluidity, or the limbs of 
their suppleness. 

With regard to the Pocth of the hair and nails n 
bodies which are not yet decayed, the thing is quite 
natural. There remains in those bodies a certain slow 
and imperceptible circulation of the humours, which 
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causes this growth of the nails and hair, in the same 
way that we every day see common bulbs grow and 
shoot, although without any nourishment derived from 
the earth. | | 
The same may be said of flowers, and in general of 
all that depends on vegetation in animals and plants. 
The belief of the common people of Greece in the 
return to earth of the vroucolacas, is not much better 
founded than that of vampires and ghosts. It is only 
the ignorance, the prejudice, the terror of the Greeks, 
which have given rise to this vain and ridiculous belief, 
and which they keep up even to this very day. The 
narrative which we have reported after M. Tournefort, 
an ocular witness and a good philosopher, may suftice 
to undeceive those who would maintain the contrary. 
The incorruption of the bodies of those who died 
in a state of excommunication, has still less founda- 
tion than the return of the vampires, and the 
vexations of the living caused by the vroucolacas; 
antiquity has had no similar belief. The schismatic 
Greeks, and the heretics separated from the Church of 
Rome, who certainly died excommunicated, ought, 
upon this principle, to remain uncorrupted; which is 
contrary to experience, and repugnant to good sense. 
And if the Greeks pretend to be the true Church, all 
the Roman Catholics, who have a separate communion 
from them, ought then also to remain undecayed. 
The instances cited by the Greeks either prove 
nothing, or prove too much. Those bodies which have 
not decayed, were really excommunicated, or not. If 
they were canonically and really excommunicated, then 
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the question falls to the ground. If they were not 
really and canonically excommunicated, then it must 
be proved that there was no other cause of incorrup- 
tion,—which can never be proved. 

Moreover, any thing so equivocal as incorruption, 
cannot be adduced as a proof in so serious a matter as 
this. It is owned, that often the bodies of saints are 
preserved from decay; that is looked upon as certain, 
among the Greeks as among the Latins—therefore, we 
cannot thence conclude that this same incorruption is a 
proof that a person is excommunicated. 

In short, this proof is universal and general, or only 
particular. I mean to say, either all excommunicated 
persons remain undecayed, or only a few of them. We 
cannot maintain that all those who die in a state of 
excommunication, are incorruptible. For then all the 
Greeks towards the Latins, and the Latins towards 
the Greeks, would be undecayed, which is not the case. 
That proof then is very frivolous, and nothing can be 
concluded from it. I mistrust, a great deal, all those 
stories which are related to prove this pretended incor- 
ruptibility of excommunicated persons. If well ex- 
amined, many of them would doubtless be found to be 
false. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


WHAT JS RELATED OONOEENING THR BODIES OF THER EXCOMMUNICATED 
LEAVING THE CHURCH, IS SUBJECT TO VERY GREAT DIFFIOULTIES. 


WHATEVER respect I may feel for St. Gregory the 
Great, who relates some instances of deceased persons 
who died in a state of excommunication going out of 
the church before the eyes of every one present; and 
whatever consideration may be due to other authors 
whom I have cited, and who relate other circumstances 
of a similar nature, and even still more incredible, 
I cannot believe that we have these legends with all the 
circumstances belonging to them; and after the reasons 
for doubt which I have recorded at the end of these 
stories, I believe I may again say, that God, to inspire 
the people with still greater fear of excommunication, 
and a greater regard for the sentences and censures of 
the Church, has willed on these occasions, for reasons 
unknown to us, to show forth his power, and work 
a miracle in the sight of the faithful; for how can we 
explain all these things without having recourse to the 
miraculous? All that is said of persons who being 
dead chew under ground in their graves, is so pitiful, 
so puerile, that it is not worthy of being seriously 
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refuted. Every body owns that too often people are 
buried who are not quite dead. There are but too 
many instances of this in ancient and modern his- 
tories. The thesis of M. Vinslow, and the notes added 
thereto by M. Bruhier, serve to prove that there are 
few certain signs of real death except the putridity of 
a body being at least begun. We have an infinite 
number of instances of persons supposed to be dead, 
who have come to life again, even after they have been 
put in the ground. There are I know not how many 
maladies in which the patient remains for a long time 
speechless, motionless, and without sensible respiration. 
Some drowned persons who have been thought dead, 
have been revived by care and attention. 

All this is well known,’and may serve to explain 
how some vampires have been taken out of their graves, 
and have spoken, cried, howled, vomited blood, and all 
that because they were not yet dead. They have been 
killed by beheading them, piercing their heart, and 
burning them; in all which people were very wrong, 
for the pretext on which they acted, of their pretended 
reappearance to disturb the living, causing their death, 
and maltreating them, is not a sufficient reason for 
treating them thus. Besides, their pretended return 
has never been proved or attested in such a way as to 
authorize any one to show such inhumanity, nor to 
dishonour and put rigorously to death on vague, frivo- 
lous, unproved accusations, persons who were certainly 
innocent of the thing laid to their charge. 

For nothing is more ill-founded than what is said 
of the apparitions, vexations, and confusion caused by 
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the pretended vampires and the vroucolacas. I am 
not surprised that the Sorbonne should have condemned 
the bloody and violent executions which are exercised 
on these kinds of dead bodies. But it is astonishing 
that the secular powers and the magistrates do not 
employ their authority and the severity of the laws 
to repress them. 

The magic devotions, the fascinations, the evocations 
of which we have spoken, are works of darkuess, opera- 
tions of Satan, if they have any reality, which I can with 
difficulty believe, especially in regard to magical devo- 
tions, and the evocation of the manes or souls of dead 
persons; for, as to fascinations of the sight, or illusions 
of the senses, it is foolish not to admit some of these, as 
when we think we see what is not, or do not behold 
what is present before our eyes; or when we think we 
hear a sound which in reality does not strike our ears, 
or the contrary. But to say that the demon can cause 
a person’s death, because they have made a wax image 
of him, or given his name with some superstitious 
ceremonies, and have devoted him or her, so that the 
persons feel themselves dying as their image melts 
away, 1s ascribing to the demon too much power, and 
to magic too much might. God can, when he wills it, 
loosen the rein of the enemy of mankind, and permit 
him to do us the harm which he and his agents may 
seek to do us; but it would be ridiculous to believe that 
the Sovereign Master of nature can be determined by 
magical incantations to allow the demon to hurt us; 
or to imagine that the magician has the power to excite 
the demon against us, independently of God. 

M3 
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The instance of that peasant who gave his child 
to the devil, and whose life the devil first took 
away and then restored, is one of those extraordinary 
and almost incredible circumstances which are some- 
times to be met with in history, and which neither 
theology nor philosophy knows how to explain. Was 
it a demon who animated the body of the boy, or did 
his soul re-enter his body by the permission of God? 
“By what authority did the demon take away this boy’s 
life, and then restore it to him? God may have per- 
mitted it to punish the impiety of the wretched father, 
who had given himself to the devil to satisfy a 
shameful and criminal passion. And again, how could 
he satisfy it with a demon, who appeared to him in 
the form of a girl he loved? In all that I see only 
darkness and difficulties, which I leave to be resolved 
by those who are more learned or bolder than myself. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


REMARKS ON THE DISSERTATION CONCERNING THE SPIRIT WHIOK 
RE-APPEARED AT &T. MAUR DES FOSSES. 


TE following Dissertation on the apparition which 
happened at St. Maur, near Paris, in 1706, was entirely 
unknown to me. A friend who took some part in my 
work on apparitions, had asked me by letter if I should 
have any objection to its being printed at the end of my 
work. I readily consented, on his testifying that it 
was from a worthy hand, and deserved to be saved from 
the oblivion into which it was fallen. I have since 
found that it was printed in the fourth volume of the 
Treatise on Superstitions, by the Reverend Father le 
Brun, of the Oratoire. 

After the impression, a learned monk* wrote to me 
from Amiens, in Picardy, that he had remarked in this 
dissertation five or six propositions which appeared to 
him to be false. 

Ist. That the author says, all the holy doctors agree 
that no means of deceiving us is left to the demons 
except suggestion, which has been left them by God to 
try our virtue. 

2d. In respect to all those prodigies and spells which 
the common people attribute to sorcery and intercourse 


* Letter of the Reverend Father Richard, a Dominican of Amiens, of 
the 29th of July, 1746. 
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with the demon, it is proved that they can only be 
done by means of natural magic; this is the opinion 
of the greater number of the fathers of the church. 

3d. All that demons have to do with the criminal prac- 
tices of those who are commonly called sorcerers is, 
suggestion, by which he invites them to the abominable 
research of all those natural causes which can hurt our 
neighbour. 

4th. Although those who have desired to maintain 
the popular error of the return to earth of souls from 
purgatory, may have endeavoured to support their 
opinion by different passages, taken from St. Augustine, 
St. Jerome, St. Thomas, &c., it is attested that all these 
fathers speak only of the return of the blessed to mani- 
fest the glory of Gad. 

5th. Of what may we not believe the imagination 
capable after so strong a proof of its power? Can it 
be doubted that among all the pretended apparitions of 
which stories are related, the fancy alone works for all 
those which do not proceed from angels and the spirits 
of the blessed, and that the rest are the invention of 
men ? 

6th. After having sufficiently established the fact, 
that all apparitions which cannot be attributed to 
angels, or the spirits of the blessed, are produced only 
by one of these causes: the writer names them—first, 
the power of imagination ; secondly, the extreme sub- 
tilty of the senses; and thirdly, the derangement of 
the organs, as in madness and high fevers. 

The monk who writes to me maintains, that the first 
proposition is false; that the ancient fathers of the 
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church ascribe to the demon the greater numher of 
those extraordinary effects produced by certain sounds 
of the voice, by figures, and by phantoms; that the 
exorcists in the primitive church expelled devils, even 
by the avowal of the heathen; that angels and demons 
have often appeared to men; that no one has spoken 
more strongly of apparitions, of hauntings, and the 
power of the demon, than the ancient fathers ; that the 
church has always employed exorcism on children pre- 
sented for baptism, and against those who were haunted 
and possessed by the demon. Add to which, the author 
of the dissertation cites not one of the fathers to sup- 
port his general proposition.> 

The second proposition, again, is false; for if we 
must attribute to natural magic all that is ascribed to 
sorcerers, there are then no sorcerers, properly so called, 
and the church is mistaken in offering up prayers 
against their power. 

The third proposition is false for the same reason. 

The fourth is falser still, and absolutely contrary to 
St. Thomas, who, speaking of the dead in general who 
appear, says, that this occurs either by a miracle, or by 
the particular permission of God, or by the operation 
of good or evil angels.° 

The fifth proposition, again, is false, and contrary to 
the fathers, to the opinion commonly received among 
the faithful, and to the customs of the church. If all 
the apparitions which do not proceed from the angels 
or the blessed, or the inventive malice of mankind, pro- 


> See on this subject the letter of the Marquis Maffei, which follows. 
© 8t. Thomas, i. part 9. 89. art. 8. ad. 2. 
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ceed only from fancy, what becomes of all the appari- 
tions of demons related by the saints, and which 
occurred to the saints? What becomes, in particular, 
of all the stories of the holy solitaries, of St. Anthony, 
St. Hilarion, &c.?4 What becomes of the prayers and 
ceremonies of the church against demons, who infest, 
possess, and haunt, and appear often in these disturb- 
ances, possessions and hauntings? 

The sixth proposition is false for the same reasons, 
and many others which might be added. 

“ These,” adds the reverend father who writes to me, 
“are the causes of my doubting if the third dissertation 
was added to the two others with your knowledge. 
I suspected that the printer, of his own accord, or per- 
suaded by evil intentioned persons, might have added 
it himeelf, and without your participation, although 
under your name. For I said to myself, either the 
reverend father approves this dissertation, or he does 
not approve of it. It appears that he approves of it, 
aince he says that it is from a clever writer, and he 
would wish to preserve it from oblivion. 

“ Now, how can he approve a dissertation false in itself 
and contrary to himself? If he approves it not, is it 
not too much to unite to his work a foolish composition 
full of falsehoods, disguises, false and weak arguments, 
opposed to the common belief, the customs, and prayers 
of the church; consequently dangerous, and quite 
favourable to the free and imcredulous thinkers which 
thie age is so full of? Ought he not rather to combat 


4 The Author had foreseen this objection from the beginning of his 
dissertetion. 
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this writing, and show its weakness, falsehood, and 
dangerous tendency ? There, my reverend father, lies 
all my difficulty.” | . 

Others have sent me word that they could have 
wished that I had treated the subject of apparitions in 
the same way as the author of this dissertation, that is 
to say, simply asa philosopher, with the aim of destroy- 
ing the credence and reality, rather than with any 
design of supporting the belief in apparitions which is 
so observable in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, in the fathers, and in the customs and 
prayers of the church. The author of whom we speak 
has cited the fathers, but in a general manner, and 
without marking the testimonies, and the express and 
formal passages. I do not know if he thinks much of 
them, and if he is well versed in them, but it would 
hardly appear so from his work. 

The grand principle on which this third dissertation 
turns is, that since the advent and the death of Jesus 
Christ, all the power of the devil is limited to enticing, 
inspiring, and persuading to evil; but for the rest, he 
is tied up like a lion or a dog in his prison. He may 
bark, he may menace, but he cannot bite unless he is 
too nearly approached and yielded to, as St. Augustine 
truly says:° “ Mordere omnino non potest nisi volentem.” 

But to pretend that Satan can do no harm, either to 
the health of mankind, or to the fruits of the earth; 
can neither attack us by his stratagems, his malice, and 
his fury against us, nor torment those whom he pur- 
sues or possesses; that magicians and wizards can 


* Aug. Serm. de Semp. 197. 
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make use of no spells and charms to cause both men 
aud animals dreadful maladies, and even death, is 
a direct attack on the faith of the church, the Holy 
Scriptures, the most sacred practices, and the opinions 
of not only the holy fathers and the best theologians, 
but also on the laws and ordinances of princes, and the 
decrees of the most respectable parliaments. 

I will not here cite the instances taken from the Old 
Testament, the author having limited himself to what 
has passed since the death and resurrection of our 
Saviour; because, he says, Jesus Christ has destroyed 
the kingdom of Satan, and the prince of this world is 
already judged.’ 

St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John, and the Evangelists, 
who were well informed of the words of the Son of 
God, and the sense given to them, teach us that Satan 
asked to have power over the Apostles of Jesus Christ, 
to sift them like wheat, that is to say, to try them 
by persecutions and make them renounce the faith, 
Does not St. Paul complain of the angel of Satan who 
buffeted him?* Did those whom he gave up to Satan 
for their crimes,' suffer nothing bodily? ‘Those who 
took the communion unworthily, and were struck 
with sickness, or even with death, did they not undergo 
these chastisements by the operation of the demon? « 
The Apostle warns the Corinthians not to suffer them- 
selves to be surprised by Satan, who sometimes trans- 
forms himself into an angel of light. The same 
Apostle, speaking to the Thessalonians, says to them, 


f John xvi. 11. 8 Luke xxii, 31 £2 Cor, xi. 7. 
11 Tim, i. 2. k 1 Cor, xi. 30. ' 2 Cor. ii.11, and xi. 14. 
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that before the last day Antichrist will appear,™ accord- 
ing to the working of Satan, with extraordinary power, 
with wonders and deceitful signs. In the Apocalypse _ 
the demon is the instrument made use of by God, to 
punish mortals and make them drink of the cup of his 
wrath. Does not St. Peter" tell us that “the devil 
prowls about us like a roaring lion, always ready to 
devour us?” And St. Paul to the Ephesians,” “that 
we have to fight not against men of flesh and blood, 
but against principalities and powers, against the 
princes of this world,” that is to say, of this age of 
darkness, “against the spirits of malice spread about 
in the air?” 

The fathers of the first ages speak often of the 
power that the Christians exercised against the demons, 
against those who called themselves diviners, against 
magicians and other subalterns of the devil; principally 
against those who were possessed, who were then fre- 
quently seen, and are so still from time to time, both 
in the church and out of the church. Exorcisms and 
other prayers of the church have always been employed 
against these, and with success. Emperors and kings 
have employed their authority and the rigour of the 
laws against those who have devoted themselves to the 
service of the demon, and used spells, charms, and 
other methods which the demon employs, to entice 
and destroy both men and animals, or the fruits of 
the country. 

We might add to the remarks of the Reverend Domi- 


m 2 Thess. if. 2 1 Pet v. 8. « Ephes. vi. 12. 
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nican Father divers other propositions drawn from the 
same work; for instance, when the author says that 
‘the angels know everything here below ; for if it is by 
means of specialities, which God communicates to them 
every day, as St. Augustine thinks, there is no reason 
to believe that they do not know all the wants of 
mankind, and that they cannot console and strengthen 
them, render themselves visible to them by the per- 
mission of God, without always receiving from him an 
express order so to do.” 

This proposition is rather rash: it is not certain that 
the angels know everything that passes here below. 
Jesus Christ, in St. Matthew xxiv. 36, says that the 
angels do not know the day of his coming. It is still 
more doubtful that the angels can appear without an 
express command from God, and that St. Augustine 
has so taught. 

He says, a little while after,— That demons often 
appeared before Jesus Christ in fantastic forms, which 
they assumed as the angels do,” that is to say, in 
aérial bodies which they organized; “ whilst at present, 
and since the coming of Jesus Christ, those wonders 
and spells have been so common that the people attri- 
buted them to sorcery and commerce with the devil, 
whereas it is attested that they can be operated only by 
natural magic, which is the knowledge of secret effects 
from natural causes, and many of them by the subtilty 
of the air alone. This is the opinion of the greater 
number of the fathers who have spoken of them.” 

This proposition is false, and contrary to the doctrine 
and practice of the church; and it is not true that it 
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is the opinion of the greater number of the fathers ; 
he should have cited some of them.? 

He says that “the Book of Job and the song of 
Hezekiah are full of testimonies that the Holy Spirit 
seems to have taught us, that our souls cannot return 
to earth after our death, until God has made angels 
of them.” 

It is true that the Holy Scriptures speak of the 
resurrection and return of souls into their bodies as 
of a thing that is impossible in the natural course. 
Man cannot raise up himself from the dead, neither 
can he raise up his fellow-man without an effort of the 
supreme might of God. Neither can the spirits of the 
deceased appear to the living without the command or 
permission of God. But it is false to say, “that God 
makes angels of our souls, and that then they can 
appear to the living.” 

Our souls will never become angels; but Jesus 
Christ tells us that after our death our souls will be as 
the angels of God, (Matt. xxii. 30); that is to say, 
spiritual, incorporeal, immortal, and exempt from all 
the wants and weaknesses of this present life; but he 
does not say that our souls must become angels. 

He affirms “that what Jesus Christ said, ‘ that spirits 
have neither flesh nor bones,’ far from leading us to 
believe that spirits can return to earth, proves, on the 
contrary, evidently that they cannot without a miracle 
render themselves visible to mankind ; since it requires 
absolutely 2 corporeal substance and organs of speech 
to make ourselves heard, which does not agree with 

P They are cited in the letter of the Marquis Maffei. 
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the spirits, who naturally cannot be subject to our 
senses.” 

This is no more impossible than what he said before- 
hand of the apparitions of angels, since our souls, after 
the death of the body, are “like unto the angels,” 
according to the Gospel. He acknowledges himeelf, 
with St. Jerome against Vigilantius, that the saints 
who are in heaven appear sometimes visibly to men. 
‘* Whence comes it that animals have, as well as our- 
selves, the faculty of memory, but not the reflection 
which accompanies it, which proceeds only from the 
soul, which they have not ?” 

Is not memory itself the reflection of what we have 
seen, done, or heard; and in animals is not memory 
followed by reflection,’ since they avenge themselves 
on those who hurt them, avoid that which has incom- 
moded them, foreseeing what might happen to them- 
selves from it if they fell again into the same mistake? 

After having spoken of natural palingenesis, he 
concludes,—‘* And thus we see how little cause there 
is to attribute these appearances to the return of souls 
to earth, or to demons, as do some ignorant. persons.” 

If those who work the wonders of natural palinge- 
nesis, and admit the natural return of phantoms in the 
cemeteries, and fields of battle, which I do not think 
happens naturally, could show that these phantoms 
speak, act, move, foretell the future, and do what is 
related of returned souls or other apparitions, whether 


a The author, 28 we may see, is not a Cartesian, since he assigns 
reflection even to animals. But if they reflect, they choose; whence it 
consequently follows that they are free. 
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good angels or bad ones, we might conclude that 

there is no reason to attribute them to souls, angels, 

and demons; but, 1, they have never been able to 
cause the appearance of the phantom of a dead man, 

by any secret of art. 2. If it had been possible to 

raise his shade, they could never have inspired it with 

thought or reasoning powers, as we see in the angels 

and demons, who appear, reason, and act, as intelligent 

beings, and gifted with the knowledge of the past, the 

present, and sometimes of the future. 

He denies that the souls in purgatory return to 
earth; for if they could come back, “‘ every body would 
receive similar visits from their relations and friends, 
since all the souls would feel disposed to do the same. 
Apparently,” says be, “God would grant them the 
same permission, and if they had this permission, every 
person of good sense would be at a loss to comprehend 
why they should accompany all their appearances with 
all the follies so circumstantially related.” 

We may reply, that the return of souls to earth may 
depend neither on their inclination nor their will, but 
on the will of God, who grants this permission to whom 
he pleases, when he will, and as he will. 

The wicked rich man asked that Lazarus might be 
sent to this world to warn his brothers not to fall into 
the same misfortune as himself, but he could not obtain 
it. There are an infinity of souls in the same case 
and disposition, who cannot obtain leave to return 
themselves or to send others in their place. 


> Luke xii, 14, 
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If certain narratives of the return of spirits to earth 
have been accompanied by circumstances somewhat 
comic, it does not militate against the truth of the 
thing; since for one recital imprudently embellished 
by uncertain circumstances, there are a thousand 
written sensibly and seriously, and im a manner yery 
conformable to truth. 

He maintains that all the apparitions which cannot 
be attributed to angels or to blessed spirits, are pro- 
duced only by one of these three causes:—the power 
of imagination ; the extreme subtilty of the senses; and 
the derangement of the organs, as in cases of madness 
and in high fevers. 

This proposition is rash, and has before been refuted 
by the Reverend Father Richard. 

The author recounts all that he has said of the spirit 
of St. Maur, in causing the motion of the bed in the 
presence of three persons who were wide awake, the 
repeated shrieks of a person whom they did not see, 
of a door well-bolted, of repeated blows upon the walls, 
of panes of glass struck with violence in the presence 
of three persons, without their being able to see the 
author of all this movement;—he reduces all this to 
a derangement of the imagination, the subtilty of the 
air, or the vapours casually arising in the brain of an 
‘invalid. Why did he not deny all these facts? Why 
did he give himself the trouble to compose so carefully 
a dissertation to explain a phenomenon, which, accord- 
ing to him, can boast neither truth nor reality? For 
my part, I am very glad to give the public notice that 
I neither adopt nor approve this anonymous disser- 
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tation, which I never saw before it was printed; that 
I know nothing of the author, take no part in it, and 
have no interest in defending him. If the subject of 
apparitions be purely philosophical, and it can without 
injury to religion be reduced to a problem, I should 
have taken a different method to destroy it, and I 
should have suffered my reasoning and my imagination 
to act more freely. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


DISSERTATION BY AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. 


Answer to a Letter on the subject of the Apparition of St. Maur. 


«You have been before me, Sir, respecting the spirit 
of St. Maur, which causes so much conversation at 
Paris; for I had resolved to send you a short detail of 
that event, in order that you might impart to me your 
reflections on a matter so delicate and so interesting to 
all Paris. But since you have read an account of it, 
I cannot understand why you have hesitated a moment 
to decide what you ought to think of it. What you do 
me the honour to tell me, that you have suspended your 
judgment of the case until I have informed you of mine, 
does me too much honour for me to be persuaded of it; 
and I think there is more probability in believing that 
it is a trick you are playing me, to see how I shall ex- 
tricate myself from such slippery ground. Neverthe- 
less, I cannot resist the entreaties, or rather the orders, 
with which your letter is filled; and I prefer to expose 
inyself to the pleasantry of the free thinkers, or the 
reproaches of the credulous, than the anger of those 
with which I am threatened by yourself. 
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‘You ask if I believe that spirits come back, and if 
the circumstance which occurred at St. Maur can be 
attributed to one of those incorporeal substances ? 

“ To answer your two questions in the same order that 
you propose them to me, I must first tell you, that the 
ancient heathens acknowledge various kinds of spirits, 
which they called lares, larva, lemures, genit, manes. 

“ For ourselves, without pausing at the folly of our 
cabalistic philosophers, who fancy spirits in every ele- 
ment, calling those sy/phs which they pretend to inhabit 
the air; gnomes, those which they feign to be under the 
earth; ondines, those which dwell in the water; and sala- 
manders, those of fire; we acknowledge but three sorts 
of created spirits, namely, angels, demons, and the souls 
which God has united to our bodies, and which are 
separated from them by death. 

“ The Holy Scriptures speak in too many places of 
the apparitions of the angels to Abraham, Jacob, Tobit, 
and several other holy patriarchs and prophets, for us 
to doubt of it. Besides, as their name signifies their 
ministry, being created by God to be his messengers, 
and to execute his commands, it is easy to believe that 
they have often appeared visibly to men, to announce 
to them the will of the Almighty, Almost all the 
theologians agree that the angels appear in the aérial 
bodies with which they clothe themselves. 

“To make you understand in what manner they take 
and invest themselves with these bodies, in order to 
render themselves visible to men, and to make them- 
selves heard by them, we must first of all explain what 
is vision, which is only the bringing of the species 

VOI, I. N 
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within the compass of the organ of sight. This “ species” 
is the ray of light broken and modified upon a body, on 
which, forming different angles, this light is converted 
into colours. For an angle of a certain kind makes 
red, another green, blue or yellow, and so on of all the 
colours, as we perceive in the prism, on which the re- 
flected ray of the sun forms the different colours of the 
rainbow ; the species visible is then nothing else than 
the ray of light which returns from the object on which 
it breaks to the eyes. 

* Now, light falls only on three kinds of objects or 
bodies, of which some are diaphonous, others opaque, 
and the others participate in these two qualities, being 
partly diaphonous and partly opaque. When the light 
falls on a diaphonous body which is full of an infinity of 
little pores, as the air, it passes through without causing 
any reflection. When the light falls on a body entirely 
opaque, as a flower, for instance, not being able to 
penetrate it, its ray is reflected from it, and returns 
from the flower to the eye, to which it carries the species, 
and renders the colours distinguishable, according to 
the angles formed by reflection. If the body on which 
the light falls is in part opaque and in part diaphonous, 
like glass, it passes through the diaphonous part, that 
is to say, through the pores of the glass which it pene- 
trates, and reflects itself on the opaque particles, that is 
to say, which are not porous. Thus the air is invisible, 
because it is absolutely penetrated with light: the 
flower sends back a colour to the eye, because, being 
impenetrable to the light, it obliges it to reflect itself; 
and the glass is visible only because it contains some 
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opaque particles, which, according to the diversity of 
angles formed upon it by the ray of light, reflect 
different colours. 

“ That is the manner in which vision is formed, 
so that air being invisible, on account of its extreme 
transparency, an angel could not clothe himself with it 
and render himself visible, but by thickening the air so 
much, that from diaphonous it became opaque, and 
capable of reflecting the ray of light to the eye of him 
who perceived him. Now, as the angels possess know- 
ledge and power far beyond anything we can imagine, 
we need not be astonished if they can form aérial 
bodies, which are rendered visible by the opacity they 
impart to them. In respect to the organs necessary to 
these aérial bodies, to form sounds and make them- 
selves heard, without having any recourse to the dis- 
position of matter, we must attribute them entirely to 
a miracle, ‘ 

“Tt is thus that angels have appeared to the holy 
patriarchs. It is thus that the glorious souls that par- 
ticipate the angelic nature can assume an aérial body to 
render themsélves visible, and that even demons, by 
thickening and condensing the air, can make to them- 
selves a body of it, 0 as to become visible to men, by the 
particular permission of God, to accomplish the secrets 
ot’ his providence, as they are said to have appeared to 
St. Anthony the Hermit, and to other saints, in order 
to tempt them. 

*« Excuse, Sir, this little physical digression, with 
which I could not dispense, in order to make you 
understand the manner in which angels, who are purely 

N 2 
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spiritual substances, can be perceived by our fleshly 
senses. 

“ The only point on which the holy doctors do not 
agree on this subject is, to know if angels appear to 
men of their own accord, or whether they can do it 
only by an express command from God. It seems to 
me that nothing can better contribute to the decision of 
this difficulty, than to determine the way in which the 
angels know all things here below; for if it is by means 
of “species” which God communicates to them every day, 
as St. Augustine believes, there is no reason to doubt 
of their knowing all the wants of mankind, or that they 
can, in order to console and strengthen them, render 
their presence sensible to them, by God’s permission, 
without receiving an express command from him on 
the subject; which may be concluded from what St. 
Ambrose says on the subject of the apparition of angels, 
who are by nature invisible to us, and whom their will 
renders visible. Hujus naturce est non videri, voluntatis, 
videri.® 

* On the subject of demons, it is certain that their 
power was very great hefore the coming of Jesus 
Christ, since he calls them himself, the powers of 
darkness, and the princes of this world. It cannot he 
doubted that they had for a long time deceived man- 
kind, by the wonders which they caused to be per- 
formed by those who devoted themselves more parti- 
cularly to their service; that several oracles have been 
the effect of their power and knowledge, although part 
of them must be ascribed to the subtlety of men; and 

* St. Ambrose, Com. on St. Luke, i. c. 1. 
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that they may have appeared under fantastic forms, 

which they assumed in the same way as the angels, that 
is to say, in aérial bodies, which they organized. The 
Holy Scripture assures us even, that they took posses- 

sion of the bodies of living persons. But Jesus Christ 
says too precisely, that he has destroyed the kingdom 

of the demons, and delivered us from their tyranny, for 

us possibly to think rationally that they still possess 

that power over us which they had formerly, so far as 

to work wonderful things which appeared miraculous ;. 
such as they relate of the vestal virgin, who, to prove 

her virginity, carried water in a sieve; and of her who 

by means of her sash alone, towed up the Tiber a boat, 

which had heen so completely stranded that no human 

power could move it.. Almost all the holy doctors 

agree, that the only means they now have of deceiving 

us is by suggestion, which God has left in their power 

to try our virtue. 

“J shall not amuse myself by combating all the 
impositions which have been published concerning 
demons, incubi, and succubi, with which some authors 
have disfigured their works, any more than I shall 
reply to the pretended possession of the nuns of Lou- 
dun, and of Martha Brossier,» which made so much 
noise at Paris at the commencement of the last century; 


> Martha Brossier, daughter of a weaver at Romorantin, was shown as 
a demoniac, in 1578 See De Thou on this subject, hook exmiii, and 
tom. v. of the Journal of Henry IIL Edition of 1744, p. 206, &e. The 
affair of Loudun took place in the reign of Louis XIU. ; and Cardinal 
Richelieu is aceused of having caused this tragedy to be enacted, in 
order to ruin Urban Grandier, the curé of Loudun, for having written 
a cutting satire against him. 
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because several learned men who have favoured us with 
their reflections or these adventures, have sufficiently 
shown that the demons had nothing to do with them; 
and the last, above all, is perfectly quashed by the 
report of Marescot, a celebrated physician, who was 
deputed by the Faculty of Theology to examine this 
girl who performed so many wonders. Here are his 
own words, which may serve as a general reply to all 
these kind of adventures :—A naturd multa, plura ficta, 
& Demone nulla. That is to say, that the constitution 
of Martha Brossier, who was apparently yery melan- 
choly and hypochondriacal, contributed greatly to her 
fits of enthusiasm; that she feigned still more, and that 
the devil had nothing to do with it. 

«Tf some of the fathers, as St. Thomas, believe that 
the demons sometimes produce sensible effects, they 
always add, that it can be only by the particular 
permission of God, for his glory and the salvation of 
mankind. 

“In regard to all those prodigies and those common 
spells, which the people ascribe to sorcery or commerce 
with the demon, it is proved that they can be per- 
formed only by natural magic, which is the knowledge 
of secret effects of natural causes, and several by the 
subtlety of art. It is the opinion of the greater num- 
ber of the fathers of the church who have spoken of it; 
and without seeking testimony of it in Pagan authors, 
such as Xenophon, Atheneus, and Pliny, whose works 
are full of an infinity of wonders which are all natural, 
we see in our own time the surprising effects of 
nature, as those of the magnet, of steel, and mercury, 
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which we should attribute to sorcery as did the 
ancients, had we not seen sensible demonstrations of 
their powers. We also see jugglers do such extra- 
ordinary things, which seem so contrary to nature, that 
we should look upon these charlatans as magicians, if 
we did not know by experience, that their address 
alone, joimed to constant practice, makes them able to 
-perform so many things which seem marvellous to us. 

* All the share that the demons have in the criminal 
practices of those who are commonly called sorcerers, 
“is suggestion ; by which means they invite them to the 
abommable research of every natural cause which can 
do injury to others. 

*T am now, Sir, at the most delicate point of your 
question, which is, to know if our souls can return to 
earth after they are separated from our bodies. 

** As the ancient philosophers erred so strongly on 
the nature of the soul—some believing that it was but 
a fire which animated us, and others a subtile air, and 
others affirming that it was nothing else but the proper 
arrangement of all the machine of the body, a doctrine 
which could not be admitted any more as the cause of 
the soul in men than in beasts; we cannot therefore 
be surprised that they had such gross ideas concerning 
their state after death. 

“The error of the Greeks, which they communi- 
cated to the Romans, and the latter to our ancestors, 
was, that the souls whose bodies were not solemnly 
interred by the ministry of the priests of religion, 
wandered out of Hades without finding any repose, 
until their bodies had been burned and their ashes 
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collected. Homer makes Patroclus, who was killed by 
Hector, appear to his friend Achilles in the night to 
ask him for burial, without which, he is deprived, he says, 
of the privilege of passing the river Acheron. There 
were only the souls of those who had been drowned, 
whom they believed unable to return to earth after 
death; for which we find a curious reason in Servius, 
the interpreter of Virgil, who says, the greater number 
of the learned in Virgil’s time, and Virgil himself, 
believing that the soul was nothing but a fire, which 
animated and moved the body, were persuaded that 
the fire was entirely extinguished by the water,—as if 
the material could act upon the spiritual. Virgil ex- 
plains his opinions on the subject of souls very clearly 
in these verses :— 
* Igneus est ollis vigor, et celestis origo.’ 


And a little after, 


* totos infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et toto se corpore miscet ,’ 


to mark the universal soul of the world, which he 
believed with the greater part of the philosophers of 
his time. 

“ Acain, it was a common error amongst the pagans, 
to believe that the souls of those who died before they 
were of their proper age, which they placed at the end 
of their growth, wandered about until the time came 
when they ought naturally to be separated from their 
bodies. Plato, more penetrating and better informed 
than the others, although like them mistaken, said, 
that the souls of the just who had obeyed virtue 
ascended to the sky ; and that those who had been guilty 
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of impiety, retaining still the contagion of the earthly 
matter of the body, wandered incessantly around the 
tombs, appearing like shadows and phantoms. 

“For us, whom religion teaches that our souls are 
spiritual substances created by God, and united for 
a time to bodies, we know that there are three different 
states after death. 

“Those who enjoy eternal beatitude, absorbed, as 
the holy doctors say, in the contemplation of the glory 
of God, cease not to interest themselves in all that 
concerns mankind, whose miseries they have under- 
gone; and as they have attained the happiness of 
angels, all the sacred writers ascribe to them the same 
privilege of possessing the power, as aérial bodies, of 
rendering themselves visible to their brethren who are 
still upon earth, to console them, and inform them of 
the Divine will; and they relate several apparitions, 
which always happened by the particular permission 
of God. 

“‘ The souls whose abominable crimes have plunged 
them into that gulf of torment, which the Scripture 
terms hell, being condemned to be detained there for 
ever, without being able to hope for any relief, care 
not to have permission to come and speak to mankind 
in fantastic forms. The Scripture clearly set forth 
the impossibility of this return, by the discourse which 
is put into the mouth of the wicked rich man in 
hell, who is introduced speaking to Abraham ; he does 
not ask leave to go himself, to warn his brethren on 
earth to avoid the torments which he suffers, because 
he knows that it is not possible; but he implores 

n3 
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Abraham to send thither Lazarus, who was in glory. 
And to observe en passant how very rare are the 
apparitions of the blessed and of angels, Abraham 
replies to him, that it would be useless, since those who 
are upon earth have the Law and the Prophets, which 
they have but to follow. 

“‘ The story of the canon of Rheims, in the eleventh 
century, who, in the midst of the solemn service which 
was being performed for the repose of his soul, spoke 
aloud and said, That he was sentenced and condemned,° 
has been refuted by so many of the learned, who have 
shown that this circumstance is clearly supposititions, 
since it is not found in any contemporaneous author ; 
that I think no enlightened person can object it against 
me. But even were this story as incontestable as it is 
apocryphal, it would be easy for me to say in reply, 
that the conversion of St. Bruno, who has won so many 
souls to God, was motive enough for the Divine Provi- 
dence to perform so striking 4 miracle. 

“It now remains for me to examine if the souls 
which are in purgatory, where they expiate the rest of 
their crimes before they pass to the abode of the 
blessed, can come and converse with men, and ask 
them to pray for their relief. 

‘‘ Although those who have desired to maintain this 
popular error, have done their endeavours to support it 
by different passages from St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
and St. Thomas, it is certain that all these fathers speak 


¢ M.de Lannoy has made a particular dissertation De Causa Seces- 
sionis §, Brunonis: he solidly refutes this fable Nevertheless, this event 
1s to be found painted in the fiue pictures of the little monastery of the 
Chartreux at Pans. 
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only of the return of the blessed to manifest the glory 
of God; and St. Augustine says precisely, that if it 
were possible for the souls of the dead to appear to. 
men, not a day would pass without his receiving a visit 
from Monica his mother. 

“ Tertullian, in his Treatise on the Soul, laughs at 
those who in his time believed in apparitions. St. John 
Chrysostom, speaking;on the subject of Lazarus, for- 
mally denies them; as well as the law glossographer, 
Canon John Andreas, who calls them phantoms of a 
sickly imagination, and all that is reported about spirits 
which people think they hear or see, vain apparitions. 
The 7th chapter of Job, and the song of King Hezekiah, 
reported in the 38th chapter of Isaiah, are all full of 
the witnesses which the Holy Spirit seems to have de- 
sired to give us of this truth, that our souls cannot 
return to earth after our death until God has made 
them angels. 

** But in order to establish this still better, we must 
reply to the strongest objections of those who combat it. 
They adduce the opinion of the Jews, which they pre- 
tend to prove by the testimony of Josephus and the 
rabbis; the words of Jesus Christ to his apostles, 
when he appeared to them after his resurrection; the 
authority of the council of Elvira ;4 some passages from 
St. Jerome, in his Treatise against Vigilantius; of 
decrees issued by different Parliaments, by which the 
leases of several houses had been broken on account of 


* Kliberitan Council, an. 805 or 818, in the kingdom of Grenada. 
Others have thought, but mistskenly, that 1t was Collioure in 
Roussillon. 
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the spirits which haunted them daily, and tormented 
the lodgers or tenants; in short, an infinite number of 
instances, which are scattered in every story. 

“To destroy all these authorities in a few words, I say 
first of all, that it cannot be concluded that the Jews’ 
believed in the return of spirits after death, because 
Josephus assures us that the spirit which the Pythoness 
caused to appear to Saul was the true spirit of Samuel; 
for, besides that the holiness of this prophet had 
placed him in the number of the blessed, there are cir- 
cumstances attending this apparition which have caused 
most of the holy fathers* to doubt whether it really 
was the ghost of Samuel, believing that it might be an 
illusion with which the Pythoness deceived Saul, and 
made him believe that he saw that which he desired 
to see, 

“ What several rabbis relate of patriarchs, pro- 
phets, and kings whom they saw on the mountain of 
Gerizim, does not prove either that the Jews believed 
that the spirits of the dead could come back, since it 
was only a vision proceeding from the spirit in ecstasy, 
which believed it saw what it saw not truly; all those 
who compose this appearance were persons of whose 
holiness the Jews were persuaded. What Jesus Christ 
says to his Apostles, that the spirits have ‘ neither 
flesh nor bones,’ far from making us believe that spirits 
can come back again, proves on the contrary evi- 
dently, that they cannot without a miracle make us 
sensible of their presence, since it requires absolutely 


© Jesus, the son of Sirach, author of Ecclesiasticus, believes this 
apparition to be true. Ecclus. xlvi. 23. 
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a corporeal substance and bodily organs to utter 
sounds; the description does agree with souls, they 
being pure substances, exempt from matter, invisibles, 
and therefore cannot naturally be subject to our senses. 

“ The Provincial Council held in Spain during 
the pontificate of Sylvester I., which forbids us to 
light a taper by day in the cemeteries of martyrs, 
adding, as a reason, that we must not disturb the 
spirits of the saints, is of no consideration; because 
besides that these words are liable to different interpre- 
tions, and may even have been inserted by some 
copyist, as some learned men believe, they only relate 
to the martyrs, of whom we cannot doubt that their 
spirits are blessed. 

“‘T make the same reply to a passage of St. Jerome, 
because arguing against the heresiarch Vigilantius, 
who treated as illusions all the miracles which were 
worked at the tombs of the martyrs; he endeavours to 
prove to him that the saints who are in heaven always 
take part in the miseries of mankind, and sometimes even 
appear to them visibly to strengthen and console them. 

“* As for the decrees which have annulled the leases 
of several houses on account of the inconvenience 
caused by ghosts to those who lodged therein, it suf- 
fices to examine the means and the reasons upon which 
they were obtained, to comprehend that either the 
judges were led into error by the prejudices of their 
childhood, or that they were obliged to yield to the 
proofs produced, often even against their own superior 
knowledge, or they have been deceived by imposture, 
or by the simplicity of the witnesses. 
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“With respect to the apparitions, with which all such 
stories are filled, one of the strongest which can be ob- 
jected against my argument, and to which I think myself 
the more obliged to reply, is that which is affirmed to have 
occurred at Paris in the last century, and of which five 
hundred witnesses are cited, who have examined into 
the truth of the matter with particular attention. Here 
is the adventure as related by those who wrote at the 
time it took place.’ 

* The Marguis de Rambouillet, eldest brother of the 
Duchess of Montauzier, and the Marquis de Précy, 
eldest son of the family of Nantouillet, both of them 
between twenty and thirty, were intimate friends, and 
went to the wars, as in France do all men of quality. 
As they were conversing one day together on the sub- 
ject of the other world, after several speeches which 
sufficiently showed that they were not too well per- 
suaded of the truth of all that is said concerning it, 
they promised each other that the first who died should 
come and bring the news to his companion. At the 
end of three months the Marquis de Rambouillet set off 
for Flanders, where the war was then being carried on; 
and de Précy, detained by a high fever, remained at 
Paris. Six weeks afterwards de Précy, at six in the 
morning, heard the curtains of his bed drawn, ana 
turning to see who it was, he perceived the Marquis de 
Rambouillet in his buff vest and boots; he sprung out 
of bed to embrace him to show his joy at his return, 
but Rambouillet, retreating a few steps, told him that 


! This story has been related in the former part of the work, but 
more succinctly. 
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these caresses were no longer seasonable, for he only 
came to keep his word with him; that he had been 
killed the day before on such an occasion; that all that. 
was said of the other world was certainly true; that 
he must think of leading a different life; and that he 
had no time to lose, as he would be killed the first 
action he was engaged in. 

“Tt is impossible to express the surprise of the Mar- 
quis de Précy at this discourse; as he could not 
believe what he heard, he made several efforts to em- 
brace his friend, whom he thought desirous of deceiving 
him, but he embraced only air; and Rambouillet, see- 
ing that he was incredulous, showed the wound he had 
received, which was in the side, whence the blood still 
appeared to flow. After that the phantom disappeared, 
and left de Précy in a state of alarm more easy to com- 
prehend than describe; he called at the same time his 
valet-de-chambre, and awakened all the family with his 
cries, Several persons ran to his room, and he related 
to them what he had just seen. Every one attributed 
this vision to the violence of the fever, which might 
have deranged his imagination; they begged of him to 
go to bed again, assuring him that he must have dreamt 
what he told them. 

‘The Marquis in despair, on seeing that they took 
him for a visionary, related all the circumstances I have 
just recounted; but it was in vain for him to protest 
that he had seen and heard his friend, being wide 
awake; they persisted in the same idea until the arrival 
of the post from Flanders, which brought the news of 
the death of the Marquis de Rambouillet. 
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“ This first circumstance being found true, and in the 
same manner as de Précy had said, those to whom 
he had related the adventure began to think that there 
might be something in it, because Rambouillet having 
been killed precisely the eve of the day he had said it, 
it was impossible de Précy should have known of it in. 
a natural way. This event having spread in Paris, 
they thought it was the effect of a disturbed imagina- 
tion, or a made-up story; and whatever might be said 
by the persons who examined the thing seriously, there 
remained in people’s minds a suspicion, which time 
alone could disperse: this depended on what might 
happen to the Marquis de Précy, who was threatened 
that he should be slain in the first engagement; thus 
every one regarded his fate as the dénouement of the 
piece; but he soon confirmed everything they had 
doubted the truth of, for as soon as he recovered from 
his illness he would go to the combat of St. Antoine, 
although his father and mother, who were afraid of the 
prophecy, said all they could to prevent him; he was 
killed there, to the great regret of all his family. 

“Supposing all these circumstances to be true, this 
is what I should say to counteract the deductions that 
some wish to derive from them. 

“It is not difficult to understand that the imagina- 
tion of the Marquis de Précy, heated by fever, and 
troubled by the recollection of the promise that the 
Marquis de Rambouillet and himself had exchanged, 
may have represented to itself the phantom of his friend, 
whom he knew to be fighting, and in danger every mo- 
ment of being killed. The circumstances of the wound 
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of the Marquis de Rambouillet, and the prediction of 
the death of de Précy, which was fulfilled, appears more 
serious; nevertheless, those who have experienced the _ 
power of presentiments, the effects of which are so com- 
mon every day, will easily conceive that the Marquis de 
Précy, whose mind, agitated by a burning fever, followed 
his friend in all the chances of war, and expected con- 
tinually to see announced to himself by the phantom of 
his friend what was to happen, may have imagined that 
the Marquis de Rambouillet had been killed by a mus- 
ket-shot in the side, and that the ardour which he 
himself felt for war might prove fatal to him in the 
first action. We shall see by the words of St. Augus- 
tine, which I shall cite by-and-by, how fully that Doc- 
tor of the Church was persuaded of the power of 
imagination, to which he attributes the knowledge 
of things to come. I shall again establish the authority 
of presentiments by a most singular instance. 

“ A lady of talent, whom I knew particularly well, 
being at Chartres, where she was residing, dreamt in 
the night that in her sleep she saw Paradise, which she 
fancied to herself was a magnificent hall, around which 
were in different ranks the angels and spirits of the 
blessed, and God, who presided in the midst, on a shin- 
ing throne. She heard some one knock at the door of 
this delightful place, and St. Peter having opened it 
she saw two pretty children, one of them clothed in 
a white robe, and the other quite naked. St. Peter 
took the first by the hand and led him to the foot of 
the throne, and left the other crying bitterly at the 
door. She awoke at that moment, and related her 
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dream to several persons, who thought it very remark- 
able. A letter which she received from Paris in the 
afternoon informed her that one of her daughters was 
brought to bed with two children, who were dead, and 
only one of them had been baptized. 

“ Of what may we not believe the imagination capa- 
ble, after so strong a proof of its power? Can we 
doubt that amongst all the pretended apparitions that 
are related, imagination alone produces all those which 
do not proceed from angels and blessed spirits, or which 
are not the effect of fraudulent contrivance ? 

«To explain more fully what has given rise to those 
phantoms, the apparition of which has been published 
in all ages, without availing myself of the ridiculous 
opinion of the sceptics, who doubt of everything, and 
assert that our senses, however sound they may be, 
can only imagine every thing falsely, I shall remark, 
that the wisest amongst the philosophers maintain that 
deep melancholy, anger, phrensy, fever, depraved or 
debilitated senses, whether naturally, or by accident, 
can make us see and hear many things which have no 
foundation. 

* Aristotle says® that in sleep the interior senses act 
by the local movement of the humours and the blood, 
and that this action descends sometimes to the sensitive 
organs, so that on awaking, the wisest persons think 
they see the images they have dreamt of. 

‘* Plutarch, in the Life of Brutus, relates, that Cassius 
persuaded Brutus that a spectre which the latter de- 
clared he had seen on waking, was an effect of his 


z Arist. Treatise on Dreams and Vigils, 
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imagination ; and this is the argument which he puts 
in his mouth :— 

«The spirit of man being extremely active in its 
nature, and in continual motion, produces always 
some phantasy; above all, melancholy persons, like you, 
Brutus, are more apt to form to themselves in the ima- 
gination ideal images, which sometimes pass to their 
external senses.’ 

“Galen, so skilled in the knowledge of all the springs 
of the human body, attributes spectres to the extreme 
subtilty of sight and hearing. 

“What I have read in Cardan seems to establish the 
opinion of Galen. He says, that being in the city of 
Milan, it was reported that there was an angel in the 
air, who appeared visibly, and having ran to the market- 
place, he, with two thousand others, saw the same. As 
even the most learned were in admiration at this won- 
der, a clever lawyer, who came to the spot, having 
observed the thing attentively, sensibly made them 
remark that what they saw was not an angel, but the 
figure of an angel, in stone, placed on the top of the 
belfry of St. Gothard, which being imprinted in a thick 
cloud by means of a sunbéam which fell upon it, was 
reflected to the eyes of those who possessed the most 
piercing vision. If this fact had not been cleared up 
on the spot by a man exempt from all prejudice, it 
would have passed for certain that it was a real angel, 
since it had been seen by the most enlightened persons 
in the town to the number of two thousand, 

‘‘ The celebrated du Laurent, in his treatise on Melan- 
choly, attributes to it the most surprising effects; of 
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which he gives an infinite number of instances which 
seem to surpass the power of nature. 

“St. Augustine, when consulted by Evodius, Bishop 
of Upsal, on the subject I am treating of, answers him 
in these terms: ‘ In regard to visions, even of those by 
which we learn something of the future, it is not pos- 
sible to explain how they are formed, unless we could 
first of all know how every thing arises which passes 
through our minds when we think; for we see clearly 
that a number of images are excited in our minds, 
which images represent to us what has struck either our 
eyes or our other senses. We experience it every day 
and every hour.’ And a little after, he adds: ‘ At the’ 
moment f dictate this letter, I see you with the eyes of 
my mind, without your being present, or your knowing 
anything about it; and I represent to myself, through 
my knowledge of your character, the impression that 
my words will make on your miad, without neverthe- 
less knowing or being able to understand how all this 
passes within me.’ 

*T think, Sir, you will require nothing more precise 
than these words of St. Augustine to persuade you that 
we must attribute to the power of imagination the 
greater number of apparitions, even of those through 
which we learn things which it would seem could not 
be known uaturally; and you will easily excuse my 
undertaking to explain to you how the imagination 
works all these wonders, since this holy doctor owns 
that he cannot himself comprehend it, though quite 
convinced of the fact. 

“T can tell you only that the blood which circulates 
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incessantly in our arteries and veins, being purified and 
warmed in the heart, throws out thin vapours, which 
are its most subtile parts, and are called animal spirits, 
which being carried into the cavities of the brain, set 
in motion the small gland which is, they say, the seat 
of the soul, and by this means awaken and resuscitate 
the species of the things that they have heard or seen 
formerly, which are as it were enveloped within it, and 
form the internal reasoning which we call thought. 
Whence comes it that beasts have memory as well as 
ourselves, but not the reflections which accompany 
it, which proceed from the soul, and that they have 
not. 

“Tf what Mr. Digby, a learned Englishman, and 
chancellor of Henrietta, queen of England, father Kir- 
cher, a celebrated Jesuit, father Schort, of the same 
society, Gaffarelli and Vallemont, publish of the admi- 
rable secret of the palingenesis, or resurrection of 
plants, has any foundation, we might account for the 
shades and phantoms which many persons declare to 
have seen in cemeteries. 

** This is the way in which these curious researchers 
arrive at the marvellous operation of the palingenesis :— 

“They take a flower, burn it, and collect all the 
ashes of it, from which they extract the salts by calci- 
nation. They put these salts into a glass phial, wherein 
having mixed certain compositions capable of setting 
them in motion when heated, all this matter forms a 
dust of a bluish hue; of this dust, excited by a gentle 
‘warmth, arises a stem, leaves, and a flower; in a word, 
they perceive the apparition of a plant springing from 
its ashes. As soon as the warmth ceases, all the spec- 
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tacle vanishes, the matter deranges itself and falls to 
the bottom of the vessel, to form there a new chaos. 
The return of heat resuscitates this vegetable phceniz, 
hidden in its ashes. And as the presence of warmth 
gives it life, its absence causes its death. 

“ Father Kircher, who tries to give a reason for this 
admirable phenomenon, says, that the seminal virtne of 
every mixture is concentrated in the salts, and that as 
soon as warmth sets them in motion they rise directly 
and circulate like a whirlwind in this glass vessel. 
These salts, in this suspension, which gives them liberty 
to arrange themselves, take the same situation and 
form the same figure as nature had primitively bestowed 
on them; retaining the inclination to become what 
they had been, they return to their first destination, 
and form themselves into the same lines as they occupied 
in the living plant; each corpuscle of salt re-entering its 
original arrangement which it received from nature; 
those which were at the foot of the plant place them- 
selves there ; in the same manner, those which compose 
the top of the stem, the branches, the leaves, and the 
flowers, resume their former place, and thus form a 
perfect apparition of the whole plant. 

“Tt is affirmed that this operation has been per- 
formed upon a sparrow,’ and the gentlemen of the 
Royal Society of England, who are making their expe- 
riments on this matter, hope to succeed in making them 
on human beings also.’ 


» The Ahbé de Vallemont, in his work on the Singularities of Vege- 
tation. Paris, 1 vol. 12mo, 

» This was a century and a half ago, but the Philosophical Transac- 
tions record no account of any successful result to such experiments. 
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« Now according to the principle of father Kircher, 
and the most learned chemists, who assert that the 
substantial form of bodies resides in the salts, and that 
these salts, set in motion by warmth, form the same 
figure as that which had been given to them by nature, 
it is not difficult to comprehend that dead bodies being 
consumed away in the earth, the salts which exhale 
from them with the vapours, by means of the fermen- 
tations which so often occur in this element, may very 
well, in arranging themselves above ground, form those 
shadows and phantoms which have frightened so many 
people. Thus we may perceive how little reason there 
is to ascribe them to the return of spirits, or to demons, 
as some ignorant people have done. 

‘To all the authorities by means of which I have 
combated the apparitions of spirits which are in pur- 
gatory, I shall still add some very natural reflections. 
If the souls which are in purgatory could return hither 
to ask for prayers to pass into the abode of glory, 
there would be no one who would not receive similar 
entreaties from his relations and friends, since all the 
spirits being disposed to do the same thing, apparently, 
God would grant them all the same permission. Be- 
sides, if they possessed this Lberty, no sensible person 
could understand why they should accompany their 
appearance with all the follies so circumstantially 
related in those stories, as rolling up a bed, opening 
the curtains, pulling off a blanket, overturning the 
furniture, and making a frightful noise. In short, if 
there were any reality in these apparitions, it is morally 
impossible that in so many ages one would not have 
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been found so well authenticated that it could not be 
doubted. 

“ After having sufficiently proved, that all the appari- 
tions which cannot be ascribed to angels or to the souls 
of the blessed, are produced only by one of the three 
following causes: the extreme subtilty of the senses; 
the derangement of the organs, as in madness and 
high fever; and the power of imagination; let us see 
what we must think of the circumstance which occurred 
at St. Maur. 

* Although you have already seen the account that 
has been given of it, I believe, Sir, that you will not 
be displeased if I here give you the detail of the more 
particular circumstances. I shall endeavour to omit 
nothing that has been done to confirm the truth of the 
circumstance, and I shall even make use of the exact 
words of the author, as much as I can, that I may not 
be accused of detracting from the adventure. 

‘*Monsieur de S——, to whom it happened, is a 
young’ man, short in stature, well made for his height, 
between four and five-and-twenty years of age. Being 
in bed, he heard several loud knocks at his door, with- 
out the maid servant, who ran thither directly, finding 
any one; and then the curtains of his bed were drawn, 
although there was only himself in the room. The 
22d of last March, being, about eleven o’clock at night, 
busy looking over some lists of works in his study, 
with three lads who are his domestics, they all heard 
distinctly a rustling of the papers on the table; the cat 
was suapected of this performance, but M. de S. having 
taken a light and looked diligently about, found nothing. 
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“ A little after this he went to bed, and sent to bed 
also those who had been with him in his kitchen, 
which is next to his sleeping-room ; he again heard the 
same noise in his study or closet; he rose to see what 
it was, and not having found any thing more than he 
did the first time, he was going to shut the door, but 
he felt some resistance to his doing so; he then went 
in to see what this obstacle might be, and at the same 
time heard a noise above his head towards the corner 
of the room, like a great blow on the wall; at this he 
cried out, and his people ran to him; he tried to re- 
assure them, though alarmed himself; and having 
found nothing he went to bed again and fell asleep. 
Hardly had these lads extinguished the light, than 
M. de S. was suddenly awakened by a shake, like that 
of a boat striking against the arch of a bridge; he was 
80 much alarmed at it that he called his domestics, and 
when they had brought the light, he was strangely 
surprised to find his bed at least four feet out of its 
place, and he was then aware that the shock he had 
felt was when his bedstead ran against the wall. His 
people having replaced the bed saw, with as much 
astonishment as alarm, all the bed-curtains open at the 
same moment, and the bedstead set off running towards 
the fire-place. M. de S. immediately got up, and sat 
up the rest of the night by the fire-side. About six in 
the morning, having made another attempt to sleep, he 
was no sooner in bed, than the bedstead made the same 
movement again, twice, in the presence of his servants, 
who held the bed-posts to prevent it from displacing 
itself. At last, being obliged to give up the game, he 
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went out to walk till dinner time; after which, having 
tried to take some rest, and his bed having twice 
changed its place, he sent for a man who lodged in the 
same house, as much to reassure himself in his com- 
pany, as to render him a witness of so surprising a 
circumstance. But the shock which took place before 
this man was so violent, that the left foot at the upper 
part of the bedstead was broken; which had such an 
effect upon him, that in reply to the offers that were 
made to him to stay and see a second, he replied, that 
what he had seen, with the frightful noise he had 
heard all night, were quite sufficient to convince him of 
the fact. 

“Tt was thus that the affair, which till then had 
remained between M, de §, and his domestics, became 
public ; and the report of it being immediately spread, 
and reaching the ears of a great prince who had just 
arrived at St. Maur, his highness was desirous of en- 
lightening himself upon the matter, and took the 
trouble to examine carefully into the circumstances 
which were related to him. As this adventure became 
the subject of every conversation, very soon nothing 
was heard but stories of ghosts, related by the credu- 
lous, and laughed at and joked upon by the free- 
thinkers. However, M. de S. tried to reassure himself, 
aud go the following night into his bed, and become 
worthy of conversing with the spirit, which he doubted 
not had something to disclose to him. He slept till 
nine o'clock the next morning, without having felt 
any thing but slight shakes. as if the mattresses were 
raised up, which only served to rock him and promote 
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sleep. The next day passed off pretty quietly; but on 
the 26th, the spirit, who seemed to have become well- 
behaved, resumed its fantastic humour, and began the 
morning by making a great noise in the kitchen; they 
would have forgiven it for this sport if it had stopped 
there, but it was much worse in the afternoon. M.deS., 
who owns that he felt himself particularly attracted 
towards his study, though he felt a repugnance to enter 
it, having gone into it about six o'clock, went to the 
end of the room, and returning towards the door to go 
into his bedroom again, was much surprised to see it 
shut of itself and barricade itself with the two bolis. 
At the same time, the two doors of a large press 
opened behind him, and rather darkened his study, be- 
cause the window, which was open, was behind these 
doors. 

« At this sight, the fright of M. de S. is more easy 
to imagine than to describe ; however, he had sufficient 
calmness left, to hear at his left ear a distinct voice, 
which came from a corner of the closet, and seemed to 
him to be about a foot above his head. This voice 
spoke to him in very good terms during the space of 
half a miserere; and ordered him, theeing and thouing 
him, to do some one particular thing, which he was 
recommended to keep secret. What he has made 
public is, that the voice allowed him a fortnight to 
accomplish it in; and ordered him to go to a place, 
where he would find some persons who would inform 
him what he had to do; and that it would come back 
and torment him if he failed to obey. The conversa- 
tion ended by an adieu. 

02 
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“ After that, M. de S. remembers that he fainted 
and fell down on the edge of a box, which caused him a 
pain in his side. The loud noise and the cries which 
he afterwards uttered, brought several people in haste 
to the door, and after useless efforts to open it, they 
were going to force it open with a hatchet, when they 
heard M. de §S. dragging himself towards the door, 
which he with much difficulty opened. Disordered as 
he was, and unable to speak, they first of all carried 
him to the fire, and then they laid him on his bed, 
where he received all the compassion of the great 
prince, of whom I have already spoken, who hastened 
to the house the moment this event was noised abroad. 
His highness having caused all the recesses and corners 
of the house to be inspected, and no one being found 
therein, wished that M. de S. should be bled; but his 
surgeon finding he had a very feeble pulsation, thought 
he could not do so without danger. 

“When he recovered from his swoon, his highness, 
who wished to discover the truth, questioned him con- 
cerning his adventure; but he only heard the circum- 
stances I have mentioned,—M. de S. having protested 
to him that he could not, without risk to his life, tell 
him more. 

« The spirit was heard of no more for a fortnight; but 
when that term was expired,—whether his orders had 
not been faithfully executed, or that he was glad to 
come and thank M. de S. for being so exact,—as he was, 
during the night, lying in a little bed near the window 
of his bedroom, his mother in the great bed, and one of 
his friends in an arm-chair near the fire, they all three 
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heard some one rap several times against the wall, and 
such a blow against the window, that they thought all 
the panes were broken. M. deS. got up that moment, 
and went into his closet to see if this troublesome spirit 
had something else to say to him; but when there, he 
could neither find nor hear any thing. And thus ended 
this adventure, which has made so much noise and 
drawn so many inquisitive persons to Si. Maur. 

Now let us make some reflections on those circum- 
stances which are the most striking, and most likely to 
make any impression. 

“The noise which was heard several times during 
the night by the master, the female servant, and the 
neighbours, is quite equivocal; and the most prejudiced 
persons cannot deny that it may have been produced by 
different causes which are all quite natural. 

“The same reply may be given as to the papers 
which were heard to rustle, since a breath of air or 
a mouse might have moved them. 

“ The moving of the bed is something more serious, 
because it is reported to have been witnessed by several 
persons; but I hope that a little reflection will excuse 
us from haying recourse to fantastic hands in order to 
explain it. 

“ Let us imagine a bedstead upon castors; a person 
whose imagination is impressed, or who wishes to 
enliven himeelf by frightening his domestics, is lying 
upon it, and rolls about very much, complaining that 
he is tormented. Is it surprising that the bedstead 
should be seen to move, especially when the floor of 
the room is waxed and rubbed? But, you will say, 
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some of the witnesses even made useless efforts to 
prevent this movement. Who are these witnesses? 
Two are youths in the service of the patient, who 
trembled all over with fright, and were not capable of 
examining the secret causes of this movement; and the 
other has since told several people that he would give 
ten pistoles not to have affirmed that he saw this bed- 
stead remove itself without help. 

“Tn regard to the voice, whose secret has been so 
carefully kept, as there is no witness of it, we can only 
judge of it by the state in which he who had been 
favoured with this pretended revelation was found. 
Repeated cries from a man who, hearing his closet door 
beaten in, draws back the bolts which he had apparently 
drawn himself, his eyes quite wild, and his whole person 
in extraordinary disorder, would have caused the ancient 
heathens to take him for a sibyl full of enthusiasm, and 
must appear to us rather the consequence of some con- 
vulsion than of a conversation with a spiritual being. 

“ Lastly, the violent blows given upon the wall and 
the panes of glass, in the night, in the presence of two 
witnesses, might make some impression, if we were 
sure that the patient, who was lying directly under the 
window in a small bed, had no part in the matter; for 
of the two witnesses who heard this noise, one was his 
mother, and the other an intimate friend, who, even 
reflecting on what he saw and heard, declares that it 
can only he the effect of a spell. 

“ How much good soever you may wish for this place, 
I do not believe, Sir, that what I have just remarked 
on the circumstances of the adventure, will lead you to 
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believe that it has been honoured with an angelic appari- 
tion ; I should rather fear that, attributing it to a disor- 
dered imagination, you may accuse the quality of the 
air which there predominates as having caused it. As 
I am somewhat interested in not doing the climate of 
St. Maur such an injury, I am compelled to add some- 
thing else to what I said of the person in question, in 
order that you may know his character. 

“You need not be very clever in the art of phy- 
siognomy to remark in his countenance the melancholy 
which prevails in his temperament. This sad disposi- 
tion, joined to the fever which has tormented him for 
some time, determined some vapours to his brain, which 
might easily lead him to believe that he heard all 
he has publicly declared; besides which, the desire to 
divert himself by alarming his domestics, may have in- 
duced him to feign several things, when he saw that the 
adventure had come to the ears of a prince who might 
not approve of such a joke, and might be severe upon it. 
Thus then, Sir, you will think as I do, that the report 
of the celebrated Marescot on the subject of the famous 
Margaret Brossier agrees perfectly with our melancholy 
man, and well explains his adventure: A naturé multa, 
plura ficta, 4 demone nulla. His temperament has 
made him fancy he saw and heard many things; he 
feigned still more in support of what his wanderings or 
his sport had induced him to assert; and no kind of 
spirit has had any share in his adventure. Without 
stopping to relate several effects uf his melancholy, 
I shall simply remark that an embarkation which he 
made on one of the last jowrs gras, setting off at ten 
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o'clock at night to make the tour of the peninsula of 
St. Maur in a boat, where he covered himself up with 
straw on account of the cold, appeared so singular to 
the great prince before mentioned, that he took the 
trouble to question him as to his motives for making 
such a voyage at so late an hour. 

“T shall add that the discernment of his highness 
made him easily judge whence this adventure proceeded, 
and his behaviour on this occasion has shown that he is 
not easily deceived. I do not think it is allowable for 
me to omit the opinion of his father, a man of distin~ 
guished merit, on this adventure of his son, when he 
learned all the circumstances by a letter from his wife, 
who was at St. Maur. He told several persons that 
he was certain that the spirit which acted on this 
occasion was that of his wife and son. The author 
of the relation was right in endeavouring to weaken 
such testimony ; but I do not know if he flatters himself 
that he has succeeded, in saying that he who gave this 
opinion is an esprit fort, or freethinker, who makes it 
a point of honour to be of the fashionable opinion con- 
cerning spirits. 

“Lastly, to fix your judgment and terminate agree- 
ably this little dissertation in which you have engaged 
me, I know of nothing better than to repeat the words 
of a princess,* who is not less distinguished at court by 
the delicacy of her wit, than by her high rank and 
personal charms. As they were conversing in her 

‘« Madame the Duchess-mother, danghter of the late king, Louis XIV 


and mother of the duke lately dead, of M. the Comte de Charolois, and 
of M the Comte de Clermont. 
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presence of the singularity of the adventure which here 
happened at St. Maur,—‘ Why are you so much asto- 
nished?’ said she, with that gracious air which is so 
natural to her; ‘Is it surprising that the son should 
have to do with spirits, since the mother sees the 
eternal Father three times every week? This woman 
is very happy,’ added the witty princess; ‘for my part 
I should ask no other favour than to see him once in 
my life.’ 

“ Laugh with your friends at this agreeable reflection, 
but above all take care, Sir, not to make my letter 
public ; it is the only reward that I ask for the exacti- 
tude with which I have obeyed you on so delicate an 
occasion. 

*T am, Sir, 


“ Your very humble, &c. 
“ St Maur, May 8, 1706.” 
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LETTER OF M, THE MARQUIS MAFFEI 


ON MAGIC, 


My Reverenp Fartuen, 


It is to the goodness of your Reverence, in regard 
to myself, that I must attribute the curiosity you 
appear to feel to know what I think concerning the 
book which the Sieur Jerome Tartarotti has just pub- 
lished on the Nocturnal Assemblies of the Sorcerers. 
I reply to you with the greatest pleasure, and I am 
going to tell my opinion fully and unreservedly, on 
condition that you will examine what I write to you 
with your usual acuteness, and that you will tell me 
frankly whatever you remark in it, whether good or 
bad, and that may appear to deserve either your appro- 
bation or your censure. I had already read this book, 
and passed an eulogium on it, both for the great erudi- 
tion displayed therein by the author, as because he 
refutes, in a very sensible manner, some ridiculous 
opinions with which people are infatuated concerning 
sorcerers, and some other equally dangerous abuses. 
But, to tell the truth, with that exception, I am little 
disposed to approve it; if M. Muratori has done so in 
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his letter, which has been seen by several persona, 
either he has not read the work through, or he and 
I on that point entertain very different sentiments. In 
regard to my opinion, your Reverence will see by what 
T shall say, that it is the same as your own on this sub- 
ject, as you have done me the favour to show by your 
letter. 

I. In this work there is laid down, in the first 
place, as a certain and indubitable principle, the ex- 
istence and reality of magic, and the truth of the effects 
produced by it,—superior, the writer says, to all natural 
powers; he gives it the name of “ diabolical magic,” and 
defines it, “The knowledge of certain superstitious 
practices, such as words, verses, characters, images, 
signs, &c. by means of which magicians succeed in 
their designs.” For my part, ] am much inclined to 
believe that all the science of the pretended magicians 
had no other object than to deceive others, and that 
it ended sometimes in deceiving themselves; and that 
this magic, now so much vaunted, is only a chimera. 
Perhaps even it would be giving oneself superfluous 
trouble, to undertake to show that everything related 
of these nocturnal hypogryphes,* of these pretended 
journeys through the air, of these assemblies and feasts 
of sorcerers, is only idle and imaginary; because these 
fables being done away with would not prevent that 
an infinite number of others would still remain, which 
have been repeated and spread on the same subject, 
and which, although more foolish and ridiculous than 


® The author here alludes to the hypogryphe, a winged horse, invented 
by Ariosto, that carried the Paladins through the air. 
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all the extravagances we read in romances, are so much 
the more dangerous, because they are more easily be- 
lieved. It would, in the opinion of many, be doing ~ 
these tales tco much honour to attempt to refute them 

seriously, as there is no one, at this day, in Italy 
at least, even amongst the people, who has common 
sense, that does not laugh at all that is said of the 
witches’ sabbath, and of those troops of sorcerers who 
go through the air during the night to assemble in 
retired spots and dance. It is true, notwithstanding, 
that if a man of any credit, whether amongst the learned 
or persons of high dignity, maintains an opinion, he 
will immediately find partizans; it will be useless to 
write or speak to the contrary, it will not be the less 
followed; and it is hardly possible that it can be other- 
Wise, 80 many minds as there are, and so many different 
ways of thinking. But here the only question is, what 
is the common opinion, and what is most universally 
believed. It is not my intention to compose a work 
expressly on magic, nor to enter very lengthily on this 
matter; I shall only exhibit, in a few words, the reasons 
which oblige me to laugh at it, and which induce me to 
incline to the opinion of those who look upon it as a 
pure illusion, and a real chimera. I must first of all 
give notice, that you must not be dazzled by the truth 
of the magical operations in the Old Testament, as if 
from thence we could derive a conclusive argument to 
prove the reality of the pretended magic of ovr own 
times. I shall demonstrate this clearly at the end of 
this discourse, in which I hope to show that my opinion 
on this subject is conformable to the Scripture, and 
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founded on the tradition of the fathers. Now, then, let 
us speak of modern magicians. 

II. If there is any reality in this art, to which so 
many wonders are ascribed, it must be the effect of a 
knowledge acquired by study, or of the impiety of some 
one who renounces what he owes to God to give him- 
self up to the demon, and invokes him. It seems, in 
fact, that they would sometimes attribute it to acquired 
knowledge, since in the book 1 am combating the 
author often speaks “of the true mysteries of the magic 
art;” and he asserts, that few “are perfectly instructed 
in the secret and difficult principles of this science ;” 
which is not surprising, he says, since “ the life of man 
would hardly suffice” to read all the works which have 
treated of it. He calls it sometimes the “ magical 
science,” or “magical philosophy ;” he carries back the 
origin of it to the philosopher Pythagoras ; he regards 
“ignorance of the magic art as one of the reasons 
why we see so few magicians in our days.” He speaks 
of the mysterious scale enclosed by Orpheus in unity, 
in the numbers of two and twelve; of the harmony of 
nature, composed of proportionable parts, which are the 
octave, or the double, and the fifth, or one and a half; of 
strange and barbarous names which mean nothing, and 
to which he attributes supernatural virtues; of the 
concord or agreement of the inferior and superior parts 
of this universe, which when understood, makes us, by 
means of certain words or certain stones, hold inter- 
course with invisible beings; of numbers and signs, 
which answer to the spirits which preside over different 
days, or different parts of the body; of circles, tri- 
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angles, and pentagons, which have power to bind 
spirits; and of several other secrets of the same kind, 
very ridiculous, to tell the truth, but very fit to impose 
on those who admire everything which they do not 
understand. 

IIL. But however thick may be the darkness by which 
nature is hidden from us, and although we may know 
but very imperfectly the essential principles and pro- 
perties of things, who does not see, nevertheless, that 
there can be no proportion, no connexion, between the 
circles and triangles which we trace, or the long words 
which signify nothing, and immaterial spirits? Can 
people not conceive that it is a folly to believe that 
by means of a few herbs, certain stones, and certain 
signs or characters, we can make ourselves obeyed by 
invisible beings before unknown to us? Let a man 
study as much as he will the pretended soul of the 
world, the harmony of nature, the agreement of the in- 
fluence of all the parts it is composed of,—is it not evi- 
dent that all he will gain by his labour will be terms 
and words, and never any effects which are above the 
natural power of man? ‘To be convinced of this truth, 
it suffices to observe, that the pretended magicians are, 
and ever have been, anything but learned; on the con- 
trary, they are very ignorant and illiterate men. Is it 
credible, that so many celebrated persons, so many 
famous men, versed in all kinds of literature, should 
never have been able or willing to sound and penetrate 
the mysterious secrets of this art; and that of so many 
philosophers spoken of by Diogenes Laértius, neither 
Plato, nor Aristotle, nor any other, should have left 
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us some treatise? It would be useless to attack the 
opinions of the world at that time on this subject. Do 
we not know with how many errors it has been infa- 
tuated in all ages, and which, though shared in common, 
were not the less mistakes? Was it not generally 
believed in former times, that there were no antipodes? 
that according to whether the sacred fowls had eaten or 
not, it was permitted or forbidden to fight? that the 
statues of the gods had spoken or changed their place? 
Add to these things all the knavery and artifice which 
the charlatans put in practice to deceive and delude the 
people, and then can we be surprised that they suc- 
ceeded in imposing on them and gaining their belief? 
But let it not be imagined, nevertheless, that every one 
was their dupe, and that amongst so many blind and 
credulous people there were not always to be found 
some men sensible and clear-sighted enough to perceive 
the truth. 

IV. To be convinced of this, let us only consider 
what was thought of it by one of the most learned 
amongst the ancients, and we may say, one of the most 
curious and attentive observers of the wonders of 
nature,—I speak of Pliny, who thus expresses himself 
at the beginning of his Thirtieth Book:> “ Hitherto 
I have shown in this work, every time that it was 
necessary and the occasion presented itself, how very 
little reality there is in all that is said of magic; and 
I shall continue to do so as it goes on. But because 
during several centuries this art, the most deceptive of 
all, has enjoyed great credit among several nations, 


> The passage beginning “ Magicas vanitates,” lib. xxx. ¢. 3. 
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I think it is proper to speak of it more fully.” He had 
already said elsewhere,* “ No men are more clever in hid- 
ing their knaveries than magicians;” and in seven or eight 
other places * he endeavours to expose “ their falsehoods, 
their deceptions, the uselessness of their art,” and laughs 
at it. But one thing to which we should pay attention 
above all, is an invincible argument which he brings 
forward against this pretended art. For after having 
enumerated the diverse sorts of magic, which were 
employed with different kinds of instruments, and in 
several different ways, and from which its professors 
promised themselves effects that were “ quite divine,” ® 
that is to say, superior to all the force of nature, even 
“the power to converse with the shades and souls of 
the dead;” he adds, “But in our days the Emperor Nero 
has discovered that in all these things there is nothing 
but deceit and vanity.” ‘ Never prince,” says he alittle 
later, ‘‘sought with more eagerness to render him- 
self accomplished in any other art; and as he was the 
master of the world, it is certain that he wanted 
neither riches, nor power, nor wit, nor any other aid 
necessary to succeed therein. What stronger proof 
of the falsity of this art can we have than to see that 
Nero renounced it?” Suetonius informs us also, ‘* That 
this prince uselessly employed magic sacrifices to evoke 
the shade of his mother, and speak 10 her.” Again, 
Pliny says, “that Tirdates the Mage (for it is thus it 
should be read, and not Tiridates the Great, as it is In 
the edition of P. Hardouin), having repaired to the 
court of Nero, and having brought several magi with 


© Lib. xxix. c. 8. “ Lib, xxv. u. 4, &c. ¢ Lib. xxx. ¢, 2, 
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him, initiated this prince in all the mysteries of magic. 
Nevertheless,” he adds, “it was in vain for Nero to 
make him a present of a kingdom, he could not obtain 
from him the knowledge of this art; which ought to 
convince us that this detestable science is only vanity, 
or, if some shadow of truth is to be met with in it, its 
real effects have less to do with the art of magic than 
the art of poisoning.” Seneca, who also was very 
learned, after having repeated a law of the Twelve 
Tables, “which forbade the use of enchantments to 
destroy the fruits of the earth,” makes this commentary 
upon it;’ ‘* When our fathers were yet rude and igno- 
rant, they imagined that by means of enchantments 
rain could be brought down upon the ground, or could 
be prevented from falling ; but at this day it is so clear 
that both one and the other is impossible, that to be 
convinced of it it does not require to be a philosopher.” 
It would be useless to collect in this place an infinity 
of passages from the ancients, which all prove the same 
thing; we can only cite the book written by Hippo- 
crates on the falling sickness, which usually passed for 
the effect of the vengeance of the gods, and which for that 
reason was called “ the sacred malady.” We shall there 
see how he laughs “at magicians and charlatans,” who 
boasted of being able to cure it by their enchantments 
and expiations. He shows there that by the profession 
which they made of being able to darken the sun, 
bring down the moon to the earth, give fine or bad 
weather, procure abundance or sterility, they seemed 
to wish to attribute to man more power than to the 
f Senec. Nat. Quest. lib. iv. c. 7. 
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Divinity itself, showing therein much less religion than 
“impiety, and proving that they did not believe in the 
gods.” I do not speak of the fables and tales in- 
vented by Philostratus on the subject of Apollonius of 
Thyana, they have been sufficiently refuted by the best 
pens: but I must not omit to warn you that the name 
of magic has often been used in a good sense for any 
uncommon science, and a sublimer sort of philosophy. 
It is in this sense that it must be understood where 
Pliny says,® although rather obscurely, “that Pytha- 
goras, Empedocles, Democritus, and Plato, travelled 
a great deal to acquire instruction in it.” For the rest, 
people are naturally led to attribute to sorcery every- 
thing that appears new and marvellous. Have not we 
ourselves, that is I and M. Seguier, passed for magicians 
in the minds of some fersons, because in our experiments 
on electricity they have seen us easily relight extin- 
guished tapers by bringing them near cold water, which 
then appeared an unheard-of thing, and which many 
still firmly maintain even now, cannot be done without 
a tacit compact? It is true, that in the effects of elec- 
tricity there is something so extraordinary and so won- 
derful, that we should be more disposed to excuse those 
persons who could not easily believe them to be natural, 
than those who have fancied tacit compacts for things 
which it would be much more easy to explain na- 
turally. 

V. From what has just been said it evidently 
results, that it is folly to believe that by means of 
study and knowledge one can ever attain any of those 


& Plin. lib. xxx. c. 1. 
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marvellous effects attributed to magic; and it is pro- 
faning the name of science to give it to an imposture 
80 grossly imagined; it remains then that these effects 
might be produced by a diabolical power. In fact, we 
read in the work in question, that all the effects of 
magic “must be attributed to the operation of the 
demon; that it is in virtue of the compact, express or 
tacit, that he has made with him that the magician 
works all these pretended prodigies; and that it is in 
regard to the different effects of this art, and the dif- 
ferent ways in which they are produced, that authors 
have since divided it into several classes.” But I beg, 
at first, that the reader will reflect seriously, if it is 
credible, that as soon as some miserable woman or un- 
lucky knave have a fancy for it, God, whose wisdom 
and goodness are infinite, will ever permit the demon to 
appear to them, instruct them, obey them, and that 
they should make a compact with him. Is it credible, 
that to please a scoundrel he would grant the demon 
power to raise storms, ravage all the country by hail, 
inflict the greatest pain on little innocent children, and 
even sometimes “to cause the death of 2 man by means 
of magic?” Does any one imagine that such things 
can be believed without offending God, and without 
showing a very injurious mistrust of his almighty 
power? It has several times happened to me, espe- 
cially when I was in the army, to hear that some 
wretched creatures had given themselves to the devil, 
and had called upon him to appear to them with the 
most horrible blasphemies, without his appearing to 
them for all that, or their attempts being followed by 
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any success. And, certainly, if to obtain what is pro- 
mised by the art of magic it sufficed to renounce God 
and invoke the devil, how many people would soon 
perform the dreadful act? How many impious men 
do we see every day who for money, or to revenge 
themselves on some one, or to satisfy a criminal desire, 
rush without remorse into the greatest excesses! How 
many wretches who are suffering in prison, at the 
galleys, or otherwise, would have recourse to the demon 
to extricate them from their troubles! It would be 
very easy for me to relate here a great number of 
curious stories of persons generally believed to be Le- 
witched, of haunted houses, or horses rubbed down by 
Will-o’-the-wisp, which I have myself seen at different 
times and places, at last reduced to nothing. This 
J can affirm, that two monks, very sensible men, who 
had exercised the office of Inquisitors, one for twenty- 
four years, and the other during twenty-eight, have 
assured me that of different accusations of sorcery 
which had been laid before them, and which appeared 
to be well proved, after having examined them care- 
fully and maturely, they had not found one which was 
not mere knavery. How can any one imagine that the 
devil, who is the father of lies, should teach the magi- 
cian the true secret of this art; and that this spirit, full 
of pride, of which he is the source, should teach an 
enchanter the means of forcing him to obedience? 
As soon as we rise above old prejudices, which make 
us excuse those who in past ages gave credence to such 
follies, can we put faith in certain extravagant opinions, 
such as what is related of demons, incubi, and succubi, 
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from a commerce with whom it is pretended children 
are born? Who will believe in our days that Ezzelin 
was the son of a will-o’-the-wisp? But can anything 
more strange be thought of than what is said of tacit 
compacts? They will have it, that when any one, of 
whatever country he may be, and however far he may 
be from wishing to make any compact with the devil, 
every time he shall say certain words, or make certain 
signs, a certain effect will follow; if I, who am per- 
fectly ignorant of this convention, should happen to 
pronounce these same words, or make the same signs, 
the same effect ought to follow. They say that who- 
ever makes a compact with the devil has a right to 
oblige him to produce a certain effect, not only when 
he shall make himself, for instance, certain figures, but 
also every time that they shall be made by any other 
person you please, at any time, or in any place what- 
ever, and although the intention may be quite different. 
Certainly nothing is more calculated to humble us than 
such ideas, and to show how very little man can count 
on the feeble light of his mind. Of all the extraordi- 
nary things said to have been performed by tacit com- 
pacts many are absolutely false, and others have 
occurred quite differently than as they are related; 
gome are true, and such as require no need of the 
demon’s intervention to explain them. 

VI. The evidence of these reasons seems to suffice 
to prove that all which is said of magic in our days 
is merely chimerical; but because, im reply to the sub- 
stantial difficulties which were proposed to him by the 
Count Rinaldi Carli, the author of the book pretends 
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that to deny it is an heretical opinion condemned by the 
laws, it is proper to examine this article again. For 
the first proof of its reality, is advanced the general — 
consent of all mankind; the tradition of all nations ; 
stories and witnesses ad infinitum of theologians, philo- 
sophers, and jurisconsults; whence he concludes “ that 
its existence cannot be denied, or even a doubt cast 
upon it, without sapping the foundations of what is 
called human belief.” But the little I have said in 
Sect. IV. alone suffices to prove how false is this asser- 
tion concerning this pretended general consent. Horace, 
who passes for one of the wisest and most enlightened 
men amongst the ancients, reckons, on the contrary, 
among the virtues necessary to an honest man, the not 
putting faith in what is said concerning magic, and to 
laugh atit. His friend, believing himself very virtuous 
because he was not avaricious,—** That is not sufficient,” 
said he; “are you exempt from every other vice and 
every other fault; not ambitious, not passionate, fear- 
less of death? Do you laugh at all that is told of 
dreams, magical operations, miracles, sorcerers, ghosts, 
and Thessalian wonders ?”*—that is to say, in one word, 
of all kinds of magic. What is the aim of Lucian, in 
his Dialogue entitled, “ Philopseudis,” but to turn into 
ridicule the magic art? and also is it not what he pro- 
posed to himself in the other, entitled, “The Ass,” 
whence Apuleius derived his “Golden Ass?” It is easy 
to perceive that in all this work, wherein he speaks so 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala rides? 
Horar. lib. ii. Ep. 2. 
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often, the power ascribed to magic of making rivers 
return to their source, staying the course of the sun, 
darkening the stars, and constraining the gods them- 
selves to obey it, he had no other intention than to 
laugh at it, which he certainly would not have done 
if he had believed it able to produce, as they pretend, 
effects beyond those of nature. It is, then, jokingly 
and ironically that he says they see wonders worked 
“‘ by the invincible power of magic,”! and by the blind 
necessity which imposes upon the gods themselves to 
be obedient to it. The poor man, thinking he was to 
be changed into a bird, had had the grief to see himself 
metamorphosed into an ass, throngh the blunder of a 
woman who in a hurry had mistaken the hox, and 
given him one ointment for another. The most usual 
terms made use of by the ancients, in speaking of 
magic, were “play,” and “ badinage,” which plainly 
shows that they saw nothing real in it. St. Cyprian, 
speaking of the mysteries of the magicians, calls them 
“hurtful and juggling operations.” “If by their 
delusions and their jugglery,” says Tertullian, “ the 
charlatans seem to perform many wonders.” And in 
his treatise on the Sonl, he exclaims, ‘* What shall we 
say of magic? what almost all the world says of it— 
that it is mere knavery.” Arnobius calls it, “the sports 
of the magic art;” and on these words of Minutius 
Felix, “all the marvels which they seem to work by 
their jugglery,” his commentator remarks, that the word 
badinage is in this place the proper term. This manner 
of expressing himself shows what was then the common 
1 “Inexpugnabili magice discipline potestate, &¢ ”—Lib. iii. 
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opinion of all wise persons. “Let the farmer,” says 
Columella, “frequent with neither soothsayers nor 
witches, because by their foolish superstitions they all _ 
cause the ignorant to spend much money, and thence 
they lead them to be criminal.” We learn from 
Suidas, ‘‘ That those were called magicians who filled 
their heads with vain imaginatious.” Thus, when speak- 
ing of one of these impostors, Dante was right when he 
said,* “he knew all the trickery and knavery of the 
magic art.” ‘Thus then it is not true, that a general 
belief in the art of magic has ever prevailed; and if, 
in our days, any one would gather the voice and 
opinion of men of letters, and the most celebrated 
academies, I am persuaded that hardly wonld one or 
two in ten be found who were convinced of its ex- 
istence. It would not be, at least, one of the learned 
friends of the author of the book in question, who 
having been consulted by the latter on this matter, 
answers him in these terms :— Magic is a ridiculous 
art, which has no reality but in the head of a mad- 
man, who fancies that he is able to lead the devil 
to satisfy all his wishes.” I have read in some cata- 
logues which come from Germany, that they are pre- 
paring to give the public a “Magic Library.” It 
is a vast collection of different writings, all tending 
to prove the uselessness and insufficiency of magic. 
I must remark, that the poets have greatly contributed 
to set all these imaginations in vogue. Without this 
fruitful source, what becomes of the most ingenious 
fictions of Homer? We may say as much of Ariosto 


k “Delle magiche frodi seppe il G.uoco.”——Dante, Inf. c. 20. 
P2 
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and of our modern poets. For the rest, what I have 
before remarked concerning Pliny, must not be for- 
gotten,—that in the ancient authors, the word magic 
is often equivocal. For in certain countries, they gave 
the name of magi, or magicians, to those who applied, as 
a particular profession, to the study of astronomy, 
philosophy, or medicine; in others, philosophers of a 
certain sect were thus called: for this, the preface of 
Diogenes Laértius can be consulted. Plato writes, 
that in Persia, by the name of magic was understood 
“the worship of the gods.” ‘ According to a great 
number of authors,” says Apuleius in his Apology, 
“the Persians called those magi, to whom we give the 
name of priests.” St. Jerome, writing against Jovinian, 
thus expresses himself:—‘ Kubulus, who wrote the 
history of Mithras, in several volumes, relates, that 
among the Persians they distinguish three kinds of 
magi, of whom the first are most learned and the most 
eloquent,” &c. Notwithstanding this, there are still 
people to be found, who confound the chimera of pre- 
tended diabolical magic with philosophical magic, as 
Cornelius Agrippa has done in his books on “ Secret 
Philosophy.” 

VII. Another reason which is brought forward to 
prove the reality and the power of the magic art, is 
that the laws decree the penalty of death against 
enchanters. ‘ What idea,” says he, “could we have 
of the ancient legislators, if we believed them capable 
of having recourse to such rigorous penalties to repress 
a chimera, an art which produced no effect?” Upon 
which it is proper to observe, that supposing this error 
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to be universally spread, it would not be impossible 
that even those who made the laws might suffer them- 
selves to be prejudiced by them; in which case, we 
might make the same commentary on Seneca, applied, 
as we have seen, to the Twelve Tables. But I go 
further still. This is not the place to speak of the 
punishments decreed in the Scripture against the 
impiety of the Canaanites, who joined to idolatry the 
most extravagant magic. In regard to the Greek laws, 
of which authors have preserved for us so great a 
number, I do not remember that they anywhere make 
mention of this crime, or that they subject it to any 
penalty. Ican say the same of the Roman laws, con- 
tained in the Digest. It is true, that in the Code of 
Theodosius, and in that of Justinian, there is an entire 
title concerning malefactors, in which we find many 
laws which condemn to the most cruel death magicians 
of all kinds; but are we not forced to confess that this 
condemnation was very just? Those wretches boasted 
that they were able to occasion when they pleased, 
public calamities and mortalities; with this aim, they 
kept their charms and dark plots as secret as it was 
possible, which led the Emperor Constans to say, 
“ Let all the magicians, in whatever part of the empire 
they may be found, be looked upon as the public 
enemies of mankind.” What does it matter, in fact, 
that they made false boastings, and that their attempts 
were useless? “In evil doings,” says the law, “it is the 
will, and not the event, which makes the crime.” Also, 
Constantine wills that those amongst them should be 
pardoned, who professed to cure people by such means, 
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and to preserve the products of the earth, But in 
general, this kind of persons aimed only at doing 
harm; for which reason, the laws ordain that they 
should be regarded as “public enemies.” ‘The least 
harm they could be accused of, was deluding the people, 
misleadin g the simple, and causing by that means an 
infinity of trouble and disorder. [Besides that, of how 
many crimes were they not guilty in the use of their 
spells? It was this which led the Emperor Valentinian 
to decree the pain of death “ against whosoever should 
work at night, by impious prayers and detestable 
sacrifices, at magic operations.” Sometimes even they 
adroitly made use of some other way to procure the 
evil which they desired to cause; after which, they 
gave out that it must be attributed to the power of 
their art. But what is the use of so many arguments? 
Is it not certain, that the first step taken by those who 
had recourse to magic, was to renounce God and Jesus 
Christ, and to invoke the demon? Was not magic 
looked upon as a species of idolatry; and was not 
that sufficient to render this crime capital? Should the 
punishment have depended on the result? Honorius 
commanded that these people should be treated with 
all the rigour of the laws, “unless they would promise 
to conform for the future to what was required 
by the Catholic religion, after having themselves, in 
presence of the bishops, burned the pernicious writings 
which served to maintain their error.” 

VIII. What is remarkable is, that if ever any one 
laughed at magic, it must certainly be the author in 
question,—since all his book only tends to prove that 
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there are no witches, and that all that is said of them 
is merely foolish and chimerical. But what appears 
surprising is, that at the same time he maintains - 
that while in truth there are no witches, there are 
enchantresses or female magicians; that witchcraft is 
only a chimera, but that diabolical magic is very real. 
Is not this, as it appears to some, denying and affirm- 
ing, at the same time, the same thing under different 
names? Tibullus took care to make nothing of these 
distinctions, when he said: “As I was promised by 
a witch, whose magical operations never fail.” While 
treating in this book of witchcraft and magic, it is 
affirmed that the demon intervenes in both, and that 
both work wonders.” But if this is true, it is im- 
possible to find any difference between them. If both 
perform wonders, and that by the intervention of the 
demon, they are then essentially the same. After that, 
is it not a contradiction to say, that the magician acts, 
and the witch has no power,—that the former com~ 
mands the devil, and the latter obeys him,—that magic 
is founded on compacts, expressed or tacit, while in 
witchcraft there is nothing but what is imaginary and 
chimerical? What reason is given for this? If the 
demon is always ready to appear to any one who 
invokes him, and is ready to enter into compact with 
him, why does he not show himself as directly to her 
whom the author terms a witch, as to her to whom he 
is pleased to give the more respectable title of enchant- 
ress? If he is disposed to appear and take to himself 
the worship and adoration which are due to God alone, 
what matters it to him whether they proceed from a 
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vile or a distinguished person, from an ignoramus or a 
learned man? The principal difference which the author 
admits between witchcraft and magic, is, that the latter 
“belongs properly to priests, doctors, and other persons 
who cultivate learning ;” whilst witchcraft is purely 
fanaticism, “which only suits the vulgar and poor 
wretched women ;” “also, it does not,” says he, “ de- 
rive its origin from philosophy, or any other science, 
and bas no foundation but in popular stories.” For 
my part, I think it is very wrong that so much 
honour should here be paid to magic. I have proved 
above in a few words, by the authority of several 
ancient authors, that the most sensible men have 
always made a jest of it; that they have regarded it 
only as a play and a game; and that after having spared 
neither application nor expense, a Roman emperor 
could never succeed in beholding any effect. I have 
even remarked the equivocation of the name, which has 
often confounded these popular opinions with philosophy 
and the sublimest sciences. But I think I can find in 
the book itself of the author, enough to prove that one 
cannot in fact make this distinction, since he says 
therein, “that superstitious practices, such as figures, 
characters, conjurations, and enchantments, passing 
from one to the other, and coming to the knowledge of 
these unhappy women, operate in virtue of the tacit 
consent which they give to the operation of the demon.” 
There then all distinction is taken away. He says 
again, that according to some, “ nails, pins, bones, coals, 
packets of hair, or rags, found by the head of children’s 
beds, are indications of a compact express or tacit, 
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because of the resemblance to the symbols made use of 
by true magicians.” Thus then, witches and those who 
are here styled true magicians, employ equally the same — 
follies; they equally place confidence in imaginary 
compacts, — and consequently they should both be 
classed in the same category. 

IX. It is proper to notice here that it is not so 
great a novelty as is generally believed, to make a dis- 
tinction between witches and magicians. Nearly two 
hundred years ago James Wier, a doctor by profession, 
had already said the same thing. Never did an author 
write more at length upon this matter; you may con- 
sult the sixth edition of his book, De Prestigiis Demo- 
num et Incantationibus, published at Basle. He there 
proves that witches ought not to be condemned to 
death, because they are women whose brain is dis- 
turbed; because all the crimes that are imputed to them 
are imaginary, having no reality but in their ill-will, 
and none at all in the execution; lastly, because, accord- 
ing to the rules of the soundest jurisprudence, the con- 
fession of having done impossible things is of no weight, 
and cannot serve as the foundation of condemnation. 
He shows how these foolish old women come to believe 
that they have held intercourse with some evil spirit, 
or been carried through the air; so far nothing can be 
better; but otherwise, being persuaded that there are 
really magic wonders,' and thinking that he has himself 
experienced something of the kind, he will have magi- 
cians severely punished. He says,™ “that very often 
they are learned men, who, to acquire this diabolical 

1 Pp, 189 and 145. u P 9, 
P 3 
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art, have travelled a great deal; and who, learned” in 
Goésy and Theurgy,°® whether through the demon or 
through etudy,? make use of strange terms, characters, 
exorcisms, and imprecations;” employ “sacred words 
and divine names, and neglect nothing which can 
render them skilful in the black art;”2 which makes 
them deserving of the punishment of death." “ But, 
according to him, “there is a great difference between 
magicians and witches,” inasmuch as these latter* make 
use neither of books, nor exorcisms, nor characters, but 
have only their mind and imagination corrupted by the 
demon. He calls witches “those women who pass for 
doing a great deal of harm, either by virtue‘ of some ima- 
ginary compact, or by their own will, or some diabolical 
instinct ;” and who, having their brain deranged, confess 
they have done many things, which they never have 
nor could have performed. ‘“ Magicians," he says, “are 
led of themselves, and by their own inclination, to 
learn this forbidden art, and seek masters who can 
instruct them in it; witches, on the contrary, seek 
neither masters nor instructions; but the devil takes 

> Pp. 144. 

° Goesy, or Goesza, is said to he a kind of magic It 19 asgerted that 
those who profess it repair at mght to the tombs, where they invoke the 
demon and evil genii by lamentations and complaints. 

In regard to Theurgy, the ancients gave this name to that part of 
magic which 1s called white magic. The word Theurgy signifies the 
art of doing divine things, or such as God only can perform—the power 
of producing wonderfal and supernatural effects by lawful means, in 
invoking the aid of God and angels Theurgy differs from natural 
magic, which is performed hy the powers of nature; and from necro- 
mancy, which ig operated only by the invocation of the demons, 
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possession of those women,” whom he thinks the most 
likely to be deceived, “on account of their old age, of 
their melancholy temperament, or their poverty and - 
misery.” Everybody must see, and I have sufficiently 
shown it already, to how many difficulties and contra- 
dictions all this doctrine is snbject; what we must con- 
clude from it is, that wizards as well as magicians have 
equally recourse to the demon, and place their hope in 
him, without either of them ever obtaining what they 
wish. The author sometimes attempts to render what he 
says of the power of magic more probable, and in fact 
reduces it to nothing, by saying, that all the wonderful 
effects attributed to it have no reality, and are but illu- 
sions and vain phantoms; but he does not remark that 
it is even miraculous to cause to appear that which is 
not. Whether the wands of Pharaoh’s magicians were 
really metamorphosed into serpents, or only appeared to 
be thus changed to the eyes of the beholders, either 
of them would equally surpass all the power and indus- 
try of men. I shall not amuse myself with discus- 
sing largely many inutilities which may be found in 
this work; for instance, he does not fail to relate the 
impertinent story of the pretended magic of Sylves- 
ter IL, which, as Panvinius has shown, had no other 
foundation than this pope’s being much given to the 
study of mathematics and philosophy. 

X. It is owned in the new book, that it is very 
likely some woman may be found “ who, with the help 
of the demon, may be capable of performing a great 
many things even hurtful to mankind,” and that by 
virtue “ of a compact, express or tacit;” and it is added, 
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that it cannot be denied that it may be, without abso- 
lutely denying the reality of magic. But when, so far 
from denying it, every effort on the contrary is made to 
establish it; when it is loudly maintained that persons 
may be found who, with the assistance of the demon, 
are able to produce real effects, even of doing harm to 
men; how, after that, can it be denied that there are 
witches, since, according to the common opinion, witch- 
craft is nothing else? Let them, if they will, regard as 
a fable what is said of their journeys through the air to 
repair to their nocturnal meetings; what will he gain 
by that, if, notwithstanding that, he believes that they 
possess the power to kill children by their spells, to send 
the devil into the body of the first person who presents 
himself, and a hundred other things of the same kind? 
He says, that “to render the presents which he makes 
more precious and estimable, and the more to be de- 
sired, the demon sells them very dear, as if he could not 
be excited to act otherwise than by employing powerful 
means, and making use of a most mysterious and very 
hidden art,” which, doubtless, he would have witches 
ignorant of, and known only to magicians. 

But then they pretend that this art can be learned 
only from the devil, and to obtain it from him they say 
that he must be invoked and worshipped. Now, as 
there is hardly an impious character, who, having taken 
it into his head to operate something important by his 
spells, would not be disposed to go to that shocking 
extreme, we cannot see why one should succeed in 
what he wishes, whilst the other does not succeed; 
nor what distinction can be made between rascals and 
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madmen, who are precisely of a kind. I hold even, 

that if the reality and power of magic are granted, we 

could not without great difficulty refuse to those who - 
profess it the power of entering places shut up, and of 
going through the air to their nocturnal assemblies. 

It will, doubtless, be said that this is impossible, and 

surpasses the power of man; but who can affirm it, 

since we know not how far the power of the rebel 

angels extends? 

I remember to have formerly heard some persons 
at Rome reason very sensibly on the difficulty there is 
sometimes of deciding upon the truth of a miracle, 
which difficulty is founded on our ignorance of the 
extent of the powers of uature. 

[*It is true that it would be dangerous to carry 
this principle too far; doubtless, we are not to deduce 
from it that nothing ever happens but what is natural, 
as if the Sovereign Author of all had in some measure 
bound his hands, and had not reserved unto himself the 
liberty to comply with the wishes and prayers of his 
servants—of sometimes according favours which mani- 
festly surpass the powers he has granted to nature. It 
may often happen that we doubt whether an effect is 
pvatural or supernatural; but also how many effects do 
we see on which no sensible and rational person can 
form a doubt, good sense concurring with the soundest 
philosophy to teach us that certain wonders can only 
happen hy a secret and divine virtue? One of the most 


~ What is enclosed between the brackets is a long addition sent by 
the author to the printer whilst they were working ata second edition 
of his letter.—Catmnz. {A very significant circumstance.—Epiror, | 
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certain proofs which can be had of this is the sudden 
and durable cure of certain long and cruel maladies, 
I know that simple and pious persons have sometimes 
attributed to a miracle cures which might very well be 
looked upon as purely natural; but what can be 
opposed to certain extraordinary facts which have 
sometimes happened to very wise and judicious per- 
sons, in the presence of sensible witnesses who have 
attested them, and confirmed by the report of the 
ablest physicians, who have shown their astonishmént 
at them? In this city of Verona, where I live, 
an event of this kind happened very recently, and it 
has excited the wonder of every one, but as the truth 
of it is not yet juridically attested I abstain from relat- 
ing it. But such is not the case with a similar fact, 
verified, ten years ago, after the strictest examination. 
Ispeak of the miraculous cure of Madame Victoire Buni, 
of the monastery of St. Daniel, who, after a chronic 
ague of nearly five years’ duration, after having been 
tortured for several days with a stitch in her side, or 
acute pain, and with violent cholics,—having, in short, 
lost her yoice, and fallen into a languid state, received 
the holy viaticum on the day of the féte of St. Louis 
de Gonzaga. In this condition, having fervently re- 
commended herself to the intercession of the saint, she 
in one moment felt her strength return, her pains 
ceased, and she began to cry out that she was cured. 
At these cries the abbess and the nuns ran to her; she 
dressed herself, went up the stairs alone and without 
assistance, and repaired to the choir with the others to 
render thanks to God for her recovery. I had the 
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curiosity to wish to inform myself personally of the fact 
and of these circumstances, and after having interro- 
gated the lady herself, those who had witnessed her — 
cure, and the physicians who had attended her, I re- 
mained fully convinced of the truth of the fact. 
I, I repeat, whose defect is not that of being too cre- 
dulous, as it sufficiently appears by what I write here. 

Again, I may say, that finding myself fourteen 
years ago at Florence, I was in that city acquainted 
with a young girl, named Sister Catherine Biondi, 
of the third order of St. Francis; through her prayers 
a lady was cured in a moment and for ever of a 
very painful dislocation. This circumstance was known 
by everybody, and I have no doubt that it will one 
day be juridically attested. For myself, I believe 
I obtained several singular favours of God through the 
intercession of this holy maiden, to whose intercession 
I have recommended myself several times since her 
death. The wise and learned father Pellicioni, abbot of 
the order of St. Benedict, her confessor, said that if we 
knew the life and family arrangements of this sister, 
we should soon be delivered from all sorts of temp- 
tations against faith. 

In effect, what things we are taught by these facts, 
which remain as if buried in oblivion! What subtile 
questions are cleared up by them in a very short time! 
Why do not the learned who shine in other commu- 
nions, give themselves the trouble to assure themselves 
of only one of these facts, as it would be very easy for 
them to do? One alone suffices to render evident the 
truth of the catholic dogmas. There is not one article 
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of controversy for the defence of which it would not be 
necessary to compose a folio; whereas, only one of 
these facts decides them all instantly. We advance but 
little by disputation, because each one seeks only to 
show forth his own wit and erudition, and no one will 
give up a point; while by this method all becomes so 
evident that no reply remains in answer to it. And 
who could imagine that among so many miracles verified 
on the spot, in different places, and reported in the 
strict examinations made for the canonization of saints, 
there would not be one which was true? To do so, 
we must refuse to believe anything at all, and to 
make use of one’s reason. But when one of these facts 
becomes so notorious that there is no longer room to 
doubt it, if after that some difficulty presents itself to 
our feeble mind, which, so far from grasping the infinite, 
has only most confused knowledge of material bodies, 
will not any one who wishes to reason upon them be 
obliged to decide them suddenly by saying, “I do not 
understand it at all, but I believe the whole?” Those 
also, who, through the high opinion they have of their 
own knowledge, laugh at all which is above them; 
what can these men oppose to facts, in which Divine 
Providence shines forth in a manner so evident not only 
to the mind but to the eyes? In regard to those who, 
from the bad education which they have received, or 
from the idle and voluptuous life which they lead, stag- 
nate in gross ignorance; with what facility would not 
one of these well-proved facts instruct them in what 
they most require to know, and enlighten them in a 
moment on every subject ?] 
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To return to my subject. If it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to decide on the truth of a miracle, how much more 
difficulty there would be in observing all the qualities 
which suit the superior and spiritual nature, and pre- 
scribing limits to it. In regard to the penalties which 
the author would inflict on magicians and witches, 
pretending that the former are to be treated with 
rigour, while, on the contrary, we must be indul- 
gent to the latter, I do not see any foundation for it. 
Charity would certainly have us begin by instructing 
an old fool, who, having her fancy distorted, or her 
heart perverted, from having read, or heard related, 
certain things, will condemn herself, by avowing crimes 
which she has not committed. But if we are told, for 
instance, that, after having made a little image, an 
ignoramus has pierced it several times, muttering some 
ridiculous words, how can we distinguish whether this 
charm is to be attributed to sorcery or magic? and 
consequently, how can we know whether it ought to 
be punished leniently or rigorously? However it may 
be done, no effect will follow it, as has often been 
proved; and whether the spell is the work of a magician 
or a wizard, the person aimed at by it will not be in 
worse health, We must only remark, that although 
ineffectual, the attempt of such wizards is not less a 
crime, since to arrive at that point, ‘ they must have 
renounced all their duty to God, and have made them- 
selves the slaves of the demon:” also they avow that 
to cast their spells they must “ give up Jesus Christ, 
and renounce the baptismal rite.” It is commonly held 
that “ the demons appear to them, and cause themselves 
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to be worshipped by them.” This is certainly not the 
case; but if it were so, why should witches have less 
power than magicians? and on what foundation can it 
be asserted that they are less criminal ? 

XI. Now then let us come to the point, which has 
deceived many, and which still deludes some. Because 
in the Scripture, in the Old Testament, magic is often 
spoken of as it then was, they conclude that it still 
exists, and ison the same footing at this day. To which 
areply is easy. Before the advent of the Saviour, the 
demon had that power; but he no longer possesses it, 
since Jesus Christ by his death consummated the great 
work of our redemption. It is what St. John clearly 
teaches in the Apocalypse, when he says,7—“ I saw an 
angel descend from heaven, holding in his hand the key 
of the well of the abyss, and a long chain with which 
he enchained the dragon, the old serpent, who is the 
devil and Satan, and he bound him for a thousand 
years.” The Evangelist here makes use of the term, 
‘a thousand years,” to designate a period both very long 
and indeterminate, since we read, a little lower down, 
that the demon shall he unbound at the coming of Anti- 
christ.” And ‘‘after a thousand years,” says St. John, 
‘Satan shall be unbound, and shall come out of his 
prison.” Whence it happens, that in the time of Anti- 
christ all the wonders of magic shall be renewed, as the 

y “Et vidi angelum descendentem de ccelo habentem clavem abyssi et 
catenam magnam m manu sua; et apprehendit draconem, serpentem 
antiquum, qui est Diaholus et Satanas, et ligavit eam per annos mille.”— 
Apoc, xx. 1, 


* « Ht cum consummati fnerint mille anni, solvetur Satanas de carcere 
suo.’—Apoc. v. 7. 
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Apostle tells us, when he says,* that his arrival shall be 
marked with the greatest wonders that Satan is capable 
of working, and by all sorts of signs and lying pro- 
digies. But till then, “the prince of this world,” that 
is to say, the demon, “ will be cast out.” Which made 
St. Peter say, that in ascending to heaven, Jesus 
Christ had subjugated “the angels, the powers, and the 
virtues ;” and St. Paul says, that ‘he has enriched him- 
self with the spoils of principalities and powers ;” and that 
“when he shall give up the kingdom to God even the 
Father, and have destroyed all principalities, and powers, 
and shallrule.” These various names indicate the diffe- 
rent orders of reprobate spirits, as we learn from different 
parts of the New Testament. Now, to understand that 
the might and power which the demon has been de- 
prived of by the Saviour, is precisely that which he had 
enjoyed until then of deceiving the world by magical 
practices, it is proper to observe, that until the coming 
of Jesus Christ there were three ways or means by 
which the reprobate spirits exercised their power and 
malice upon men:—1. By tempting them and leading 
them to do evil, 2. By entering into their bodies and 
possessing them. 3. By seconding magical operations, 
and sometimes working wonders, to obtain the worship 
which was due to God. At this day, of these three 
kinds of power, the demon has certainly not lost the 
first by the coming of the Saviour, since we know with 
what determination he has continued since then, and 
daily does continue, to tempt us. Neither has he been 


= “Cujus est adventus secundim operationem Satane in omni virtute 
et signis et prodigiis mendacibus."—2 Thess, il. 9. 
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deprived of the second, since we still find persons who 
are possessed; and it cannot be denied, that even since 
Jesus Christ, God has often permitted this kind of pos- 
session to chastise mankind, and serve as a warning. 
Thence it remains, that the demon has only been abao- 
lutely despoiled of the third; and that it is in this 
sense we must understand what St. Paul says, “ that 
Satan has been enchained.” Thence it comes, that 
since the death of our Saviour all these diabolical arts 
having no longer the same success as before, those 
who until then had made a profession of them, “ brought 
their books to the Apostles’ feet, and burned them in 
their presence.” For that these books treated princi- 
pally of magic, we Icarn from St. Athanasius, who 
alludes to this part of the Scripture, when he says, 
that “those who had been celebrated for this art burned 
their books.” It is not that, even in the most distant 
time, braggaris and impostors have been wanting who 
falsely boasted of what they could not perform. Thus 
we read in Kcclesiasticus,—‘* Who will pity the en- 
chanter that is bitten by the serpent?” In the time of 
St. Paul, some exorcists, who were Jews, ran about the 
country, vainly endeavouring to expel demons; this 
was the case with seven sons of one of the chief priests 
at Ephesus. It is this prejudice which made Josephus 
believe,” that in the presence of Vespasian and all his 
court attendants, a Jew had expelled demons from the 
bodies of the possessed by piercing their nose with a 
ring, in which had been enchased a root pointed out by 
Solomon. In his narrative of this event we may see, 
> Joseph Antigq, lib. viii. c, 2. 
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in truth, that the demons were obliged to give some sign 
of their exit; but who does not perceive that what he 
relates can proceed only from one who has suffered - 
himself to be deceived, or who seeks to deceive others ? 

XII. From what I have said, it is obvious, that if 
in the Old Testament the magic power, and the prodi- 
gies worked by magic, are often spoken of, there is in 
return no mention made of it in the New. It is true, 
that as the world was never wanting in impostors, who 
sought to appropriate to themselves the name and 
reputation of magician, we find two of these seducers 
named in the Acts of the Apostles. The one is Elymas,° 
who, in the isle of Cyprus, wished to turn the attention 
of the Roman proconsul from listening to the preaching 
of the Apostles, and for. that was punished with blind- 
ness. The other is Simon, who for a long time preach- 
ing in Samaria that he was some great one, had misled 
all the people of that city, so that he was generally 
regarded there as a sort of divine man, because 
“through the effect of his magic he had for a long time 
turned the heads of all the inhabitants;” that is to say, 
he had seduced and dazzled them by his knaveries, as 
has often happened in many other places. For it is 
evidently shown that he could never succeed in work- 
ing any wonder, not only by the silence of the Scrip- 
ture on that point, but also on seeing the miracles of 
St. Philip he was so surprised at them, and so filled 
with admiration, that he directly asked to be baptized, 
and never after quitted this Apostle. But having 
offered some money to St. Peter, in order to obtain 
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from him the apostolical gift, he was severely repri- 
manded by him, and threatened with the most terrible 
punishments, to which he made no other reply than to 
entreat the Apostles to intercede for him themselves 
with Jesus Christ, that nothing of the kind might 
happen to him. This is all we have that is certain and 
authentic on the subject of Simon the magician. But 
in times near to the Apostles, the authors of apo- 
eryphal books and stories invented at pleasure, profited 
well by the profession of magic, which Simon had for 
a long time skilfully practised ; and because the magic 
art is fruitful in wonders, which certainly render a nar- 
rative agreeable and amusing, they attributed endless 
prodigies to him; amongst others they imagined that, 
in a sort of public discussion between him and St. Peter, 
he raised himself into the air, and was precipitated from 
thence to the ground at the prayers of that Apostle. 
Sigebert mentions this, and, if I mistake not, it has 
appeared in print at Florence. The most ancient 
apocryphal works which remain to us, are the Recogni- 
tions of St. Clement, and the Apostolical Constitutions. 
In the first, they make Simon say that he can render 
himself invisible, traverse the most frightful precipices, 
fall from a great height without hurting himself, bind 
with his own bonds those who enchained him, open 
fastened doors, animate statues, pass through fire 
without burning himself, change his form, meta- 
morphose himself into a goat or a sheep, fly in the 
air, &c. In the second they make St. Peter say, 
that Simon being at Rome, and gone to the theatre 
about noon, he ordered the people to go back and make 
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room for him, promising them that he would rise up 
into the air. It is added, that he did in effect rise up 
into the air, carried by the demons, saying he was 
ascending to heaven, at which all the people applauded ; 
but at that moment St. Peter’s prayers were successful, 
and Simon was hurled down, after he had spoken 
beforehand to him, as if they had been close to each 
other. You can read the whole story, which is evi- 
dently false and ill-imagined. It is true that these old 
writings, and a few others of the same kind, have 
served to deceive some of the fathers and ecclesiastical 
authors, who, without examining into the truth, have 
permitted themselves to go with the stream, and have 
followed the public opinion, upon which many things 
might be said did time allow. How, for instance, can 
any one unhesitatingly believe that St. Jerome could 
ever have written that St. Peter went to Rome, not to 
plant the faith in that capital, and establish therein the 
principal seat of Christianity, but to expel from thence 
Simon the magician? Is there not, on the contrary, 
reason to suspect that these few words have passed 
in ancient times, from a note inadvertently placed in 
the margin, into the text itself? 

But to confine myself within the limits of my subject, 
I say that it suffices to pay attention to the impure source 
of so many doubtful books, published under feigned 
names, by the diversity and contradiction which predo- 
minate amongst them relatively to the circumstance in 
question,—hy the silence, in short, of the sovereign pon- 
tiffs and other writers upon the same, even of the profane 
authors who ought principally to speak of it, to remain 
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convinced that all that is said of it, as well as all the 
other prodigies ascribed to the magic power of Simon, is 
but a fable founded solely on public report. Is there not 
even an ancient inscription, which is thought to be still 
in existence, and which, according to the copy that 
I formerly took of it at Rome, bears: “Sanco Sancto 
Semoni Deo Fidio,” which upon the equivoque of the 
name, has been applied to Simon the magician by St. 
Justin, and upon his authority by some other writers, 
which occasioned P. Pagi to say in his note on the year 
42, That St. Justin was deceived either by a resem- 
blance of name, or by some unfaithful relation ;” but 
that which must above all decide this matter is the 
testimony of Origen, who says that indeed Simon could 
deceive some persons in his time by magic, but th 
soon after he lost his credit so much, that there were 
not in all the world thirty persons of his sect to be 
found, and that only in Palestine, his name never 
having been known elsewhere ; so far was it from true 
that he had been to Rome, worked miracles there, and 
had statues raised to him in that capital of the world! 
Origen concludes by saying, that where the name of 
Simon was known, it was so only by the Acts of the 
Apostles, and that the truth of the circumstances 
evidently shows that there was nothing divine in this 
man, that is to say, nothing miraculous or extraordinary. 
In a word, the Acts of the Apostles relate no wonder 
of him, because the Saviour had destroyed all the 
power of magic. 

XIII. To render this principle more solid still, after 
having based it upon the Scripture, I am going to 
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establish it again with my usual frankness, upon tradi- 
tion, and show that it is truly in this sense the passages 
in the fathers, and ancient ecclesiastical writers, must be — 
understood. I begin with St. Ignatius the Martyr, 
bishop, and successor of the Apostles in the pulpit of 
Antioch. This father, in the first of the Epistles which 
are really his, speaking of the birth of the Saviour, and 
of the star which then appeared, adds, “ Because all the 
power of magic vanished, all the bonds of malice were 
broken, ignorance was abolished, and the old kingdom 
of Satan destroyed.” On which the learned Cotelerius 
makes this remark: “It was also at that time that all 
the illusions of magic ceased, as is attested by so many 
celebrated authors.” Tertullian, in the book which he 
has written on Idolatry, says, “ We know the strict 
union there is between magic and astrology. God 
permitted that science to reign on the earth till the 
time of the Gospel, in order that after the birth of 
Jesus Christ no one might be found who should under- 
take to read in the heavens the happiness or misfortunes 
of any person whomsoever.” A little after, he adds :— 
“Tt is thus that, till the time of the Gospel, God tole- 
rated on the earth that other kind of magic which 
performs wonders, and dared even to enter into rivalry 
with Moses.” 

Origen, in his books against Celsus, speaking of the 
three magi, and the star which appeared to them, says 
that then the power of magic extended so far, that there 
was no art more powerful and more divine; but at the 
birth of the Saviour hell was disconcerted, the demons 
lost their power, all their spells were destroyed, and 
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their might passed away. The magi wishing them to 
perform their enchantments and their usual works, 
and not being able to succeed, sought the reason; 
and having seen that new star appear in the heavens, 
they conjectured that He who was to command all 
spirits was born;” which decided them to go and 
adore him. 

St. Athanasius, in his treatise on the Incarnation, 
teaches that the Saviour has delivered all creatures 
from the deceits and illusions of Satan, and that he has 
enriched himself, as St. Paul says, with the spoils of 
principalities and powers. “ When is it,” he says after- 
wards, “ that the oracles have ceased to reply through- 
out all Greece, but since the advent of the Saviour on 
earth? When did they begin to despise the magio art? 
Is it not since mankind began to enjoy the divine 
presence of the Word? Formerly,” he continues, * the 
demons deluded men by divers phantoms, and attaching 
themselves to rivers and fountains, stones and wood, 
they drew by their delusions the admiration of weak 
mortals; but since the advent cf the Divine Word, all 
their stratagems have passed away.” A little while 
after, he adds, “ But what shall we say of that magic 
they held in such admiration? Before the incarnation 
of the Word, it was in honour among the Egyptians, 
the Chaldeans, the Indians, and won the admiration 
of those nations by prodigies; but since the Truth has 
come down to earth, and the Word has shown himself 
amongst men, this power has been destroyed, and is 
itself fallen into oblivion.” In another place, refuting 
the Gentiles, who ascribed the miracles of the Saviour 
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to magic,— They call him a magician,” says he, “but 
can they say that a magician would destroy all sorts 
of magic, instead of working to establish it ?” 

In his Commentary on Isaiah, St. Jerome joins this 
interpretation to several passages in the prophet,— 
* Since the advent of the Saviour, all this must be 
understood in an allegorical sense; for all the error of 
the waters of Egypt, and all the pernicious arts which 
deluded the nations who suffered themselves to be 
infatuated by them, have been destroyed by the coming 
of Jesus Christ.” A little after, he adds,—“ That 
Memphis was also strongly addicted to magic, the 
vestiges which subsist at this day of her ancient super- 
stitions allow us not to doubt. Now this informs us in 
a few words, that at the approach of the desolation of 
Babylon, all the projects of the magicians, and of those 
who promise to unveil the future, become a mere folly, 
and dissolve like smoke at the presence of Jesus Christ.” 
Again, he says elsewhere, that “Jesus Christ being 
come into the world, all kinds of divination, and all the 
deceits of idolatry, lost their efficacy; so that the 
Eastern magi, understanding that a Son of God was 
born who had destroyed all the power of their art, came 
to Bethlehem.” 

Theophilus of Alexandria, in his Paschal Letter 
addressed to the bishops of Egypt, and after him St. 
Jerome, who has given us a Latin translation of this 
letter, say that Jesus Christ by his coming has destroyed 
all the illusions of magic. They add, “Jesus Christ by 
his presence having destroyed idolatry, it follows that 
magic, which is its mother, has been destroyed likewise.” 
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They call magic the mother of idolatry, because it 
transfers to another the confidence and submission 
which are due to God alone. St. Ambrose says, “ The 
magician perceives the inutility of his art, and you do 
not yet understand that the promised Redeemer is 
come.” JI could bring forward here many other pas- 
sages from the fathers, if I had the books at hand, or 
if time allowed me to select them. 

XIV. But why amuse ourselves with fruitless 
researches? What I have said will suffice to show that 
this opinion has been that of not only one or two of the 
fathers, which would prove nothing, but of the greater 
number of those among them who have discoursed of this 
matter. After this it is of little import, if in after and 
darker ages, a thousand stories were spread on the subject 
of witchcraft and enchantments, and that those tales 
may have gained credit with the people in proportion to 
their rudeness and ignorance. You may read, if you 
have any curiosity on the subject, a hundred stories of 
that kind, related by Saxo Grammaticus and Olaus 
Magnus. You will find also in Lucian and in Apuleius, 
how, even in their time, those who wished to be carried 
through the air, or to be metamorphosed into beasts, 
began by stripping themselves, and then anointing 
themselves with certain oils from head to foot; there 
were then found impostors, who promised as of old to 
perform by means of magic all kinds of prodigies, and 
still continued the same extravagances as ever. 

A great many persons feel a certain repugnance to 
refusing belief in all that is said of the prodigics of 
magic, as if it were denying the truth of miracles, and 
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the existence of the devil; and on this subject they fail 
not to allege, that amongst the orders in the Church is 
found that of exorcists, and that the rituals are full of 
prayers and blessings against the malice and the snares 
of Satan. But we must not here confound two very 
different things. So far from the miracles and wonders 
performed by Divine power leading us to believe the 
truth of those which are ascribed to the demon, they 
teach us on the contrary that God has reserved this 
power to himself alone. We experience but too often 
that there are truly evil spirits, who do not cease to 
tempt us. In respect to the order of Exorcists, we 
know that it was established in the Church in the first 
ages of Christianity; the most ancient fathers make 
mention of them; but from none of them do we learn 
that their order was instituted against witchcraft and 
other knaveries of the same kind, but only, as at this 
day, to deliver those possessed : “to expel demons from 
the bodies of the possessed,” says the Manual of the 
Ordination. It is not, then, denied, that for reasons 
which it belongs not to us to examine, God sometimes 
allows the demon to take hold of some one and to tor- 
ment him; we only deny that the spirit of darkness 
can ever do so much to please a wretched woman of 
the dregs of the people. We do not deny that to punish 
the sins of mankind, the Almighty may sometimes 
make use in different ways of the ministry of evil 
spirits; for, as St. Jerome says,’ “ God makes men feel 
his anger and fury by the ministry of rebel angels ;” 
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but we do deny that it ever happens by virtue of cer- 
tain figures, certain words, and certain signs, made by 
ignorant scoundrels, or some wretched females, or old 
mad women, or by any authority they have over the 
demon. The sovereign pontiff who at this day governs 
the Church with so much glory, discourses very fully* 
in his excellent works on the wonders worked by the 
demon and related in the Old Testament, but he nowhere 
speaks of any effect produced by magic or by sorcery 
since the coming of Jesus Christ. In the Roman ritual 
we have prayers and orisons for all occasions; we find 
there conjurations and exorcisms against demons; but 
nowhere, if the text is not corrupted, is there mention 
made either of persons or things bewitched, and if they 
are mentioned therein, it is only in after additions made 
by private individuals) We know, on the contrary, 
that many books treating of this subject, and containing 
prayers newly composed by some individuals, have been 
prohibited. Thus they have forbidden the book entitled 
Circulus Aureus, in which are set down the conjurations 
necessary for “invoking demons of all kinds, of the sky, 
of hell, the earth, fire, air, and water,” to destroy all 
sorts of “ enchantments, charms, spells, and snares,” in 
whatever place they may be hidden, and of whatever 
matter they may be composed, whether male or female, 
magician or witch, who may have made or given them, 
and notwithstanding “all compacts and all conventions 
made between them.” Ought not the fact that the 
Church forbids any one to read or to keep these kinds 
of books, to be sufficient to convince us of the falsehood 
® Benedict XIV. de Beatif. lib, iv. p. i. ¢. 3. 
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of what they imagine, and to teach us how contrary 
they are to true religion and sound devotion? Three 
years ago there was printed in this town a little book, of | 
which the author, however, was not of Verona, in which 
was promised to teach the way “ to deliver the possessed, 
and to break all kinds of spells.” We read in it that 
‘those over whom a malignant spell has been cast, lead 
such a wretched life that it ought rather to be called 
a long death, like the corpse of a man who hast just 
died,” &c. This is not all; for “almost all die of it,” and 
if they axe children, “they hardly ever live.’”’ See now 
the power which simple people ascribe, not only to the 
devil, but to the vilest of men, whom they really believe 
to be connected with, and to hold commerce with him, 
They say afterwards in this same book’ that the signs 
which denote a malignant spell are parings, herbs, 
feathers, bones, nails, and hairs; but they give notice 
that the feathers prove that there is witcheraft ‘only 
when they are intermingled in the form of a circle or 
nearly so.” And, again, you must take care that some 
woman has not given you something to eat, some 
flowers to smell, or if she has touched the shoulder of 
the person on whom the spell is cast. We have an 
excellent preservative against these stupidities in the 
vast selection of Dom Martenus, entitled De Antiquis 
Ecdesiea Ritibus, in which we see that amidst an infinity 
of prayers, orisons and exorcisms used at all times 
throughout Christendom, there is not a passage in 
which mention is made of spella, sorcery, or magic, or 
magical operations. They therein command the demon 
£ Pp. 67, 75. 
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in the name of Jesus Christ to come out and go away 
—they therein implore the Divine protection, to be deli- 
vered from his power, to which we are all born subject 
by the stain of original ain; they therein teach that 
holy water, salt, and incense, sanctified by the prayers 
of the Church, may drive away the enemy; they pray 
that we may not fall into his toils, and that we may 
have nothing to dread from the attacks of evil spirits: 
but in no part do they say that spells have power over us, 
neither do they anywhere pray God to deliver us from 
them, or to heal us. It is so far from being true that 
we ought to believe the fables spread abroad on this 
subject, that I perfectly well remember having read 
a long time ago in the old casuists, that we ought to 
class in the number of grievous sins the believing that 
magic can really work the wonders related of it. 

I shall remark on this occasion, that I Know not how 
the author of the book in question can have committed 
the oversight of twice citing a certain manuscript as to be 
found in any other cabinet than mine, when it is a well- 
known fact that I formerly purchased it very dear, not 
knowing that the most important and curious part was 
wanting. What I have said of it may be seen in the 
Opuscules which I have joined to the “ History of Theo- 
logy.”& For the present it suffices to remember that in 
the famous canon Episcop?, related first by Réginon,> 
we read these remarkable words :—“ An infinite number 
of people, deceived by this false prejudice, believe all 
this to be true, and in believing it stray from the. true 
faith into the superstition of the heathen, imagining 

& P, 243, * Lib. ii. p. 364. 
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that they can find elsewhere than in God any divinity, 
or any supernatural power.” 

XY. From all I have hitherto said, it appears how © 
far from truth is all that is commonly reported of this 
pretended magic; how contrary to all the maxims of the 
church, and in opposition to the most venerated autho- 
rity, and what harm might be done to sound doctrine 
and true piety by entertaining and favouring such ex- 
travagapt opinions. We read, in the author I am com- 
bating, “ What shall we say of the fairies, a prodigy so 
notorious and so common?” It is marvellous that it 
should be a prodigy, and at the same time common; he 
adds, ‘* There is not a town, not to say a village, which 
cannot furnish several instances concerning them.” For 
my part, I have seen a great many places, I am 
seventy-four years of age, and I have perhaps been 
only too curious on this head; and I own that I have 
never happened to meet with any prodigy of that kind. 
I may even add, that several inquisitors, very sensible 
men, after having exercised that duty a long time, have 
assured me that they also never knew such athing. Not 
but that fairies of all kinds of shapes, and different faces, 
have often passed through my hands, but I have always 
discovered and shown that this was nothing but fancy 
and reverie. One one side it is affirmed that there is 
a malicious species among them, who are amorous of 
beautiful girls; and on the other, they will have it, on 
the contrary, that all witches are old and ugly. How 
desirable it would be, if the people could be once un- 
deceived in respect to all these follies, which accord so 
little with sound doctrine and true piety! Are they 
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not still, in our days, infatuated with what is said'of 
charms which render invulnerable rings in which fairies 
are enclosed, billets which cure the quartan ague, words 
which lead you to guess the number to which the lot 
will fall; of the key, which is made to turn to find 
out a thief; of the cabala, which by means of certain 
verses and certain answers, which are falsely supposed 
to contain a certain number of words, unveils the most 
secret things? Are there not still to be found people 
who are so simple, or who have so little religion, as to 
buy these trifles very dear? For the world at this day 
1s not wanting in those prophets spoken of by Micah,' 
whom money inspired and rendered learned. Have 
we not again calendars in which are marked the lucky 
and unlucky days, as has been done during a time by 
persons under the name of Egyptians? Do they not 
prevent people from inhabiting certain houses, under pre- 
tence of their being haunted? that is to say, that in the 
night spectres are seen in them, and a great noise of 
chains is heard, some saying that it is devils who cause 
all this; and others, the spirits of the dead who make all 
this clatter. It is surprising enough that it should be 
spirits, or devils, and that they should only have the 
power to make themselves perceived in the night. 
And how many times have we seen the most fatal 
quarrels occur, principally amongst the peasants, be- 
cause one amongst them has accused others of sorcery ? 
But what shall we say of spirits incubi and succubi, 
of which, notwithstanding the impossibility of the thing, 
the existence and reality is maintained? M. Muratori, 
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in that part where he treats of imagination, places the 
tales on this subject in the same line with what is said 
of the witches’ sabbath; and he says,* “that these 
extravagant opinions are at this day so discredited, that 
it is only the rudest and most ignorant who suffer them- 
selves to be amused by them.” One of my friends 
made me laugh the other day, when, speaking of the 
pretended incubi, he said that those who believed 
in them were not wise to marry. Again, what shall 
we say of those tacit compacts so often mentioned by 
the author, and which he supposes to be real? Can 
we not see that such an opinion is making a god of the 
devil? Take, for example, that any one living three or 
four hundred leagues off, may have made a compact 
with the devil, that every time a pendulum shall be 
suspended above a glass, it shall mark the hour as 
regularly as the most exact clock. According to this 
idea, that same marvel will happen equally, and at the 
same moment, not only in this town where we are, but 
all over the earth, and will be repeated as often as they 
may wish to make the experiment. But this is quite 
another thing from carrying a witch to the sabbath 
through the air, which the author asserts is beyond the 
power of the demon; it is attributing to this malicious 
spirit a kind of almightiness and immensity. But what 
would happen if some one, having made a compact with 
a demon for fine weather, another on his part shall 
have made a compact with the demon for bad weather? 
Good Father Le Brun wishes us to ascribe to tacit 
compacts all those effects which we cannot explain by 
eee Pace 
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natural causes. If it be so, what a number of tacit 
compacts there must be in the world! He believes in 
the stories about the divining rod, and the virtue 
ascribed to it of finding out robbers and murderers; 
although all France has since acknowledged that the 
first author of this fable was a knave, who having been 
summoned to Paris, could never show there any of 
those effects he had boasted of. Let any one have the 
least idea of the invisible atoms scattered abroad 
throughout the world, of their continually issuing from 
natural bodies, and the hidden and wonderful effects 
which they produce, he can never be astonished that 
at a moderate distance water and metals should operate 
on certain kinds of wood. The same author sincerely 
believes what was said, that the contagion and mortality 
‘spread amongst the cattle proceeded from a spell; like 
the man who affirmed that his father and mother 
remained impotent for seven years, and this ceased 
only when an old woman had broken the spell. On 
this subject he cites a ritual of which Father Martenus 
does not speak at all, whence it follows that he did not 
recognise it for authentic. To give an idea of the 
credulity of this writer, it will suffice to read the 
story he relates of one Damis. But we find, above all, 
an incomparable abridgment of those extravagant won- 
ders in a little book dedicated to the Cardinal Horace 
Maffei, entitled, “Compendium Maleficarum,” or the 
“«* Abridgment of Witches,” printed at Milan in 1608. 
XVI. In a word, it is of no little importance to 
destroy the popular errors which attack the unalterable 
attributes of the Supreme Being, as if he had laid it 
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down as a law to himself that he would condescend to 
all the impious and fantastic wishes of malignant spirits, 
and of the madmen who have recourse to them, by - 
seconding them, and permitting the wonderful effects 
that they desire to produce. Do reason and good sense 
allow us to imagine that the Sovereign Master of all 
things, who for reasons which we are not permitted to 
examine, refuses so often to grant our most ardent 
prayers for what we need, whether it be public or 
private, can be so prompt to lend an ear to the requests 
of the vilest and most wicked, by allowing that which 
they desire to happen? 

So long as they believe in the reality of magic, 
that it is able to work wonders, and that by means 
of it man can force the demon to obey, it will be in 
vain to preach against the superstition, impiety, and 
folly of wizards. There will always be found too 
many people who will try to succeed in it, and will 
even fancy they have succeeded in it in fact. To up- 
root this pest we must begin by making men clearly 
understand that it is useless in them to be guilty 
of this horrible crime; that in this way they never 
obtain anything they wish for, and that all that is said 
ou this subject is fabulous and chimerical. It will not 
‘be difficult to persuade any sensible person of this truth, 
by only leading them to pay attention, and mark if it 
‘be possible that all these pretended miracles can be true, 
whilst it is proved that magic has never possessed the 
power to enrich those who professed it, which would 
be much more easy. How could this wonderful art 
send maladies to those who were in good health, render 
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a married couple impotent, or make any one invisible 
or invulnerable, whilst it has never been able to bring 
a hundred crowns, which another would keep locked 
up in his strong box? And why do we not make any 
use of so wonderful an art in armies? Why is it 
so little sought after by princes and their ministers? 
The most efficacious means for dissipating all these vain 
fancies would be never to speak of them, and to bury 
them in silence and oblivion. In any place where for 
time immemorial no one has ever been suspected of 
witchcraft, let them only hear that a monk is arrived 
to take cognizance of this crime and punish it, and 
directly you will see troops of sick girls, and hypochon- 
driacal men; crowds of children will be brought to him 
ill with unknown maladies; and it will not fail to be 
affirmed that these things are caused by spells cast over 
them, and even when and how the thing happened. 

It is certainly 2 wrong way of proceeding, whether 
in sermons, or in the works published against witches, 
to amuse the public with giving the history of all 
these mad-headed people boast of, the circumstances 
in which they have taken a part, and the way in 
which they happened. It is in vain then to declaim 
against them, for you may be assured that people 
are not wanting who suffer themselves to be dazzled 
‘by these pretended miracles, who become smitten with 
these effects, 50 extraordinary and so wonderful, and 
try by every means to succeed in them by the very 
method which has just been taught them, and forget 
nothing which can place them in the number of this 
imaginary society. It is then with reason that the 
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author says in his book, that punishment even some- 
times serves to render crime more common, and “ that 
there are never more witches than in those places where 
they are most persecuted.” I am delighted to be able 
to finish with this eulogium, in order that it may be 
the more clearly seen that if I have herein attacked 
magic, it is only with upright intentions. 

XVII. The eagerness with which I have written 
this letter, has made me forget several things which 
might very well have a place in it. The greatest 
difficulty which can be opposed to my argument, is, 
that we sometimes find, even amongst people who pos- 
sess a certain degree of knowledge and good sense, some 
persons who will say to you, “ But I have seen this, or 
that; such and such things have happened to myself.” 
Upon which it is proper, first of all, to pay attention to 
the wonderful tricks of certain jugglers, who, by prac- 
tice and address, succeed in deceiving even the most 
clear-sighted and sensible persons. Jt must next be 
considered that the most natural effects may sometimes 
appear beyond the power of mature, when cleverly 
presented in the most favourable point of view. I 
formerly saw a charlatan, who haying driven a nail or a 
large pin into the head of a chicken, nailed it therewith 
to a table, so that it appeared dead, and was believed 
to be so by all present; after that, the charlatan having 
taken out the nail, and played some apish tricks, the 
chicken came to life again and walked about the room. 
The secret of all this is, that these birds have in the 
forepart of the head two bones, joined in such a way, 
that if anything is driven through with address, though 
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it causes them pain, yet they do not die of it. You 
may run large pins into a man’s leg without wounding 
or hurting him, or but very slightly, just like a prick 
which is felt when the pin first enters; which has 
Sometimes served as a pastime for jokers. In my 
garden, which, thanks to the care of M. Seguier, is 
become quite a botanic garden, I have a plant called 
the onagra, which rises to the height of a man, and 
bears very beautiful flowers; but they remain closed all 
day, and only open towards sunset, and that not by 
degrees, as with all other night plants, but in budding 
all at once, and showing themselves in a moment in all 
their beauty. A little before their chalice bursts open, 
it swells and becomes a little inflated. Now, if any one, 
profiting by the last-named peculiarity, which is but 
little known, wished to persuade any simple persons 
that by the help of some magical words he could, when 
he would, cause a beautiful flower to bloom, is it not 
certain that he would find plenty of people disposed to 
believe him? ‘The common people in our days leave 
nothing undone to find out the secret of making them- 
selves invulnerable; by which they show that they 
ascribe to magic more power than was granted to it 
by the ancients, who believed it very capable of doing 
harm, but not of doing good. So, when the greater 
number of the Jews attributed the miracles wrought 
by the Saviour to the devil, some of the more sensible 
and reasonable among them asked, “ Can the devil 
restore sight to the blind?”™ At this day, there are 


1 Now well known as the evening primrose. 
m“ Numquid demonium potest coecorum oculos aperire?’ Joan. ix. 21. 
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more ways than ever of making‘ simple and ignorant 
persons believe in magic. For instance, would it be 
very difficult for a man to pass himself off as a magician, — 
if he said to those who were present, “I can at my will 
either send the bullet in this pistol through this board, 
or make it simply touch it and fall down at,our feet 
without piercing it?” Nevertheless, nothing is easier; 
it only requires when the pistol is loaded, that instead 
of pressing the wadding immediately upon the bullet 
as is customary, to put it, on the contrary, at the mouth 
of the barrel. That being done, when they fire, if the 
end of the pistol is raised, the ball, which is not dis- 
placed, will produce the usual effect; but if, on the 
contrary, the pistol is lowered, so that the ball runs 
into the barrel and joins the wadding, it will fall on 
the ground from the board without having penetrated 
it. It seems to me that something like this may be 
found in the “ Natural Experiments” of Redi, which I 
have not at hand just now. But on this subject, 
you can consult Baptista Porta and others. We 
must not, however, place amongst the effects of this 
kind of magic, what a friend jokingly observed to me in 
a very polite letter which he wrote to me two months 
ago:—.An explosive exhalation having ignited in a house, 
and not having been perceived by him who was in the 
spot adjoining, nor in any other place, he writes me 
word, that those who, according to the vulgar pre- 
judice, persisted in believing that these kinds of fire 
came from the sky and the clouds, were necessarily 
forced to attribute this effect to real magic. I shall 
again add, on the subject of electrical phenomena, that 
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those who think to explain them by means of two 
electrical fluids, the one hidden in bodies, and the other 
circulating around them, would perhaps say something 
less strange and surprising, if they ascribed them to 
magic. I have endeavoured, in the last letter, which is 
joined to that I wrote upon the subject of exhalations, 
to give some explanation of these wonders; and I have 
done so, at least, without being obliged to invent from 
my own head, and without any foundation, two uni-~ 
versal electrical matters which circulate within bodies 
and without them. Certainly, the ancient philosophers, 
who reasoned so much on the magnet, would have 
spared themselves a great deal of trouble, if they had 
believed it possible to attribute its admirable properties 
to a magnetic spirit which proceeded from it. But the 
pleasure I should find in arguing with them, might 
perhaps engage me in other matters; for which reason 
I now end my letter. 


LETTER 


From the Ravarenp Fatasr Dom Avaustine Catmert, A dbot of Sénones, 
to M. pz Burs, Librarian at Parts. 


Sm,—I have received “ The Historical and Dog- 
matical Treatise on Apparitions, Visions, and particular 
Revelations, with Observations on the Dissertations of 
the Reverend Father Dom Calmet, Abbot of Sénones, 
on Apparitions and Ghosts. Avignon, 1751. By the 
Abhé Lenglet du Frenoy.”* 

I have looked over this work with pleasure. M. du 
Frenoy wished to turn to account therein what he 
wrote fifty-five years ago, as he says himself, on the 
subject of visions, and the life of Maria d’Agreda, of 
whom they spoke then, and of whom they still speak 
even now in so undecided a manner. M. du Frenoy 
had undertaken at that time to examine the affair 
thoroughly and to show the illusions of it; there is yet 
time for him to give his opinion upon it, since the 
Church has not declared herself upon the work, the 
Life and Visions of that famous Spanish abhess. 

It is only accidentally, that he composed his re- 
marks on my Dissertations on Apparitions and Vam- 

® This name is frequently spelt Langlois du Fresnoy. 
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pires. Ihave no reason to complain of him; he has 
observed towards me the rules of politeness and good 
breeding, and I shall try to imitate him in what I say 
in my own defence. But if he had read the second 
edition of my work, printed at Einsidlen in Switzer- 
land, in 1749; the third, printed in Germany at Augs- 
burg, in 1750; and the fourth, on which you are now 
actually engaged; he might have spared himself the 
trouble of censuring several passages which I have 
corrected, reformed, suppressed, or explained myself. 
If I had wished to swell my work, I could have 
added to it some rules, remarks, and reflections, with 
a vast number of circumstances. But by that means 
I should have fallen into the same error which he seems 
to have acknowledged himself, when he says, that he 
has perhaps placed in his works too many such rules 
and remarks; and I am persuaded that it is, in fact, 
the part that will be least read and least used.° 
People will be much more struck with stories 
squeamishly extracted from Thomas de Cantimpré and 
Cesarius, whose works are everywhere decried, and that 
one dare no longer cite openly without exposing them 
to mockery. They will read, with only too much 
pleasure, what he relates of the apparitions of Jesus 
Christ to St. Francis d’Assis, on the Indulgence of the 
Partionculus, and the particularities of the establishment 
of the Carmelite Fathers, and of the Brotherhood of 
the Scapulary, by Simon Stock, to whom the Holy 
b Dom Calmet has a very bad opinion of the public, to believe that 
it values so little what is, perhaps, the best and most sensible part of the 


hook. Wise people think quite differently from himself. [Note to the 
edition of 1751.] 
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Virgin herself gave the Scapulary of the order. It will 
be seen in his work that there are few religious esta- 
blishments or societies which are not founded on some 
vision or revelation. It seemed even as if it was neces- 
sary for the propagation of certain orders and certain 
congregations; so that these kind of revelations were, as it 
were, taken by storm, and there seems to have been a 
competition as to who should produce the greatest 
number of them, and the most extraordinary, to have 
them believed. I could not persuade myself that he 
related seriously the pretended apparition of St. Francis 
to Erasmus. It is easy to comprehend that it was a 
joke of Erasmus, who wished to divert himself at the 
expense of th Cordeliers, But one cannot help being 
pained at the way in which he treats several fathers 
of the Church, as St. Gregory the Great, St. Gregory 
of Tours, St. Sulpicius Severus, Peter the Venerable, 
Abbot of Clugny, St. Anselm, Cardinal Pierre Damien, 
St. Athanasius even, and St. Ambrose,’ in regard to 
their credulity, and the account they have given us of 
several apparitions and visions, which are little thought 
of at this day. I say the same of what he relates of 
the visions of St. Elizabeth of Schonan, of St. Hilde- 
grade, of St. Gertrude, of St. Mecthelda, of St. Bridget, 
of St. Catherine of Sienna; and hardly does he show 
any favour to those of St. Theresa. 


° Neither Gregory of Tours, nor Sulpicius Severus, nor Peter the 
Venerable, nor Petrus Damianus, have ever hecn placed in @ parallel line 
with the fathers of the Church. In regard to the latter, it has always 
been allowable, without failing in the respect which is due to them, to 
remark certain weaknesscs in their works, sometimes even errors, as the 
Church bas done in condemning the Millenaries, &. [Note to the edi- 
tion of 1751.] 
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Would it not have been better to leave the world 
in this respect as it is,t rather than disturb the ashes of 
so many holy personages and saintly nuns, whose lives 
are held blessed by the Church, and whose writings and 
revelations have so little influence over the salvation 
and the morals of the faithful in general? What ser- 
vice does it render the Church to speak disparagingly 
of the works of the Contemplatives, of the Thaulers, the 
Rushbrooks, the Bartholomews of Pisa, of St. Vincent 
Ferrier, of St. Bernardine of Sienna, of Henry Har- 
phius, of Petrus de Natalibus, of Bernardinus de Bustis, 
of Ludolf the Chartreux, and other authors of that 
kind, whose writings are so little read and so little 
known, whose sectaries are so few in number, and 
have so little weight in the world, and even in the 
Charch ? 

The Abbé du Frenoy acknowledges the visions and 
revelations which are clearly marked in Scripture; 
but is there not reason to fear that certain persons may 
apply the rules of criticism which he employs against 
the visions of the male and female saints of whom he 
speaks in his work, and that they may say, for instance, 
that Jeremiah yielded to his melancholy humour, and 
Ezekiel to his caustic disposition, to predict sad and 
disagreeable things to the Jewish people ?* 

We know how many vexations the prophets 
endured from the Jews, and that in particular’ those 

4 An excellent maxim for fomenting credulity and nourishing 
superstition [Note to the edition of 1751.] 

e What a parallel! bow could any one make it without renouncing 


common sense* [Note to the edition of 1751.) 
£ Jeremiah xxi. 21. 
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of Anathoth had resolved to put their countryman Jere~ 
miah to death, to prevent him from prophesying in the 
name of the Lord. To what persecutions were not - 
himself and Baruch his disciple exposed, for having 
spoken in the name of the Lord! Did not King 
Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, throw the book of Baruch 
into the fire,’ after having hacked it with a penknife, 
in hatred of the truths which it announced to him? 

The Jews sometimes went so far as to insult them 
in their dwellings, and even to say to them," Udi est 
cerbum Domini? veniat; and elsewhere, “ Let us plot 
against Jeremiah; for the priests will not fail to cite 
the law, and the prophets will not fail to allege the 
words of the Lord: come, let us attack him with deri- 
sion, and pay no regard to his discourse.” 

Isaiah did not endure less vexation and insult, the 
libertine Jews having gone even into his house, and 
said to him insolently,—Manda, remanda; expecta, 
reexpecta ; modicum ibi, et modicum ibt, as if to mock at 
his threats. 

But all this has not prevailed, nor ever will prevail, 
against the truth and word of God; the faithful and 
exact execution of the threats of the Lord has justified, 
and ever will justify, the predictions and visions of the 
prophets. The gates of hell will not prevail against 
the Christian Church, and the word of God will 
triumph over the malice of hell, the artifice of corrupt 
inen, of libertines, and over all the subtlety of pre- 
tended free-thinkers. True and real visions, revela- 
tions, and apparitions, will always bear in themselves 


& Jerem xxxvi. b Jerem., xvii. 15 1 Tsai xxviii 10 
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a character of truth, and will serve to destroy those 
which are false, and proceed from the spirit of error 
and delusion. And coming now to what regards my- 
self in particular, M. du Frenoy says, that the public 
have been surprised that instead of placing my proofs 
before the circumstances of my apparitions, I have 
given them afterwards, and that I have not entered 
fully enough into the subject of these proofs. 

I am going to give the public an account of my 
method and design. Having proposed to myself to 
prove the truth, the reality, and consequently the pos- 
sibility of apparitions, I have related a great many 
authentic instances, derived from the Old and New 
Testament, which forms a complete proof of my opinion, 
for the certainty of the facts carries with it here the 
certainty of the doctrine. 

After that I have related imstances and opinions 
taken from the Hebrews, Mahometans, Greeks and 
Latins, to assure the same truth. I have been careful 
not to draw any parallel between these testimonies and 
the scriptural ones which preceded. My object in this 
was to demonstrate, that in every age and in all civi- 
lized nations, the idea of the immortality of the soul, of 
its existence after death, of its return and appearance, 
is one of those truths which the length of ages has never 
been able to efface from the mind of nations. 

I draw the same inference from the instances which 
I have related, and of which I do not pretend to 
guarantee either the truth or the certainty. I willingly 
yield all the circumstances that are not revealed to cen- 
sure and criticism ; I only esteem as true that which is 
so in fact. 
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M. du Frenoy finds that the proof of the immorta- 
lity of the soul, which I infer from the apparition of the 
spirit after death, is not sufficiently solid; but it is 
certainly one of the most palpable and most easy of 
comprehension to the generality of mankind; it would 
make more impression upon them than arguments 
drawn from philosophy and metaphysics. I do not 
intend, for that reason, to attack any other proofs of 
the same truth, or to weaken a doctrine so essential to 

‘ religion. 

He endeavours to prove, at great length,* that the 
salvation of the emperor Trajan is not a thing which 
the Christian religion can confirm. I agree with him; 
and it was useless to take any trouble to demon- 
strate it.) 

He speaks of the young man of Delme, who having 
fallen into a swoon remained in it some days; they 
brought him back to life, and a languor remained upon 
him which at last led to his death at the end of the 
year, It is thus he explains the story. 

M. du Frenoy disguises the affair a little; and 
although I do not believe that the devil could restore 
the youth to life, nevertheless the original and contem- 
poraneous authors whom I have quoted, maintain that 
the demon had much to do with this event.™ 

What has principally prevented me from giving 

« Tom. ii. p, 92 e¢ seq. 

1 Tt is true that what Dom Calmet had said of this in his first edition, 
the only one M. Lenglet has seen, has been corrected in the following 


ones. [Note to the Edition of 1751.] 
« A bad foundation; credulous or interested authors. [Note to the 


Edition of 1751.] 
VOL. II. R 
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rules and prescribing a method for discerning true and 
false apparitions is, that I am quite persuaded that the 
way in which they occur is absolutely unknown to us: 
that it contains insurmountable difficulties; and that 
consulting only the rules of philosophy, I should be 
more disposed to believe them impossible than to affirm 
their truth and possibility. But I am restrained by 
respect for the Holy Scriptures, by the testimony of all 
antiquity, and by the tradition of the Church. 
“Tam, Sir, 
Your very humble 
and very obedient Servant, 


“ A. CALMET, 
Abbot af Sénones.” 


THE END. 


a 
R, CLAY, PRINTER, BREAD STREET HILL, 
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